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Philip knew it was the master of Adare 
a great, fur-capped giant of a man. 


The door was flung open. 
House who stood on the threshold 
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UST CONSIDER: 
the September issue of 
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“A MAN BORN TO BE 


HANGED CANNOT BE DROWNED” 


By Arthur C. Train 


Author of ‘“‘The Butler's Story,” 
“McAllister and His Double,” etc 


_. ED" KELLY by the merest 

R fluke of fortune just happened 
| to have stepped over to the 
rear of 
the crowded saloon at the precise mo- 
ment that Detective Sergeant Hennessey 
glided swiftly between the folding doors 
and laid his hand heavily on the shoul- 
der of the Butfalo Kid, 
ting at a small table near the window. 
Instantly Kelly 
ment amid the ice pails behind the bar. 

“Well. Kid. Sing Sing for 
remarked the detective good naturedly 
as he slipped the slender steel bracelets 
over the Buffalo Kid’s wrists. “Where's 
your pal—Kelly ?” 

“Hello. Hennessey.” returned the 
Kid without a quiver. “Kelly? 
Haven't scen him for a month. Take my 


gar counter in the 


( 


who was sit 


dropped into conceal- 


yours ! 


oath!” 

Hennessey grinned. 

“Not since yesterday, eh? Got any of 
the ‘Texan’s dough in your pants?” 

“Quit ver kidd’n’, Hennessey,” whined 
the strong-arm man. “You know I aint 
been down the river only five weeks! 
Io you think I’m lookin’ to break right 
back into stir?” 

“Red” Kelly from his hiding place 
could hear every word of this interest- 
ing conversation. He grew more uneasy 
momentarily. McFarland, Hennessey’s 
side partner, was probably outside and 
might be expected at any instant. And 
him only “out’—like the Kid—just 
five weeks! The Texan must have come 
to suddenly and remembered their de- 
scription. 


KELLY, 





He would have to beat it out of town 
—unless they were watching for him at 
the railroad station. Through a crack he 
could see the Kid frantically giving him 
the “office” with his foot. He crawled 
on all fours to the end of the bar, quietly 
pushed up the bottom sash of the rear 
window and writhed out like a snake, 
onto the fire escape. 

It was but a single leap over the fence 
into the next vard, and from there he 
sneaked through the hallway of a tene- 
ment and gained Dover Street. But 
Chinatown is always full of ‘fly-cops” 
and “gum-shoe’” men, so he beat a re- 
treat through Yen Lee’s restaurant, 
across Mulberry Park, and landed safe 
at last on the down-town subway plat 
form at the Worth Street station. 

A train was just pulling in. He board- 
ed the forward car and sat himself down 
beside the motorman’s little coop, face 
forward. 

Yes, the Texan must have come to! 
There could be no other explanation 
of the Kid’s unceremonious taking off. 
And they would be looking for him all 
along the line. If they caught him, it 
would mean ten years surely. He had 
accumulated no ‘fall money,” and he 
therefore would have to put up with one 
of those lazy shysters — “counsel as- 
signed”—who would either double-cross 
him or jockey him into a plea of guilty. 

Kelly had made up his mind before 
the train reached the Brooklyn Bridge 
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UNSINKABLE 


EAMS of paper have been consumed in efforts to describe sea 
sickness. Scores of witty phrases have been coined in the proc- 


ess. 


hearty humor Mr. Train has put into this story. 
because his pen ordinarily ts trained to acute realism. 


No writer has ever got from the subject quite the amount of 


Perhaps that ts 
Uncon- 


sciously he has carried that quality into his study of ma\-de-mer. 
Tf you get the laughs we got from ‘Red Kelly’s adventure on the 


raging deep, you ll agree it’s the best piece of humor in many a day. 


Illustrated by 


Dan Sayre Groesbeck 


\ 
SY 


\\ that he must make a get-away or the 
~ usefulness of his metropolitan career 

was ended. He saw now that he had 
N teen a fool to try to do business in 
\ the old “burg ;” he should have 
hit out for Chicago or St. 












Louis. But the Texan had 
% looked so easy—drunk 
pr SS and flashing his 
along— NS -ad on every- 
ie lh co X wad on every 
ener one who 


temptation had * 
simply been too 
strong. Yes, he must 
keep away from the 
railroad stations; they were 
always the first places “covered.” 

At the Bridge he lost himself in the 
crowd and entered a Brooklyn train al- 
most by instinct. He knew there was a 
row on between the Brooklyn Chief and 
the Second Deputy Commissioner at 
Headquarters in New York. He would 
take a quiet walk and think things over 
down by the water-front. Luckily he had 
had lunch—a free one at the saloon: 
herring, crackers and cheese, a couple 
of sardine sandwiches and a fist full of 
pretzels. He remembered it all exactly 
afterwards—item by item. And he had 
had five beers with the Kid. In his 
shoe was the hundred-dollar bill that 
had beén his share of the swag. So far, 
so good! 

He got off at the first stop and worked 
his way by back streets down to the 
water-front, Everything ‘there was 


x 





strange to him, like some foreign coun- 
try, for his own beat had always been 
the Bowery, Broadway, and the Ten- 
derloin. 

Kelly ruminated disgustedly over his 
ill luck. He had done two “bits” in six 
years! If they nabbed him again he 
would surely get the limit—‘second of- 
fence.” probably. No, New York was 
no place for him! But how to get away? 

He lighted a cigarette and with hands 
in pockets sauntered nonchalantly along 
the cobble-stones of the alley behind the 
warehouses. Great drays, drawn by stal- 
wart Percherons with full whiskers on 
their ankles, were unloading at the wide- 
open receiving doors. There was a strong 
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smell everywhere of tar, cordage, mo- 
lasses, and dried fish. Sailors sat sunning 
themselves on bales of cotton and boxes 
of food-stuffs. A wagon laden with 
green bananas bumped by. Two of the 
bananas were knocked off against the 
wheel and fell at his feet. Mechanically 
he picked them up and ate one. After- 
wards he regretted this act of rashness, 
but at the time the banana was singular- 
ly comforting to his soul. The other he 
stowed away in his side pocket for future 
reference. 

Beyond the warehouses 
wharves. themselves, swarming 
stevedores, each trundling a truck con- 


the 
with 


were 


taining a box, barrel, or 
bag of something until he 


came to the top of the 

gang-plank. when he “Hullo, cull!” 

would take a= running 

start and go coasting ning manner. 
hi is burden 

down behind his bu Madayra?” 


straight into the black en 


trance of the steamer’s 
vitals. Kelly, with his 
derby hat on the back of 
his head, watched them 
scornfully. It was won- 
derful how little those 


fools seemed to mind hard 
work! He wondered if it 
would be possible for him 
to get used to it. 

Kelly had heard of 
stowaways, and some of 
his companions in Sing 
had recounted mi- 
raculous escapes from the 
hounds of the law by 
hiding among the cargo 
in the hold of some out- 
ward-bound freighter, but 
desired, 


Sing 


had he so 


even 
Kelly saw no opportunity 
for concealment. How- 
ever, the idea began to 


take hold of him that per- 
haps in some such way the 
sea could be made to min- 
ister to his purposes. The 
he had ever been 
to an ocean voyage was 
to take a trip with a 
couple of “dips” up the 
Hudson on the J/ary 


nearest 


“Red” in his most win- 


the price of a ticket to 
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Powell to “work” a Sunday school con- 
vention at West Point. But he had 
often talked to sailors in the saloons 
along the Bowery; he knew the names 
of some of the ports to which they had 
sailed. As he trudged on, he became 
more and more convinced that simply to 
board a steamer for foreign parts was 
the solution of his present difficulty. But 
which one? 

A short distance ahead, a_ painted 
wooden arch marked the entrance to a 
pier, and through it streams of pedes- 
trians, wagons, trucks, and miscellane- 
ous vehicles were coming and going in 
both directions, giving the place an ap- 
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“Wot's 




















KELLY, THE 


pearance of extreme activity. On the 
arch was painted in yellow letters on a 
blue ground: 


Str. Gen] Gomes. 
Orient Line. 
To the Azores, Fayal, Madeira, Lis- 
bon, Tangier and Asiatic Ports. 


names sounded romantic and al- 
“And Asiatic Ports!’ Hennessey 
never get him in an 


The 
luring. 
would * Asiatic 
port.” None of the places was familiar 
to him, but he had once tasted Madeira, 
and this decided him. He would take a 
trip to Madeira and disappear until the 
police had forgotten all about his little 
trouble with the Texan. If he got tired 
of it, he would take a steamer back the 
next week or continue his travel to the 
Asiatic ports. 

The steamer Gen'l Gomez, lying at 
the dock with her smokestack and super- 
structure towering above it, seemed an 
enormous thing, solid, permanent and 
immovable. He was impressed by her 
stability and elegance. 

Qn a barrel at the side of the arch 
sat a weazened little fellow in a faded 
blue suit, wearing an immense gold- 
braided cap pushed down over his ears, 
which thrust them out on either side in 
a fashion that made him look exactly 
like an organ grinder’s monkey. 

“Hullo, cull!” said “Red,” approach- 
ing him in his most winning manner. 
“Wot’s the price of a ticket to Ma- 
dayra?” 

The monkey on the barrel, who was 
engaged in rolling a cigarette out of 
brown paper, was brown and wrinkled 
like one of those nuts Fong Deng sold 
over in Mott Street. He looked Kelly 
over patronizingly. 

“Hey, you!” he remarked as if less in 
interrogation than assertion, “You no 
wan’ go Madeira, eh?” 

Kelly boiled with rage. What business 
had the little piker to question his inten- 
tions or desires ? 

“I don’t, eh?” he shouted, thrusting 
his chin into the face of the pigmy on 
the barrel. “I’ll show you do I want to 
go to Madayra or not—yer sawed off 
little runt!” 

But the 
blew a cloud of 


runt, unperturbed, merely 


smoke in his face. 


UNSINKABLE 645 
“You no got da mon’!”’ he announced. 
Kelly gave vent to a noise like a don- 
key engine blowing off steam. 
“A-a-h-h-h! I aint—aint 
much ?>—Combeen ?—Cuanto ?” 
“Forty-t’ree doll’.”. He treated Kelly 
as dirt under his feet. : 


I? How 





“Aw! Wot’s  forty-t’ree dollars,” 
sneered Kelly. 
“You no got, anyhow,” challenged 


the other. 

At this moment Kelly became con- 
vinced that his entire happiness and 
safety depended solely upon securing 
passage on the Gen’l. Gomes to ‘Ma- 
deira and Asiatic Ports.” But the 
Texan’s hundred-dollar bill was in his 
shoe and it would not look classy to 
disrobe before the runt. 

“Ptft —ah-h!” he remarked with 
scorn, and sauntered away to where the 
warehouses cast a deep shadow behind 
a truck. The bill was still intact, and 
having refolded it and placed it con- 
veniently in his waistcoat pocket, Kelly 
strolled back to the barrel. Casually he 
produced the hundred-dollar bill. In- 
stantly the runt sprang off the barrel. 

“You wan’ go to Madeira, mister ?— 
‘Thees way, saire !” 

He waved Kelly under the arch and 
preceded him like a drum-major to the 
gang-plank. The new passenger fol- 
lowed with an accession of pride. 

A stocky man with a square, whitish 
beard and a red, corrugated face (also 
in a gold-braided cap—marked ‘Cap- 
tain,” this one,—yet in shirt-sleeves and 
suspenders) blocked the way to the deck, 
eyeing Kelly with grave suspicion. 

“Who you got there, Man’yel?” 
gent, he wan’ Madeira,” 
answered Manuel respectfully. 

The stocky man muttered something 
in Portuguese, and the runt 








“Dees 


£o 


sotto voce 
nodded. 

“Give him the bridal suite,” 
the captain. 

“Red” Kelly looked to see if he was 
being “made small of,” but there was no 
sign of humor on the captain’s face. He 
frightened Kelly, resembling as he did 
the Warden at Sing Sing. 

“Gotanny trunk?” he inquired. 

“Comin’ later,’ replied Kelly 
flash of inspiration. 


remarked 


in a 
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They crossed a promenade deck at 
least four feet wide, and entered a 
small saloon, from the center of which 
a narrow circle of steps descended ab- 
ruptly to lower regions. At the top of 
the escalier stood a fly-blown imitation 
palm. The whole place smelled of 
onions. Manuel unlocked a door, dis- 
appeared inside and threw open a win- 
dow labeled “Purser.” Presently his 
face reappeared in the opening and he 
thrust forward a pile of heterogeneous 
coinage and a blue ticket several feet 
in length. 

“One firs’ class tick’ to Madeira.”’ he 
murmured, and shut the window with a 
slam. 

Kelly pocketed his change and stuffed 
the ticket into his hat-band. as is cus- 
tomary among the elite. No one could 
harm him now! He felt confident that 
on some principle of ex-terratoriality he 
was bevond the reach of Hennessey and 
tribe. 


come 





all his 

“Vou “long.” 
emerging from the door. 

Kelly followed obediently. The pur- 
ser, jangling a bunch of immense keys. 
led the way forward along the deck and 
opened a small. ill-ventilated state-room. 
narrow bunks 


ordered Manuel. 


containing a couple of 
with attenuated blankets, a set bow] and 
faucet. a tin pitcher painted pink. and a 
worn oil-cloth carpet. A iife preserver 
that looked like a small pair of corsets 
padded with bran was stuffed under a 
bracket above the berths. The room was 
about one half the size of the apartment 
last occupied by Kelly at Sing Sing. and 
was odoriferous of stale cork, paint and 
rusty tin. 

He was not prepossessed by his new 
accommodations, and having no luggage 
to unpack, decided on a tour of investi- 
gation. A steam winch was swiftly. if 
noisily, hoisting barrels and crates oif 
the dock and depositing them somewhere 
amidships. There was a terrific uproar, 
inextricable confusion. 

As Kelly neared the gang-plank on 
this exploring expedition. a stout, mas- 
terful lady in black bombazine. with a 
small black mustache. was wheezing up 
it, followed by half a dozen gawky, olive 
skinned children. The eldest. who 


looked like a mulatto, a rickety boy of 
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at least eighteen years, was nevertheless 
clad in skin-tight black knickerbockers. 
The other five were awkward little girls. 
Kelly discovered afterwards that she 
was a Portuguese widow returning to her 
native country. But simultaneously his 
attention was distracted by the sight of 
a dun-colored cow with a large white 
face, suspended in mid-air and mooing 
helplessly. Kelly could not imagine what 
she was doing there. unless attempting 
to jump over the moon on a bet, but by 
hastening amidships he was in time to 
see her safely lowered on deck into an 
improvised stall constructed of hundreds 
of coops containing, as the labels 
alleged, ‘‘Rose-combed white Leghorns” 
and “Plymouth Rocks.” Kelly had al- 
ways supposed the latter to be pants. 
The descent of the animal occasioned a 
tremendous flutter among the poultry, 
and a prodigious squawking, but the 
cow was so astonished at being on her 
feet again that she submitted quietly to 
being tied into place with a complicated 
set of half hitches dexterously manipu 
lated by a sailor clad only in white ten 
nis trousers and an undershirt. From 
among the chickens he looked at Kellv 
and grinned. 

“Milk shake! he 
leg, Melba!’ 

“Melba?” queried Kelly. 

“We calls her Melba on account of 
her be-oo-tiful voice,” answered the 
sailor. Kelly was conscious instantly of 
a feeling of affection for this congenial 
and friendly soul. He made him think 
of the Buffalo Kid. 

From discourse with this amiable per- 
son. Kelly now learned to his horror that 
the trip to Madeira occupied, weather 
permitting. a minimum period of 
eighteen days. He was inexpressibly 
pained by this discovery. Eighteen days! 
It gave him pause. He had supposed 
that one could go to a place like Ma- 
deira in a day or two—a week at the 
most. It was not his absence of wardrobe 
but the thought of being confined in 
such limited quarters for so long a 
period—and him only just out of Sing 
Sing! Eighteen days! 

The cow having been at length lashed 
firmly in place, and the chickens made 
ship-shape, a varied assortment of dried 


said. 


an | 


“Stow vou 
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fish, flour, shingles and other commodi- 
ties was packed around them. Buttressed 
in front, to his immense joy, were eigh- 
teen barrels of raw whiskey. One for 
every day, thought Kelly. He took great 
comfort in the whiskey—for purely 
medicinal purposes. He wished he had 
some at that moment. He was also 
ravenously hungry. but an investigation 
of the tiny saloon below stairs showed 
that it was deserted except for a multi- 
tude of very active flies. 

Kelly did not wish to go on shore 
again, for obvious reasons. He found a 
sheltered though cindery seat on a fire 
bucket abaft the funnel, and lighting a 
cigarette, waited patiently for the boat 
to start. While searching for a match, 
his hand came in contact with the other 
banana in his pocket and he devoured 
it thankfully. It was now nearly five 
o'clock, although the hour for sailing, 
as advertised on the arch, was half after 
two; and there was still a quantity of 
freight remaining on the dock. 

By six o’clock the final barrel of flour. 
the last crate of canned goods, and the 
ultimate bundle of dried cod had been 
brought on board. Already a thick cloud 
of black smoke was pouring from the 
funnel, and the captain had put on his 
coat and gone into the pilot house. 
Kelly’s heart sang with undiluted joy. 
They were actually going to start. An 
unexpected and ear-splitting explosion 
from the whistle caused him hastily to 
change his position. 

Two goats were being pulled down 
the gangway by their hind legs. They 
didn’t want to go a bit. A sailor received 
a swift butt in the abdomen and ‘Kelly 
collapsed with laughter. Gee! It was as 
good as the movies! 

Then he caught sight of a fat negro 
in a tall silk hat and very long frock 
coat that nearly reached to his heels. 
The negro carried a carpet bag worked 
in green and yellow worsted, and at his 
side waddled a female counterpart with 
an enormous unrolled umbrella. They 
were coming aboard! Kelly was vitally 
offended. It was inconceivable that these 
two were to be his fellow passengers! 
Nevertheless they slowly ascended the 
gang-plank and disappeared into the 
saloon. 
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A couple of stevedores cast off the 
hawsers which connected the Gen’/. 
Gomez with the land of liberty and the 
home of the free, and imperceptibly the 
black line between the steamer and the 
dock widened. Kelly’s heart thrilled with 
a new and strange emotion. He was 
leaving the land of his birth! When 
would he ever see it again? Would he 
find any of his old comrades on his re- 
turn? The only one he could be sure of 
would be the Kid—up the river! Poor 
Kid! Entombed in a stifling and noisome 
prison, while he, “Red,” would be lying 
on his back in the sand, smoking Havana 
cigars and watching the distant sails on 
the sunlit sea, or picking cocoanuts -in 
the company of lustrous-eyed and scant- 
ily-clothed maidens in the groves of 
tropical islands. Poor Kid! 

Something like-tears came into Kel- 
ly’s always watery eyes. He underwent 
a sudden revolution of feeling, and 
thought fondly* of his room in the 
Bowery Lodging House, of the merry 
evenings in the corner saloon — his 
“hang-out’”—where he shot craps and 
tossed three-card monte for the edifica- 
tion of the simple minded rustic. Vis- 
ions of the dance halls of Canal Street 
and the lights of Broadway rose before 
him. He might still leap across the dark 
green ribbon, churned into white, foam- 
ing spirals! He hesitated —but the 
thought of Hennessey held him back. 
Curse Hennessey! He was his Nemesis! 
Only by thus marooning himself in the 
trackless ocean could he elude Hen- 
nessey. And wouldn’t old Hennessey be 
surprised ! He’d have his goat, all right! 
Kelly shook with silent mirth. The die 
was cast. On to Madeira, to Tangier, 
and to the “Asiatic Ports.” 


HE steamer swung out into mid- 

channel. The autumn sun was sink- 
ing behind the towering office buildings 
of Manhattan, and astern the delicate, 
spider-like tracing of Brooklyn Bridge 
hung across the sky. Long lines of tiny 
pedestrians, drays and __ street-cars 
crawled over it like flies. Now and then, 
in either direction, one of the elevated 
trains would hustle over the river. It 
was quite wonderful. Kelly. had never 
seen it thus before and he felt gloriously 
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proud of the city wherein he lived, 
robbed and had his being. 

The steamer shifted her course and 
the bridge disappeared from view. A 
Staten Island ferry-boat overtook them 
and gave them her heels scornfully. 
Kelly could see the three blind musi- 
cians sawing 


away on the up- | 
per deck. He | | 

knew them well. WHI! 

They were not | il| | 


blind at all. 
They passed 
Governor’s’ Is- 
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land—and Bay Ridge. Again he was 
aware of the gnawing of an almost 


empty stomach. And then in answer to 
his prayer for sustenance, Manuel ap- 
peared with an immense gong and began 
to beat it with violent blows. It was 
supper time! Blessed thought! Sweet 
hour of food! 

Kelly tossed his cigarette overboard 
and quickly descended to the dining 
saloon. The other passengers had already 
preceded him. There was a single long 
table, at the head of which sat the cap- 
tain, with the Portuguese widow upon his 
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right. Ranged beside her were the seven 
ages of man represented by her off- 
spring. At the captain’s left, to Kelly's 
astonishment and annoyance, sat the 
negro gentleman and his wife. Then 
came a thin woman in spectacles who 
looked to Kelly like a police matron, a 
Spanish young man, a Syrian rug mer- 
chant and a blue-eyed chap with a red 
nose, beside whom there was a vacant 
seat. Manuel had already taken his place 
at the other end. The captain waved his 
hand at Kelly and bawled: 

“Sit next to Doc.” 

Kelly, perceiving that Little Bleary 
Eyes must be “Doc,” sat down unwill- 
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The Captain rose in 
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ingly. A negro boy wearing a dirty 
white jacket was engaged in passing 
bowls of watery soup. Each passenger 
had a napkin-ring of the Scotch tartan 
variety. Kelly discovered with something 
of a shock that his bore the number 
al Sal 

A deadly silence reigned throughout 
the saloon, broken only by the various 
noises occasioned by the passengers in 
imbibing the soup. ‘This did not disturb 
Kelly. But he was worried by the pres- 
ence of the colored gentleman on the 
captain’s left. In his irritation he choked 
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several times in essaying to masticate 
the boiled cod which followed the soup. 
He had never encountered so many 
bones before. And the silence made him 
uncomfortable. It was like eating in 
prison, where speech was forbidden. He 
therefore endeavored to enliven things 
with a trifle of light conversation. 

“Who’s de minstrel next to de boss?” 
he inquired of “Doc.” 

The bleary-eved man turned a mourn- 
ful gaze upon him. 

“Hey? Whath?” he asked in a voice 
suggesting that his mouth was thickly 
padded with cotton wool. 

“De guy in black face—hittin’ de salt 
horse,” explained Kelly. 
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At this unexpected sally the school 
mistress uttered a suppressed shriek and 
the Liberian consul turned in his chair 
and rolled his eyes in the direction of 
the broken tooth. 

“Most extr’ord’n’ry!”’ he exclaimed in 
the enunciation of an English guards- 
man. 

The captain rose in his chair and 
glowered upon the unfortunate Kelly. 

“Damn it!’ he bellowed. ‘‘No swear- 
ing on my ship! There’re ladies on board. 
])’ye hear? Not a damn cuss word!” 

Kelly, chagrined, placed the tooth 
apologetically inside his napkin ring. 

“Take that thing off the table 
roared the captain. 


? 





his chair and glowered upon the unfortunate Kelly. 


ladies on board.” 


“Hey?—Yeth, I gueth tho,” 
“Doc” vaguely. 

Kelly observed that he had not quite 
“sot across.” 

“That is the Liberian consul general: 
he is on his way home,” whispered the 
scrawny lady in spectacles, in a tone of 
mingled tenderness and reproach. 

Kelly covered his embarrassment by 
vigorously attacking the pork which had 
succeeded the cod. It had a peculiar 
taste. So had the butter. He had never 
eaten anything like it in Sing Sing. And 
he broke a tooth—a good one—on the 
water biscuit. 


replied 





“Hell!” sputtered Kelly, holding up 
the fragment for the edification of the 
company. ‘Split me molar!” 


“Damn it!” he bellowed. 


“No swearing on my ship! 


So Kelly put it in his waistcoat 
pocket. He felt exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. You couldn’t act natural at all! 
There was a cabbage course, and in his 
confusion, although he had never liked 
the stuff, he gorged himself with it. He 
began to be very thirsty but his con- 
fidence had deserted him and he fur- 
tively filled his tumbler from the dingy 
yellow carafe before him. 

It was very hot down there in the 
saloon, and the kcrosene lamps gave 
forth a curious rancid smell. Suddenly 
Kelly felt slightly dizzy. 

A creaking of the woodwork became 
audible, and the schoolmarm, with a 
muffled “Excuse me!” hurried up the 
stairs. The water in the carafe swayed 
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gently from side to side. Kelly became 
conscious of a stuffed sensation in his 
stomach. The floor seemed to be rising 
and falling beneath his feet as if some 
pulpous. sea animal were wallowing 
about there; this gave him an uncanny 
feeling, as if he “had ’em” in his ex- 
tremities. It was entirely new and queer. 

He ate on, through the oily salad, the 
sago pudding, and the bananas. Bananas 
again! The captain separated his beard 
carefully, wiped his mouth with osten- 


tation, rolled his napkin, pushed it 
through Tartan Plaid No. 1, and with 
a final glare at Kelly climbed out of the 
saloon. The others also folded their 
napkins and silently stole away. 

Kelly was left sitting alone with 


Manuel, who was cynically devouring 
myriads of bananas. Somehow Kelly 
was not anxious to arise. A clammy 
perspiration had exuded upon his fore- 
head and his . gastro-intestinal tract 
seemed to be full of grape shot. Some- 
thing told him that this was not the 
place for him. The grape-shot had 
struggled upward towards the light and 
were now in the neighborhood of his 
Adam’s apple. The table and chairs, 
the carafes and tumblers, the crumbs 
and napkin rings, the remnants of the 
sago pudding and the discarded banana 
skins danced up and down before him. 
He staggered as he made for the wind- 
ing stairs, and a moan escaped his set 
lips. 

“Mister—bet’ go lay down, saire!” 
Manuel called after him. 

But Kelly needed no advice in this 
regard. All he wanted was to avoid 
further sight of nourishment. 

As he tottered out upon the deck into 
the fresh ocean breeze, he was aghast 
to find that they were almost out of 
sight of land. The sun had long since 
set and only a yellow glow showéd in 
the west. The Gen’. Gomes was rising 
and falling on the long swell, burying 
her nose deep and then lifting it high 
in air. Astern, Kelly could see a cluster 
of lights which he judged to be Coney 
Island, but ahead, to right, to left, there 
was nothing but a vast, lowering black 
ocean, moving uncertainly and offering 
no guarantee of stability. He forgot his 
nausea momentarily in his surprise in- 
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cident to the discovery that the Gen’/. 
Gomez was so small! She seemed but a 
fly-speck on that limitless, heaving ex- 
panse. He was horror stricken at having 
trusted himself to such an insignificant 
cockle-shell of a boat. What if a whale 
bumped her? 

Coincidently with these meditations, 
the course was changed and the steamer 
began to roll heavily. Kelly became con- 
vinced that they were going to turn 
turtle. Clinging to a stanchion like a 
stout tom-cat in a derby hat, he plunged 
down towards the green water and then 
unexpectedly found himself climbing, 
climbing towards the zenith. 

“Gee!” he murmured. “Talk 
yer switch-backs !” 

Up he rushed through space until the 
Gen'l. Gomes and her cargo were far 
below him, the sea a vague and infinitely 
distant abstraction. Even when his body 
started down again, his soul continued 
its upward flight. He unexpectedly dis- 
charged his grape shot — just at the 
psychological moment, precisely as a 
gunner fires on the crest of the upward 
sweep of the muzzle’s trajectory. In- 
stantly he felt an unutterable relief and 
a terrible weakness, accompanied by an 
excruciating agony in his abdomen, as if 
he had parted with some of his vital 
organs. If he could only lie down! The 
thought of finding his state room and 
fitting the key into the lock struck him 
as an impossibility. But he must wedge 
himself in somewhere. 

On all fours he crawled slowly amid- 
ships, uttering feeble groans. The deck 
was deserted and darkness had fallen. 
Kelly felt terribly alone and helpless. 
The immensity of the universe seemed 
unbearable. Then a familiar smell en- 
veloped him like a mother’s sheltering 
arms. It grew stronger, filling his soul 
with comfort and giving his heart new 
courage. It was like the breath of the 
oasis to the parched traveler of the 
desert. His hand came into instant con- 
tact with a whiskey barrel. He lay there 
for some moments, his nose pressed 
against the bung-hole, blissful in his 
mere proximity. He stretched out his 
arms and gathered himself to the bar- 
rel’s_ breast. i 

He was brought suddenly to himself 


about 
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by a lurch of the 
whiskey _ barrel. 
accompanied — by 
a prolonged bel- 
low from Melba. 
The Gen. Go- 
mes was acting 
in a most pecul- 
iar manner. The 
wind was whis- 
tling among the 


chicken coops and the feeble glow of a 
wildly swinging lantern cast a ghostly 
light over the cowering poultry. The 
darkness was Stygian. Great geysers of 
spray rattled down upon the forward 
decks, and an icy brook eddied round 
Kelly’s legs. He could hear distant 
shouts — frantic and hopeless, they 
sounded, as if all were lost. 

Kelly made sure that they were going 
down, and wondered vaguely how long 
he could manage to keep afloat on a 
whiskey barrel. And then suddenly the 
Gen'l. Gomez rose up and stood on her 
hind legs. For a moment she hung in 
mid-air as if meditating falling over 
backwards; then, apparently thinking 
















As 
Kelly wildly grasped 
Melba by the neck. 
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better of it, she plunged 
downwards until Kelly 
could feel the chicken 
feed dropping all about 
him. The barrels strained 
and groaned, the poultry 
squawked, the bel- 
lowed in terror. The de- 
scent towards the bottom 
continued indefinitely. 
On cither side, moun- 
tains of white and black 
rushed in blinding streaks 
the stern. There 
tumult all about 
him. With a_ sideways 
scoop the Gen’l. Gomes 
shot upward again, and 
the water poured on board 
over her bulwarks until 
Kelly was almost  suffo- 
cated. Added to this he 
felt a renewed and death- 
ly “nausea. It was 
thing about the chickens. 
The wind had risen to 
a hurricane and was buf- 
feting the rotten super- 
structure until every door, 
window and blind rattled 
and banged in a concert 
of agony. The Gen’l. Go- 
hesitated, wabbled, 
ducked, jumped into the 
by, air, sank down and back- 
with a curious 
spiral motion, and wrig- 
gled like a snake. Kelly 
was convinced she would 
break in two and leave him and Melba, 
surrounded by chickens, floating in the 
ocean together. This did not occur, but 
as the fury of the storm increased, the 
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he flew 


wards 


play of the whiskey barrels became 
greater and greater. The ropes which 
bound them stretched and the knots 


loosened, as the steamer jarred this way 
and that; and presently the whole mass 
was yielding a few inches with every 
roll. Kelly became petrified with a new 
fear. The barrels might slide down upon 
him and crush him to death. There was 
something disgusting about being 
crushed by the outside of a whiskey 
barrel! If he could only get behind the 
barrels he would be safe! 
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Shaking as with ague he worked him- 
self over the tier and fell upon and 
among the chicken coops. Yes, it was 
something about the chickens — and 
about Melba also. It was almost worse 
than the thought of annihilation by the 
barrels. The Gomes seemed to have 
given up the fight. At the mercy of the 
storm, she rolled far over on her side 
until Kelly could maintain his position 
only by clinging frenziedly to the slats, 
while feathers and grain dropped all 
over him. 

Now he was down heels in air; the 
next moment he was projected through 
the night as from a catapult, the help- 
less victim of centrifugal force. ‘The 
chickens no longer squawked, but in a 
limp, sodden mass dropped from one 
side of the coops to the other. Melba 
had fallen into a reclining position, and 
was sliding to and fro, held only by the 
guys attached to her legs, bellowing 
hideously. 

Kelly was momentarily in danger of 
being thrown off the coop upon which 
he lay, for the laths cracked and broke 
at every strain. In one of his lucid in- 
tervals he wondered if the whole eight- 
een days and nights could possibly be 
like this. It seemed incredible. Yet he 
acknowledged an utter ignorance of the 
ways of a ship upon the sea. He began 
to pray, although he had not prayed for 
thirty years—a jumble of the services 
he had heard in prison, words from all 
creeds and denominations indiscrimi- 
nately and impartially combined. 

He was only a torn, soaked and dis- 
reputable remnant of the Kelly that had 
been. He wanted only life, for life under 
any other circumstances seemed unut- 
terably sweet. A hen bit his middle fin- 
ger, but he ignored the attack. 

At the apogee of his elevations Kelly 
would find himself directly above 
Melba—almost astride her. ‘The next 
instant her forelegs were entangled in 
his coop and her white face was thrust 
from out of the darkness almost into his. 
She seemed as big as a hippopotamus— 
and just like one. Another moment and 
she would be below him again, receiving 
the discharge of the full battery of 





coops. 
It was then that the terrible thing hap- 
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pened. Without warning a rope slipped 
and everything went at once. In one 
terrific crash the whole mass of Kelly, 
coop and chickens broke away and de- 
scended with the ease and velocity of a 
plunger elevator upon the unfortunate 
Melba. She met the charge bravely, 
struggling headlong into the complica- 
ted mass, and as he flew by, Kelly wildly 
clasped her about the neck. For a single 
instant they remained thus as the ava- 
lanche of chickens broke over them and 
passed on. Then with a super-bovine 
effort, Melba freed herself. The chickens 
had shot out of sight towards the stern. 
They did not return as Kelly expected 
when the bow dropped again — only 
Melba and himself, in a close embrace, 
coasted swiftly forward against the 
whiskey barreis. For a second or two 
they hung there. Then as the stern set- 
tled, Melba, followed by a_ gyrating 
Kelly, slid backwards in a dignified sit- 
ting posture in the direction taken by 
the poultry. 

It was like an earthquake. There was 
nothing to be done except to hang on 
to the nearest thing—which was Melba. 
She was on her haunches, her forelegs 
stiff and taut, with the remains of Kelly 
dangling from her throat. It was mar- 
velous how she maintained herself, but 
some law of gravitation enabled her to 
go sliding around like a pyramid quite 
dignifiedly. 

Kelly perceived that his last hour had 
arrived. The next slide and he would 
be a sandwich and Melba would be 
pressed beef. Hurled backwards with an 
unparalleled velocity, he was jerked un- 
expectedly away from Melba by a rope 
cast about his feet. A dozen sailors threw 
themselves upon the helpless animal 
and pinioned her fore and aft. 

“You're a fine sight!’ exclaimed the 
deck-hand, lifting him to his feet. “What 
ver tryin’ to do? Milk her?” 

“Oh!” hiccoughed the breathless Kel- 
ly. “Oh!” 

“Better duck for your bunk!” advised 
his friend. ‘“‘What’s yer number?” 


“One,” whispered Kelly. “Bridal 
suite.” 
“Bridal suite be biowed,” answered 


the other. “Well, come on.” 
He guided Kelly forward along the 
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heaving deck for a hundred odd feet, searched for the door as best he could, 
and tried a door. It opened. but it was pitch dark and his head was 

“Here you are!” he yelled above the whirling. He had just savagely encoun- 
howling of the storm. “Now, go right tered the washstand when somebody 
to bed.” struck a match, and the shining face of 

Kelly needed no urging, but jumped the Liberian consul, surrounded by a 
inside eager to obey. The deck-hand penumbra of white nightgown, peered 
slammed to the door. For a moment down from the upper berth. Kelly in- 
Kelly fancied himself in a sound proof — stinctively waited for him to exclaim 


vacuum. But only for a moment. It was) “J’se in town. honey: but instead, he 

no vacuum! merely remarked in the accents of Gros- 
He remembered absolutely the posi venor Square : 

tion of the berths, and without removing “Nfiost extr’ord’n’rv ! Get out!” 

his garments he climbed in laboriously. A rage, blind, inexplicable and primi- 


tive, took possession of Kelly. 
“You big black-faced boob!” he 
shrieked, shaking his 
fist while he clung to 


| (i {HI | the set bowl with the 
(|! other. “You big buck 
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Ethiopian |” Other 
words failed him. 
“T shall report 
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There was something 
soft and podgy in 
there. He wondered at 
the largeness of the 
pillows but tried to ac- 
commodate himself to 
them, when a stern fe 
male voice suddenly 
asked : 

“Is that you, Moses?” 

Kelly held his breath while the sea 
lifted him up and forced him down 
again. Then a clammy hand was laid 
upon his neck. Shocked, he rolled over 
upon the floor, just as the voice 
shouted : 

“Moses! Moses!! It’s a man!” 
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“T shall report your language to the captain. You are an 


Kelly clambered to his feet and impertinent fellow!” replied the Liberian Consul. 
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your language and conduct to the cap- 
tain! You are an impertinent fellow!” 
replied the Consul. “My wife is in the 
lower berth. Again I call upon you to 
retire.” 

“Bth—trr!” said Kelly, making a face 
at him. 

He found the handle of the door and 
plunged into the outer darkness. 

“Wish I was dead!” he groaned. 
“Wish I was dead!” And as if in answer 
to his wish he again unexpectedly sur- 
rendered unconditionally to Neptune. 
There had been something about the 
Liberians also! 

The waves were pouring over the rail 
and he waded ankle deep as he again 
sought the handle of the door to No. 1, 
the bridal suite. This time he found it, 
for he made sure there was none other 
beyond, and he threw himself into the 
upper berth, first carefully feeling in it 
for other occupants. The only pillow 
was a sort of sachet bag about a foot 
square, and the blanket resembled a 
doily. With a shudder he wound it about 
his extremities and turned his face to 
the wall. 

Outside, the storm shrieked demoniac- 
ally, banging upon the door for admit- 
tance. The slats of the bunk sank and 
rose, rattled and shook. The tin water 
pitcher had leaped to the floor and was 
now rolling hither and yon with every 
lurch of the ship, and the corset-like 
life preserver fell on his face and 
smothered him. He hurled the thing 
away from him with a stifled yell, and 
buried his face in the sachet bag. If 
only death would come quickly! Such 
torture was unendurable even for five 
minutes longer. Eighteen days! 

And while the Gen’l. Gomez con- 
tinued to pitch, roll, writhe and squirm 
in her grapple with the storm, Kelly 
passed into a coma of exhaustion. 


HEN “Red” Kelly came to himself 

the little cabin was bright with 
sunshine. Tiny globules of light danced 
and mingled together upon the white 
paint of the ceiling just above his head. 
The gentle lap of the waves against the 
side of the steamer was soft and sooth- 
ing. There was no motion of any sort. 
The storm was over. 
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He got up and looked out of the win- 
dow. They were tied up to a wharf and 
the steam winch was hard at work. He 
felt light in the head and all drawn out 
inside. His dollar watch said seven 
o’clock. Where could they be? They 
must have reached Madeira, and him 
unconscious the whole eighteen days! 
No wonder he was hungry. Hungry? 
He was famished. He had a right to be! 

Beyond the wharf he could see a row 
of sheds and a couple of high wooden 
buildings, one of which bore a sign 
reading, ‘‘Bananas—Wholesale.” Kelly 
turned faint. Bananas! Well, thank 
God! here they were, anyway! He would 
be free—rid of the terrible sea, and the 
Gen'l. Gomez! How fresh and sweet 
the air tasted! How beautiful the row 
of wooden sheds! How delicious the sun- 
shine! The tears filled Kelly’s eyes. He 
would never, never leave dry land again 
as long as he lived. No Asiatic Ports 
for him! Madayra would do. There 
would he live, and there would he die. 
Only let him once get ashore—! A new 
life in a new and foreign land! Where 
the past and all his faults were wiped 
away! He might even marry and settle 
down to some light housework. Rear a 
family of little bronze-colored Kellys. 
And his declining years could be spent 
dreaming among the banana trees,—no, 
not banana, yam trees,—surrounded by 
attentive and devoted offspring. 

Then he saw Hennessey sauntering on 
the dock, smoking a cigar. The spectacle 
shocked and stunned him. It was incon- 
ceivable—an illusion caused by his men- 
tal suffering. He drew back his head 
swiftly and his breast resounded with 
the hollow beating of his heart. 

Hennessey! Cautiously he 





\ peered 
forth again. The vision was still there— 
blowing its nose. 

Gradually it dawned on him that it 
really must be Hennessey. But how 
could Hennessey have got to Madayra? 
Unless he had come on the Gomez, and 
then Kelly would have seen him? There 
he was—anyway. Kelly perspired with 
familiar fear! Perhaps—perhaps—they 
were not in Madayra! 

The friendly deck-hand was at work 
a few feet away and Kelly beckoned him 
to the window. 
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“Say, cull,” he whispered hoarsely, 
“where are we?” 

“Boston, Massachusetts,” 
the sailor. 

Kelly looked at him dumbly. He sure- 
ly must have heard him wrong! 

‘Boston ?” 

“Sure, Boston. We always put in here 
for a load of canned beans.” 

Kelly’s jaw dropped. Boston! Beans! 
And so they were not in Madayra at 
all! He was caught like a rat! 

Hennessey must have tracked him to 
the dock, ascertained that the Gomes was 
to touch at Boston, and after a comfort- 
able dinner, taken the midnight train to 
Boston. Wouldn't that jar you! Now he 
was merely waiting to see if his prey was 
going ashore and, if not, he would 
leisurely search the boat. 

There was not an instant to 
Kelly knew he must find some remote. 
unsuspected corner of the vessel and 
conceal himself beyond the possibility 
of discovery—the coal bunkers, perhaps. 
Trembling like a rabbit, he crept on 
hands and knees out of the stateroom. 
around to the other side of the deck and 
thence amidships. 

Melba was standing weakly in her 
place. At sight of her. the horror of the 
night rushed over him. Melba! He could 
not bear to look her in the face. The 
chickens were gone. What an experience! 
He turned pale at the recollection of it 
and retreated to the saloon. 


answered 


lose. 
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From the door came a sickening smell 
of onions, cabbage, boracic acid suds and 
bananas. The sunshine suddenly grew 
black for Kelly. It was like the door of 
a charnel house. He could not enter. 
His legs refused their function. 

But he must go somewhere! He faced 
about and dashed back along the deck. 
Just ahead a door opened and he found 
himself in collision with the Liberian 
Consul, who cast upon him a look of 
dignified and frigid disapproval. Kelly 
uttered a shriek of rage and despair. It 
was no use! The whole boat was like 
a “bug-house.” He couldn’t stand it 
another minute. Eighteen days more in 
a coal bunk? 

The face of Hennessey rose before 
him like that of a ministering angel. 
Good old fat, comfortable, cheery Hen- 
nessey! And the blessed solid land! 
What a night it had been! He hesitated. 
Vivid memories flashed across his mind, 
—that awful mealLin the saloon, the sago 
pudding. the salad, the captain, his 
tooth, the deadly rolling of the heaving 
decks, the wild rage of the hurricane, 
the cataclysm of the chickens, that fear- 
ful waltz with Melba, the Liberian Con- 
sul and his fat wife-— 

Kelly took a deep breath and walked 
resolutely around to the other side of 
the boat. One joyful leap and he landed ~ 
safely upon the dock. 

“Hello, Hennessey !” 
me back to Sing Sing!” 


he said. ‘*Take 
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AMES OLIVER CURWOOD, 

student of the far North, has 

found knighthood still in flower 

up there in “God’s Country.” 

For it is near the rim of the 

Arctic where you first meet his 
knight and the beautiful woman, 
daughter of a descendant of one of 
those English nobles who came out 
to the new world some three hundred 
years ago to hunt the ermine for roy- 
alty. 

Philip Weyman is an American 
doing government research. After two 
years he starts south for home. He 
stops one autumn day six hundred 
miles north of the nearest town, to 
cook his meager lunch. There he 
comes on a wonderful girl of pure 
English type, combing her shining 
hair by the side of a pool. 

The girl is terror stricken. But 
Weyman’s manner is straightforward, 
and when he tells her he is from the 
North, she is strangely reassured and 
Weyman sees her terror was for more 
than him. He asks the meaning of 
her fear and she confides that she is 
hiding from an enemy. He begs her 
to tell him her trouble. 

“Would you do a great deal for 
me—like a man?” she asks. 

He bows his head. The girl bids 
him come to a near-by spot in half 
an hour. 

At the appointed time, Weyman 
eagerly appears. The girl’s hair has 
become a glinting coronet about her 
head, and she leads him to a cloth 
on the ground spread with cake, jam, 
cold meats, and pickles. Cake oa 
pickles are what he craves. He tells 
how he has hungered for pickles, 
dreamed of them running on legs, 
and how when he caught up with 
them, he found they had changed into 
icebergs. He eats ravenously of the 
cake and pickles: and the girl is whol- 
ly reassured. She knows the mark of 
the starved man who has lived a long 
time on bannock. 

Then she tells him what she wants 
him to do. He is to assume the name 
Philip Paul Darcambal, to go back 
to her home with her and to pose 
there as her husband. He is to pro- 
tect her, to fight for her blindly. He 
is never to ask the reason, and in the 
end, when his service has been com- 
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plete, he is to go into the woods and 
die—to her and those who know her. 

Philip is staggered. But his cap- 
tivation by the beauty and charm 
of this wondrous forest girl, who 
gives him only the name Josephine, 
is so complete that he believes the 
joy of that union, though only a 
dream, greater than any he has ever 
contemplated. He accepts. 

As they rise, Philip sees canoes ap- 
proaching in the distance. They are 
paddled by Indians, come to fetch 
Josephine home. She insists on meet- 
ing the leader of the party, Jean 
Jacques Croisset, a half-breed, alone. 
After a few words, Jean goes to 
Philip and says significantly: 

“T am glad it is you that chance 
sent us, M’sieur Weyman. Our Jo- 
sephine trusts you as she would not 
one ina million.” Then with glit- 
tering eyes: “And for you—death, 
unless you play your part like a man.” 

Soon after the making of the 
strange pact, and the stranger threat, 
this party of mystery sets off, Jo- 
sephine in  Philip’s canoe and _ the 
watchful Jean following. 

For two days and nights they travel 
through wild forest lakes. Weyman 
becomes more and more captivated 
by ‘the pluck, gentleness and beauty 
of Josephine, and eager to fight from 
her the sorrow that is eating at her 
heart. She tells him she is Josephine 
Adare, of Adare House, a mansion in 
the wilderness. It is at Adare House 
that “Something will happen that 
will turn your heart to stone and ice,” 
Jean Croisset warns Weyman the last 
day of the trip; and he adds, “It is 
coming to-night.” 

As they land, Weyman is horrified 
to see a pack of fifty huskies bound 
for Josephine, but they crouch with 
jovous whines around her. She has 
trained them from puppies and they 
are her forest body-guard. At Adare 
House, Weyman does not meet any- 
one. He is assigned to a luxurious 
room and his supper brought to him 
there. Convinced that nothing will 
happen that night, he turns suddenly 
toward the window, where he sees a 
face distorted with murderous hate 
peering at him—the face of Jean 
Croisset. He rushes out into the night 
and hears some one astir near him. 
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Josephine 





By James Oliver Curwood 


({_——_ ITH his pistol in 


WwW readiness, Philip dart- BY 


ed through the illu- 
startled cry 


minated path. 
broke out of the 

night, and with that cry his hand gripped 
fiercely in the deep fur of a coat. In 
the same breath an exclamation of as- 
tonishment came from his own lips as 
he looked into the white, staring face 
of Josephine. His pistol arm had 
dropped to his side. He believed that she 
had not seen the weapon, and he thrust 
it in his trousers pocket. 

“You, Josephine!” he gasped. “What 
are you doing here?” 

“And you?’ she counter-demanded. 
“You have no coat, no_ hat.” Her 
hands gripped his arm. “I saw you run 
through the light. You had a pistol.” 

An impulse which he could not ex- 
plain prompted him to tell her a false- 
hood. 

“IT came out—to see what the night 
looked like,” he said. ‘When I heard 
you in the darkness it startled me for a 
moment, and I drew my pistol.” 

It seemed to him that her fingers 
clutched deeper and more convulsively 
into his arm. 

“You have 
asked. 

Again he was prompted to keep his 
secret. 

“Ts it possible that anyone else is 


seen no one else?’ she 
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awake and roaming about at 
this hour?” he laughed. ‘I was 
just returning to my room to 
go to bed, Josephine. I thought 
that you had forgotten me. 
And Jean—where is he?” 

“We hadn’t forgotten you,” shivered 
Josephine. “But unexpected things have 
happened since we came to Adare House 
to-night. I was on my way to you. And 
Jean is back in the forest. Listen!” 

From perhaps half a mile away there 
came the howl of a dog, and scarcely 
had that sound died away when there 
followed it the full-throated voice of the 
pack whose silence Philip had wondered 
at. A strange cry broke from Josephine. 
“They are coming!” she almost 
sobbed. “Quick, Philip! My last hope of 
saving you is gone, and now you must 
be good to me—if you care at all!” She 
seized him by the hand and half ran 
with him to the door through which 
they had entered a short time before. In 
the great room she threw off her hood 
and the long fur cape that covered her, 
and then Philip saw that she had not 
dressed for the night and the storm. She 
had on a thin, shimmering dress of 
white, and her hair was coiled in loose 
golden masses about her head. On her 
breast, just below her white, bare throat, 
she wore a single red rose. It did not 
seem remarkable that she should be 
wearing a rose. To him the wonderful 
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thing was that the rose, the clinging 
beauty of her dress, the glowing soft- 
ness of her hair had been for him, and 
that something unexpected had taken 
her out into the night. Before he could 
speak she led him swiftly through the 
hall beyond, and did not pause until 
they had entered through another door 
which he knew 
he took in 


and stood in the room 
was her room. In a glance 
its exquisite femininity. Here too, the 
bed behind curtains, and the 
curtains were closely drawn. 

She had faced him now, standing a 
few steps away. She was deathly white, 
but her eyes had never met his more un- 
flinchingly or more beautiful. Something 
in her attitude restrained him from ap- 
proaching nearer. He looked at fer, and 
waited. When she spoke, her voice was 
low and calm. He knew that at last she 
had come to the hour of her great- 
est fight, and in that moment he was 
more unnerved than she. 

“In a few minutes my mother 
father will be here, Philip,” 
“The letter Jean brought me back there, 
where we first saw each other, came up 
by way of Wollaston House, and told 
me I need not expect them for a num- 
ber of weeks. That was what made me 
happy for a little while. They were in 
Montreal, and I didn’t want them to re- 
turn. You will understand why—very 
soon. But my father changed his mind, 
and almost with the mailing of the let- 
ter he and my mother started home by 
way of Fond du Lac. Only an hour ago 
an Indian ran to us with the news that 
they were coming down the river. They 
are out there now—less than half a mile 
away—with Jean and the dogs!” 

She turned a little from him, facing 
the bed. 

“You remember—I told you that I 
had spent a year in Montreal,” she went 
on. “I was there—alone—when it hap- 
pened. See—” 

She moved to the bed and gently drew 
the curtains aside. Scarcely breathing, 
Philip followed her. 

“It’s my baby,” she whispered, “my 
little boy.” 

He could not see her face. She bowed 
her head, and continued softly, as if 


was set 


and 


she said. 
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fearing to awaken the baby asleep on 
the bed: 

“No one knows—but Jean. My moth- 
er came first, and then my father. I lied 
to them. I told them that I was married, 
and that my husband had gone into the 
North. I came home with the baby—to 
meet this man I called Paul Darcambal, 
and whom they thought was my _ hus- 
band. I didn’t want it to happen down 
there, but I planned on telling them the 
truth when we all got back in our for- 
ests. But after I returned I found that— 
I couldn’t. Perhaps you may understand. 
Up here—among the forest people— 
the mother of a baby—like that—is 
looked upon as the most terrible thing in 
the world. She is called /a Béte Noir— 
the black beast. Day by day I came to 
realize that I couldn’t tell the truth, 
that I must live a great lie to save other 
hearts from being crushed as life has 
been crushed out of mine. I thought of 
telling them that my husband had died 
up here—in the North. And I was fear- 
ing suspicion—the chance that my 
father might learn the untruth of it, 
when you came. That is all, Philip. You 
understand now. You know why—some- 
day—you must go away and never come 
back. It is to save the boy, my father, 
my mother, and me!” 

Not once in her terrible recital had 
the girl’s voice broken. And now, as if 
bowing herself in silent prayer, she 
knelt beside the bed and laid her head 
close to the baby’s. Philip stood motion- 
less, his unseeing eyes staring straight 
through the log walls and the black 
night to a city a thousand miles away. 
He understood now. Josephine’s story 
was not the strangest thing in the world 
after all. It was perhaps the oldest of all 
stories. He had heard it a hundred times 
before, but never had it left him quite 
so cold and pulseless as he was now. 
And yet, even as the palace of the won- 
derful ideal he had builded crumbled 
about him in ruin, there rose up out of 
the dust of it a thing new-born and tan- 
gible for him. Slowly his eyes turned to 
the beautiful head bowed in its attitude 
of prayer. The blood began to surge back 
into his heart. His hands unclenched. 
She had told him that he would hate 
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her, that he would want to leave her 
when he heard the story of her despair. 
And instead of that he wanted to kneel 
beside her now and take her close in his 
arms, and whisper to her that the sun 
had not set for them, but that it had only 
begun to rise. 

And then, as he took a step toward 
her, there flashed through his brain like 
a disturbing warning the words with 
which she had told him that he would 
never know the real cause of her grief. 
You may guess, but you would not 
guess the truth if you lived a thousand 
years.” And could this that he had heard, 
and this that he looked upon, be anything 
but the ‘ruth? Another step and he was 
at her side. For a moment all barriers 
were swept from between them. She did 
not resist him as he clasped her close to 
his breast. He kissed her upturned face 
again and again, and his voice kept 
whispering, ‘Il love you, my Josephine 
I love you—I love you—” 

Suddenly there came to them sounds 
from out of the night. A door opened, 
and through the hall there came the 
great, rumbling voice of a man, half 
laughter, half shout; and then there 
were other voices, the slamming of the 
door, and the voice again, this time in 
a roar that reached to the farthest walls 
of Adare House, 

“Ho, mignonne—ma Joséphine. 

And Philip held Josephine still closer 
and whispered: 

“I love you!’ 


my 


CHAPTER. X 


OT until the sound of approaching 

steps grew near did Josephine make 
an effort to free herself from Philip’s 
arms. Unresisting she had given him her 
lips to kiss; for one rapturous moment 
he had felt the pressure of her arms 
about his shoulders; in the blue depths 
of her eyes he had caught the flash of 
wonderment and disbelief, and then the 
deeper, tenderer glow of her surrender 
to him. In this moment he forgot every- 
thing except that she had bared her 
secret to him, and in baring it had given 
herself to him. Even as her hands pressed 
now against his breast he kissed her lips 
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again, and his arms tightened about her. 

“They are coming to the door. 
Philip.” she panted, straining against 
him. “We must not be found like this!” 

The voice was booming in the hall 
again, calling her name, and in a mo- 
ment Philip was on his feet, raising Jo- 
sephine to him. Her face still was white. 
Her eves were still on the verge of fear. 
and as the steps came nearer he brushed 
back the warm masses of her hair and 
whispered for the twentieth time, as if 
the words must convince her. “I love 
you!” He slipped an arm about her 
waist, and Josephine’s fingers nervously 
caught his hand. 

Then the door was flung open. Philip 
knew that it was the master of Adare 
House who stood on the threshold—a 
great, fur-capped giant of a man who 
seemed to stoop to enter, and in whose 
eves as they met Philip’s there was a 
wild and half-savage inquiry. Such a 
man Philip had not expected to see: 
awesome in his bulk, a Thor-like god of 
the forests, gray-bearded. deep-chested, 
with shaggy hair falling out from under 
his cap, and in whose eves there was the 
glare which Philip understood and 
which he met unflinching. 

For a moment he felt Josephine’s fin- 
gers grip tighter about his own; then 
with a low cry she broke from him, and 
John Adare opened his arms to her and 
crushed his bearded face down to hers 
as her arms encircled his neck. In the 
gloom of the hall beyond them there ap- 
peared for an instant the thin. dark face 
of Jean Jacques Croisset. In a flash it 
had come and gone. In that flash the 
half-breed’s eyes had met Philip's, and 
in them was a look that made the latter 
take a quick step forward. His impulse 
was to pass John Adare and confront 
Jean in the hall. He held himself back, 
and looked at Josephine and her father. 
She had pushed the cap from the giant’s 
head and had taken his bearded face 
between her two hands, and John Adare 
was smiling down into her white, plead- 
ing face with the gentleness and worship 
of a woman. In a moment he broke forth 
into a great rumbling laugh. and looked 
over her head at Philip. 

“God bless my soul, if I don’t almost 














“You understand now. 


believe my little girl thought I was 
coming home to murder her!’ he cried. 
“T guess she thought I’d hate you for 
stealing her away from me the way you 
did. I have contemplated disliking you, 
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You know why—some day—you must go away and never come back.” 


quite seriously, too. But vou’re not the 
sort of looking chap I thought you'd 
be, with that oily French name. You've 
shown good judgment. There i 


isn’t a 
man in the world good enough for my 
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Jo. And if you'll excuse my frankness, 
I like your looks!” 

As he spoke, he held out a hand. and 
Josephine eagerly faced Philip. A flush 
grew in her cheeks as the two men shook 
hands. Her eyes were on Philip, and her 
heart beat a little quicker. She had not 
hoped that he would rise to the situa- 
tion so completely. She had feared that 
there would be some betrayal in voice 
or action. But he was completely master 
of himself. and the color in her face 
deepened beautifully. Before this mo- 
ment she had not wholly perceived how 
splendidly clear and fearless were his 
eves. His long blonde hair, touched with 
its premature gray, was still wind-blown 
from his rush out into the night. giving 
to his head a touch of leonine strength 
as he faced her father. 

Quietly she slipped aside and looked 
at them. and neither saw the strange 
proud glow that came like a flash of fire 
into her eyes. They were wonderful, 
these two strong men who were hers. 
And in this moment they were her own. 
Neither spoke for a space. as they stood, 
hand clasping hand, and. in that space, 
brief as it was, she saw that they meas- 
ured each other as completely as man 
ever measured man: and that it was not 
satisfaction alone, but something deeper 
and more wonderful to her, that began 
to show in their faces. It was as if they 
had forgotten her presence in this meet- 
ing, and for a moment she too forgot 
that everything was not real. Moved by 
an impulse that made her breath quicken. 
she darted to them and caught their two 
clasped hands in both her own. 

“I’m glad, glad that you like each 
other,” she cried softly. “I knew that it 
would be so, because—” 

The master of Adare House had 
drawn her to him again. She put out a 
hand, and it rested on Philip’s shoulder. 
Her eyes turned directly to him, and he 
alone saw the swift ebbing of the joyous 
light from them. John Adare’s voice 
rumbled happily, and with his grizzled 
face bowed in Josephine’s hair he said: 

“T guess I’m not sorry—but glad, 
mignonne.” He looked at Philip again. 
“Paul, my son, you are welcome to 
Adare House!” 
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“Philip, mon pere.” corrected Jose- 
phine. ‘I like that better than Paul.” 

“And you?” said Philip, smiling 
straight into Adare’s eyes. ‘I am almost 
afraid to keep my promise to Josephine. 
It was that I should call you mon pére, 
too. 

‘There was one other promise, Philip,” 
replied Adare quickly. ‘There must have 
been one other promise, that you would 
never take my girl away from me. If 
you did not swear to that, I am your 
enemy !” 

“That promise was unnecessary,” said 
Philip. ‘Outside of my _ Josephine’s 
world there is nothing for me. If there 
is room for me in Adare House—” 

“Room!” interrupted Adare, begin- 
ning to throw off his great fur coat. 
“Why. I’ve dreamed of the day when 
there’d be half a dozen babies under my 
feet. I—” His huge frame suddenly 
stiffened. He looked at Josephine, and 
his voice dropped to a hoarse whisper. 
“Where’s the kid?” he asked. 

Philip saw Josephine turn at the ques- 
tion. Silently she pointed to the cur- 
tained bed. As her father moved toward 
it she went to the door, but not before 
Philip had taken a step to intercept her. 
He felt her shuddering. 

“T must go to my mother,” she whis- 
pered for him alone. “I will return soon. 
If he asks—tell him that we named the 
baby after him.” With a swift glance in 
her father’s direction she whispered still 
lower. ‘He knows nothing about you, so 
you may tell him the truth about your- 
self—except that you met me in Mon- 
treal eighteen months ago, and married 
me there.” 

With this warning she was gone. From 
the curtains Philip heard a deep breath. 
When he came to the other’s side John 
Adare staring down upon the 
sleeping baby. 

“T came in like a monster and didn’t 
wake “im,” he was whispering to himself. 
“The little beggar!” 

He reached out a great hand behind 
him, gropingly, and it touched a chair. 
He drew it to him, still keeping his 
eyes on the baby, and sat down, his huge, 
bent shoulders doubled over the edge of 
the bed, his hands hovering hesitatingly 


’ 


stood 
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over the counterpane. In wonderment 
Philip watched him, and he heard him 
whisper again: 

“You blessed little beggar!” 

Then he looked up suddenly. In his 
face was the transformation that might 
have come into a woman’s. There 
something awesome in its animal strength 


was 


and its tenderness. He seized one of 
Philip’s hands and held it for a moment 


in a grip that made the other’s fingers 


ache. 

“You're sure it’s a boy?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Quite sure,” replied Philp. “We've 


named him John.” 

The master of the Adare House 
leaned over the bed again. Philip heard 
him mumbling softly in his thick beard, 
and very cautiously he touched the end 
of a big forefinger to one of the baby’s 
tiny fists. The little fingers opened, and 
then they tightly about John 
Adare’s thumb. The older man 


closed 
looked 
again at Philip. and from him his eyes 
sought Josephine. His voice trembled 
with ecstasy. 

“Where is Josephine?” 

“Gone to her mother,” replied Philip. 

“Bring her— quick!” commanded 
Adare. “Tell her to bring her mother 
and wake the kid or I'll yell. I’ve got to 
hear the little beggar talk.” As Philip 
turned toward the door he flung after 
him in a sibilant whisper: ‘Wait! Maybe 
you know how to do it—” 

“We'd better have Josephine,” ad- 
vised Philip quickly, and before Adare 
could argue his suggestion he hurried 
into the hall. 

Where he would find her he had no 
idea, and as he went down the hall he 
listened at each of the several doors he 
passed. The door into the big living- 
room was partly ajar, and he looked in. 
The room was empty. For a few mo 
ments he stood silent. From the size and 
shape of the building whose outside 
walls he had followed in his hunt for 
Jean he knew there must be many other 
rooms, and probably other shorter cor- 
ridors leading to some of them. 

Just now his greatest desire was to 
come face to face with Croisset—and 
alone. He had already determined upon 
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a course of action if such a meeting oc- 
curred. Next to that, he wanted to sce 
Josephine’s mother. It had struck him as 
singular that she had not accompanied 
her husband to Josephine’s room, and 
his curiosity was still further aroused 
by the girl’s apparent indifference to this 
fact. Jean Croisset and the mistress of 
Adare House had hung behind when the 
older man came into the room where 
they were standing. For an instant Jean 
had revealed himself, and he was sure 
that Adare’s wife was not far behind 
him, concealed in the deeper gloom. 

Suddenly the sound of a falling ob 
ject came to his ears, as if a book had 
dropped from a table, or a chair had 
overturned. It was from the end of the 
hall—almost opposite his room. At Lis 
own door he stopped again and listened. 
This time he could hear voices, a low 
and unintelligible murmur. It was quite 
easy for him to locate the sound. H« 
moved across to the other door, and 
hesitated. He had already disobeyed Jo- 
sephine’s injunction to remain with her 
father. Should he take a further advan- 
tage by obeying John Adare’s command 
to bring his wife and daughter? A 
strange and subdued excitement was stir- 
ring him. Since the appearance of the 
threatening face at his window — the 
knowledge that in another moment he 
would have invited death from out of 
the night—he felt that he was no longer 
utterly in the hands of the woman he 
loved. And something stronger than he 
could resist impelled him to announce 
his presence at the door. 

At his knock there fell a sudden si- 
lence beyond the thick panels. For sev 
eral moments he waited. holding his 
breath. Then he heard quick steps; the 
door swung slowly open, and he faced 
Josephine. 

“Pardon me for interrupting you,” 
he apologized in a low voice. “Your 
father sent me for you and your mother. 
He says that you must come and wake 
the baby.” 

Slowly Josephine held out a hand to 
him. He was startled by its coldness. 

“Come in, Philip,” she said. “I want 
you to meet my mother.” 

He entered into the warm glow of 
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Some one had entered his room, through the open window, and had gone to the door opening into the hall. 
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the room. Slightly bending over a table 
stood the slender form of a woman, her 
back toward him. Without her 
face he was astonished at her striking re 
semblance to Josephine—the same slim, 
beautiful figure, the same thick, glowing 
coils of hair crowning her head—but 
darker. She turned toward him, and he 
was still more amazed by this resem 
blanee. And vet it resemblance 
which he could not at first define. Her 
eyes were very dark instead of blue. Fer 
heavy hair, drawn smoothly back from 
her forehead, was of the deep brown 
that is almost black in the shadow 
Slimness had given her the appearance 


of Josephine’s height. She was still beau- 


seeing 


Was a 


tiful. Hair, eves, and figure gave her at 
first glance an appearance of almost girl- 
ish loveliness. 

And then. all at once, the difference 
swept upon him. She was like Josephine 
as he had seen her in that hour of calm 
despair when she had come to him at the 
Home-coming had not brought 
her happiness. Her face was colorless, 
her cheeks slightly hollowed : in her eves 
whicl 


canoe. 


he saw now the lusterless glow 


frequently comes with a fatal sickness. 


Ile was smiling and holding out his 
hand to her even as he saw these things, 
and at his side he heard Josephine say: 
“Mother, this is Philip.” 
The hand she gave him was small and 
cold. Her wonderfully 


like Josephine’s. 


voice, too, was 

“T was not expecting to see you to- 
night, Philip,” she said. “I am almost 
ill. But I am glad now that you joined 
us. Did I hear you say that my husband 
sent you , 

“The baby is holding his thumb.” 
laughed Philip. “He says that you must 
come and wake him. I doubt if you can 
get him out of the baby’s room to-night.” 

The voice of Adare himself answered 
from the 

“Was holdi 
squirming li 


it,” he corrected. “He's 
an eel now and making 
grimaces that frightened me. Better 
hurry to him, Josephine!’ He went di- 
rectly to his wife, and _ his was 
filled with an infinite tenderness as he 
slipped an arm about her and caressed 
her hair with of his 


voice 


smooth one big 
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hands. “You’re tired, aren’t you?” he 
asked gently. “The jaunt was almost too 
much for my little girl, wasn’t it? It 
will do you good to see the baby before 
vou go to bed. Wont you come, 
Miriam ?” 

Josephine alone saw the look in Phil 
ip’s face. And for one moment Philip 
forgot himself as he stared at John 
Adare and his wife. Beside this flower 
like slip of a woman, Adare was mor 
than ever a giant, and his eves glowed 
the tenderness that 
voice. Miriam’s lips trembled in a smile 
as she gazed up at her husband. In her 
and 


with was in his 


eyes shone a responsive gentleness ; 
then Philip turned to find Josephine 
looking at him from the door, her lips 
drawn in a straight, tense line. her face 
as white as the bit of lace at her throat. 
He hurried to her. Behind him rumbled 
the deep voice of the giant master of 
Adare House, and passing through thi 
door he glanced behind and saw them 
following, Adare’s arm about his wife's 
wiist. Josephine caught Philip’s arm, 
and whispered in a low voice. 

“They are always like that, always 
lovers. They are like two wonderful! 
children, and sometimes I think it is 
too beautiful to be true. And now that 
you have met them TI am going to ask 
you to go to your room. You have been 
my true knight—more than I had dared 
to hope, and to-morrow—” 

She interrupted herself as Adare and 
his wife appeared at the door. 

“To-morrow ?”” he persisted. 

“T will try and thank you.” she re 
plied. Then she said. and Philip saw 
that she spoke directly to her father: 
“You will excuse Philip, wont you, mv 
fere? 1 will go with you, for I hav 
taken the care of baby from Moanne t 
night. Her husband is sick.” 

Adare shook hands with Philip. 

“I’m up mornings before the owls 
have gone to sleep,” he said. “Will you 
breakfast with me? I’m afraid that if 
you wait for Miriam and Josephine you 
will go hungry. They will sleep until 
noon to make up for to-night.” 

“Nothing would suit me better.” de 
clared Philip. “Will you knock ai my 
door if I fail to show up?” 
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Adare was about to answer. but caught 
himself suddenly as he looked from 
Philip to Josephine. 

“What! this soon, mignonne?” 
manded, chuckling in his beard. “Your 
rooms at the two ends of the house al- 
Was never the way with 
Miriam and me. Can you remember 
such a thing, ma cherie?” 

“It—it is the baby,” 
phine, backing from the light to hide 
the wild rush of blood to her face. 
“Philip cannot sleep,” she finished des- 


he de- 


ready! ‘That 


gasped J ose- 


perately. 

“Then [ disapprove of his nerves,” re- 
joined her father. ‘And if his nerves are 
as bad as that he should be where you 
can comfort him, my dear. But it is not 
that. | can guess. You have been a little 
shy. You are man and wife, and I don’t 


They went down, free of the dogs, the forest man under. 
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the ends 


room big 


rooms at 
your 


two 
Isn't 


like the idea of 
of the house. 
enough for two, mignonnel” 

“For two—but not for three.” replied 
Josephine, the red blood surging from 
her face to leave it pale and a little 
frightened. She had turned from 
father—toward Philip. Philip saw 
quick look of appeal she flashed toward 
her mother. 

‘Tl can 
could not sleep wit 

it was only a short time, 


remember a time when you 
1a baby in the room 
after you had 


said 


been ill—but you could not 
Miriam. “So don’t tease them, John.” 
“I’m not pretending,” insisted the 
master of Adare. “We don't like 
a—a—family now. You wouldn’t seem 
like my wife. Miriam. unless I awakened 
in the morning to find you lying at my 


sleep.” 


secm 
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side. And that’s the way it ought to be 
with Philip and Josephine.” Suddenly 
his face lighted up. “I have it!’ he 
cried, turning to Philip. “Let us keep 
the baby in our room! The little rascal 
wont keep me awake. We'll go get him 
now. And you, Philip— go lug your 
things into that end room!” 

Before any of them had answered he 
gone. In another moment Miriam 
followed him. With a sobbing breath 
Josephine turned to Philip. 

“What shall we do2” she cried. “He 
And 


Was 


means it. we have no excuse—no 
excuse- 

“You are right—there is no excuse,” 
replied Philip, looking thoughtfully 
into her tense face. “‘He believes that we 
are man and wife, Josephine. And has it 
occurred to you that we do not act our 
part? We are playing a game—and | 
fear we are playing it badly. I do not 
wonder he thinks it strange that we are 
sleeping apart. I don’t like to make the 
suggestion—and yet we must show more 
affection. It is necessary. Come.” 

He held out an arm, and Josephine 
drew to him, her lips trembling, her eyes 
pleading with him. Gently Philip put 
his arm about her waist, and led her 
after the others. He could feel her trem- 
bling in his embrace. Adare and Miriam 
were standing at the door to Josephine’s 
room, and as they drew nearer his arm 
tightened about the girl’s waist. He bent 
his head, and her soft hair brushed his 
cheek. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he whispered. 
“We'll get out of it all right.” 

The master of Adare came to 
them, and Philip stopped, holding Jose- 
phine so tightly that her head rested 
lightly against his shoulder. 

“T had forgotten that Miriam is not 
well,” said Adare. “She says she is too 
nervous to have the baby in our room. 
But we can arrange for the Indian 
woman—” 

“Not now, mon pere.” pleaded Jo- 
sephine, laying a hand caressingly on her 
father’s arm. ‘‘We will arrange it a little 
later. Please leave it to Mother and me.” 
She smiled up at Philip, disengaged her- 
self from his arm, and went to her 
mother. 


meet 
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Adare held out his hand, and laughed. 


“Good night, Philip. my boy!” 

“(ood night,” said Philip. 

A few minutes later, alone, Philip 
stood at his own door. He could still 
hear Adare’s voice rumbling as he talked 
to Miriam beyond the door of their room. 
Adare’s wife had puzzled him to-night. 
Was it the effect of the shadows, or had 
he seen her start, almost as if for an 
instant she had been threatened by a 
blow, when Adare had first suggested 
that Josephine and he should occupy the 
same room? Was it imagination. or had 
he in that same instant caught a sudden 
look of ‘alarm, of terror, in her eyes? 
Josephine had told him that her mother 
knew nothing of the tragedy of the 
child’s birth. If this were so, why had 
she betrayed the emotions which Philip 
was sure he had seen? 

A chaotic tangle of questions and of 
doubts rushed through his mind. John 
Adare alone had acted a natural and 
unrestrained part in the brief space that 
had intervened since his home-coming. 
Philip had looked upon the big man’s 


love and happiness, his worship of the 
PI J 


woman who was his wife, his 
over the baby, his affection for Jose- 
phine, and it seemed to him that he 
knew this man now. The few moments 
he had stood in the room with mother 
and daughter had puzzled him most. In 
their faces he had seen no sign of glad- 
ness at their reunion, and again he asked 
himself if Josephine had told him all 
the truth—if her mother were not, after 
all, a partner to her secret. 

And then there swept upon him in 
all its overwhelming cloud of mystery 
that other question which until now he 
had not dared to ask himself: //ad Jo- 
sephine herself told him all the truth? 
He did not dare to tell himself that it 
was possible that she was not the mother 
of the child which she had told him was 
her own. And yet he could not kill the 
whispering doubt deep back in his brain. 
It had come to him in the room, quick 
as a flashlight, when she had made her 
confession; it was insistent now as he 
stood looking at the closed door through 
which they had disappeared. 
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LE RLEY 


LiPPrirTr well- 


Was 


i was a landscape architect. 


—J Gryce Blundel was of super- 
backbone: and never yet in his  fifty- 
one years had he been well-meaning. He 
Was a financier. 

Maida Lippit was slackly 
a colorless and tired way; and she was 
wholly uninspiring. She was Perley Lip- 
pit’s wife. 

There you have your cast. 

Gryce Blundel had spent thirty years 
right industriously thumping his way 
skyward on ladder. He 
buffeted the shins of those just above 
him until he had knocked these untor 
tunates from their balance. Whereat 
he had forged upward and taken posses 
sion of the vacated rungs. By this ingen- 
ious method he had climbed high and, en 
route, had acquired for himself the un- 
loving nickname of “Bruiser Blundel.” 

At fifty, a whim bred of emulation 
had urged him to become a land-owner. 
And he had bought five thousand acres 
of North Carolina wilderness, which in- 
cluded a rackrent ante-bellum mansion 
and many miles of unreclaimed moun- 
tain land. Blundel had bought in the 
tract at a laughable price, without both- 


pretty in 


finance’s had 


“i 


meaning and backboneless. He 


ering to inspect it. accepting his secre- 
tary’s description of it. 

Then he had ordered the secretary to 
send down a landscape architect and a 
cohort of mixed laborers to convert the 
wilderness into an estate. The secretars 
does not come into this story except in- 
direetly. But his cousin does. This cousin 
was Perley Lippit. 

Lippit smal] 
fragile; he had a dark, 
little face that 
mouse’s. He meant tremendously well. 
did Perley Lippit. And he had not 
single redeeming vice. At twenty. he had 


and slender and 
weak, friendly 


one of a 


Was 


reminded 


pic ked out for himself the profession vf 
landscape architeet—because he thrilled 
at the noise big trees make when they 
first crackle and then crash to earth un 
der the axe’s final thwack. 

For the ensuing twenty vears, Perley 
had toiled patiently if intermittently at 
his chosen career. He was not a_ bad 
landscape man, as landscape men go. H: 
could carry out orders fairly well. And, 
with the help of books and charts he 
could evolve, on his own account. ¢ 
tolerably good plan. 

But he was timid, starkly void of mag- 
netism and initiative, and his ambitions 
never seeped down from his brain into 
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his Will. Wherefore, at forty, he was a 
tidy, hopeful little failure. And his kin- 
folk had begun to tire of hunting “as- 
sistancy” jobs for him. 

At thirty-five he had married. Maida 
adored him and had day-dreams of his 
meteor rise when the Chance should 
come. She had been a schoolteacher in 
Petoskey ; and her lungs were weak. 

Blundel’s secretary, in a spasm of al- 
truism (and urged thereto by his father. 
the uncle for whom Perley had been 
named) had offered Lippit the job of 
spoiling the five thousand North Caro- 
lina acres by cramping nature into geo- 
metrical curves and angles. 

Perley had wept a little. Maida had 
wept profusely. For sheer and in 
credulous joy, in both instances. The 
Chance had come. Not only the Chance, 
but a salary such as Perley had never 
dared to think of. And at least four 
years of steady, high paid, easy work. 
The piney mountain air would make 
Maida’s lungs as good as new. Mr. 
Blundel would bring special trainloads 
of multi-millionaires to admire the es- 
tate. And then orders by the hundred 
would pour in on Lippit. He was made. 

Southward hastened the Lippits. In- 
to the backwoods they plunged—some- 
what timorously ; and the task of mak- 
ing the wilderness blossom like the Fifth 
Problem of Euclid began. The Lippits 
took for their own the largest hut in 
the new-made shack village a half-mile 
down the trail from the Big House. 
And for a vear they were meekly jubi- 
lant. 


RYCE BLUNDEL woke one morn- 
ing with a headache. Not the kind 
he was used to. It was not over the eyes 
or even where the frontal bone fits into 
the occipital, but far down at the base 
of the skull. It was a nasty headache. 
Also, when Blundel picked up the morn- 
ing paper at breakfast, the type shifted 
drunkenly under his gaze, eluding his 
eyes by huddling in one corner of the 
column or running buglike in every di- 
rection. Added to which, his after-break- 
fast cigar tasted like burning leaves. 
Now, strangely enough, on the pre- 
ceding night Blundel had gone to bed 
ridiculously sober. In fact, he had sat 
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up till three, putting the final touches— 
or hammer blows—on the biggest deal 
he had ever carried through. And, when 
he was engaged in that type of work, 
Blundel never drank more than four 
or five times a day. He needed his 
brains. And he knew how to keep them 
cold and merciless. 

Wherefore, the morning phenomenon 
bothered him, On the way downtown he 
stopped at the office of a specialist whom, 
after unduly long sprees, he sometimes 
honored with his patronage. The special- 
ist looked him over—then looked him 
through. ‘Then began to catechize. 
Never mind the questions. A few of 
Blundel’s many answers—he was always 
categorically frank, except in business— 
will suffice to show the catechism's 
trend : 

“About eighteen a day. I have them 
imported for me, direct from Campea- 
dor, in Havana. And perhaps a dozen 
cigarettes, too. A pipe or so, sometimes, 
before I turn in.” 

“Not often. I find it’s hard to get me 
drunk. About twelve or fifteen drinks on 
an average. Except when I’m busy. Or 
at a stag. Then it’s less. And more.” 

“T manage to get on with six hours. 
Or even five. Lately I lie awake, though. 
That’s new, for me.” 

“About fourteen hours a day for ‘the 
past month. But that’s an exception. | 
can let up now. The deal’s gone through. 
Say! That clock on your mantel’s lost 
both its hands. No, it hasn’t, either. But 
they go and come. What’s—?” 

The specialist at last ended his list 
of queries and gave judgment. 

“Mr. Blundel,” he began, “you're five 
feet, ten inches tall and you have an 
eighteen-inch neck and a_ fifty-inch 
chest. That’s why you haven’t gone to 
smash long ago. God gave you a body 
that could do three men’s work and 
withstand five men’s dissipation. You’ve 
put on that body the work of six men 
and the dissipation of nine. And—now 
you've gone to smash. I could put the 
diagnosis in more technical terms, but 
you wouldn’t understand them. So I—” 

“Gone to smash?” boomed Blundel, 
his voice oddly like the growl of a rude- 
ly'wakened bulldog. ‘Rot! I’m as sound 

” 


as— 
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“As a cracked egg. Or perhaps I’m 
wrong. Perhaps the newspaper and the 
clock hands have really taken to dancing 
around. And your tobacconist has risked 
the loss of his best customer by making 
your cigars out of dried maple-leaves.” 

Sarcasm of any sort was ever wasted 
on Gryce Blundel. He brushed away 
the doctor’s efforts at satire as he might 
a cloud of worrying gnats, and ham- 
mered back to the point. Five minutes 
later, he began to believe. 

“What's the answer?” he growled in 
surly surrender. 

“You've got a chance.” 
dict. “A first rate 
your constitution. Not to you, But it’s 
just one chance. If I prescribe, will you 
give me your word to follow my or- 
gers?” 

“Ves. Fire away.” 

Blundel’s word was good—again, ex- 


was the ver- 


chance — thanks to 


cept in business—and the specialist, like 


all his other acquaintances, knew it. 
“Get out of the city,” ordered the 
doctor, “before to-morrow morning. Go 
somewhere in the country—the real coun- 
try. Not to a resort. Stay there two 
months at the very least. Keep out of 
doors twenty-four hours a day, in all 
weathers. Sleep on a porch or in an open 
tent. I'll write out a diet for you—a 
vile one, but it must be that or starva- 
tion. Don’t read or write one word. 
Drop business. Don’t let a whisper of it 
reach you. Drink not a teaspoonful of 
anything stronger than milk. Coffee 
least of all. Naturally, no booze. Smoke 
just one mild cigar a day. Nothing else. 
In short, drop every excess, every form 
of dissipation, everything that you re- 
gard as a pleasure.” 
“Lord!” groaned 
soon go to jail.” 
“If there were an outdoor jail, I'd 
strongly advise you to commit some mis 
demeanor that would get you sent there 
for sixty days or more. Apart from the 
indoor life of a prison, it’s just what 
you need. Go away. Rusticate. Vege- 
tate. And keep it up for two torturing 
months. Do that, and I’ll gamble my 
reputation that you'll come back as good 
as new. Till the next time.” 
“If I don’t consent to jail myself 
this way ?” 


Blundell. “I'd 


as 
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“If you don’t.” said the doctor pleas- 
antly, “you'll either be dead before the 
two months are up, or—in a worse place 
than a jail.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When a man with your money goes 
there, they call it a sanitorium. When 
an ordinary man is sent there, it i 
garly known as an insane asylum. 
house,’ if you prefer.” 
Blundel turned gray-yellow. 
of nausea shook him. That night, 
no servant but his valet Hobbs 
was also a fairly good cook and 
carried in his pocket the 
diet list) he left town. 

As by inspiration, Blundel 
bered his five thousand acres of wilder- 
ness. Assuredly, such a place had been 
devised by Destiny to fit the doctor’s 
picture of the needful scene of exile. 
And _ thither the Samsonlike in- 
valid. , 

Three rooms in the tumbledown Big 
House were hastily put in shape for his 
use and Hobbs’. But these rooms Blun- 
del never entered. Doggedly, resentfully, 
he obeyed the specialist’s orders to stay 
out of doors twenty-four hours a day. 
In rain or shine, in frost, in baking 
heat, Blundel lived on the disreputable 
porch of this house or roamed miserably 
along the trails or rode a mountain pony 
or tried to fish. ‘To this man of cities the 
mighty silences of the hills and the 
solemn depths of the forests bore no 
message. He hated it all: the horrible 
stillness, the lack of interests, the loneli- 
ness, even the balsam tang of the air. 

The rigorously plain diet he found 
sickening. Absence from liquor left a 
dull void that at first rent his nerves to 
tatters. Like a marooned beachcomber 
to the far off ship he looked forward. 
from dawn to dark, to that one insulffi- 
cient after-dinner cigar doled out daily 
to him. 

He lad no resources beyond those 
that he had always forced others to pro- 
vide for him. Little as he cared for any 
book, he would blithely have given a 
hundred dollars for the privilege of 
reading one—and five hundred for a 
newspaper. His mind, too, long wonted 
to business, could not be forced without 
a sharp wrench from dwelling on the 


ish 
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remem- 


went 
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affairs of his office and the possible do- 
ings of his rivals. Huddled sulkily in his 
porch cot. glowering up at the patient 
stars, at night. he would find himself 
yearningly visualizing the glare of elec- 
tric signs, the dissonant roar of restau- 
rant-music. the harsh laughter and tinkle 
and voice-babel of the resorts where he 
loved to loaf away his evenings. Blun- 
del was in agony, mental and physical. 

But he stuck to his regime, as always 
he had stuck to everything he had under- 
taken. He stuck to it. not at all because 
of his promise, but because he knew the 
specialist was not an alarmist, to proph- 
esy falsely, and because that wretched 
hint about an insane asylum still turned 
him sick. Blundel loved life—his chosen 
life. And he wanted to become well 
fnough to go back to that life. So he re 
mained in his fear-wallcd prison. 

And in time came his reward. By the 
end of a month he suddenly realized, to 
his mild amaze, that he no longer lay 
blinking crossly at the stars, but fell into 
a dead and dreamless sleep the moment 
he went to bed—a twelve-hour sleep that 
left him vividly alive, clear-eyed and 
hungry in the morning. He grew to look 
forward ravenously to the three daily 
diet meals he had once abhorred. Under 
the benison of the rough exercise that 
he hated. his flesh grew hard, his nerves 
calm and strong. and his headaches were 
gone. Not for a quarter-century had he 
telt so well. 

But the boredom remained, a 
dom that sometimes amounted to physic- 
al pain. And another whole intermin- 
able month must pass before he could 
yo home. He associated in rough fashion 
with some of the laborers on the estate, 
joining at times in the work and amaz- 
ing them by his incredible strength. 
Lippit he met now and then. But the 
obsequious little man bored him more 
than did solitude. Blundel loathed a fool 
and detested a coward. And he had 
classed his landscape architect, at sight, 
as a cross between the two. 

Mrs. Lippit he had never met, partly 
because he seldom walked or rode along 
the uninteresting shack-village _ trail, 
partly because Lippit, recalling certain 
of the secretary’s anecdotes concerning 
Blundel’s private life, had gravely and 


bore- 
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earnestly warned Maida to keep out of 
his employer’s way. 

Thus, when one day Blundel came 
upon Mrs. Lippit at a twist in the river 
trail, he stood staring at her as at a 
vision. 

She was coming back from a flower- 
hunt ramble. Her dress was pink. So was 
her hat. So were her prettily tanned 
cheeks. So were the armful of wild aza- 
leas she carried. Behind her was the 
black green of the hemlocks, below her 
the soft brown of the woodland trail. 
The sunlight filtered through the thick 
branches above, showering her with gold. 
And her rather pretty eyes were wide 
with surprised fear at the encounter with 
the Man of Sin against whom she had 
been warned so strenuously. 

For more than a month, Gryce Blun- 
del had set eyes on no woman save for 
an occasional far-off glimpse at the slab- 
sided, tow-haired wives of the “poor 
whites” who worked on the estate. In 
civilization—on the street, in restaurant 
or theatre, on summer hotel veranda— 
he would not have bestowed a second 
look on the little ex-schoolma’am. Nor a 
second thought. By contrast with the 
women who flattered him in his every- 
day life, she would have seemed almost 
plain and wholly void of the snap and 
style and “go” that he demanded in a 
woman. Her clothes would have looked 
almost grotesque. 

But for weeks Blundel had had time 
to forget these others. For weeks he had 
been living the simplest of simple lives, 
a life empty of every interest. He was 
lonely, fearfully bored. And here, on the 
trail in front of him, stood a Woman, a 
woman who just now seemed beautiful. 

“Hello!” he said, with abrupt jovial- 
ity. “Who may you be?” 

She flushed painfully, and her wide 
eyes misted, thus adding to her tem- 
porary good looks. She tried to pass him, 
with a mumbled apology. But, good- 
naturedly insistent, he barred the way. 

“Hold on!” he laughed—not insult- 
ingly, but as though he were playing 
with a three-year-old child. “Hold on! 
Do you know, young lady, you're tres- 
passing on my land? And now you're 
trying to get away with it as if I was a 
street-car masher.” 




















Her rather pretty eyes were wide with surprised fear at the encounter with the Man of Sin against whom she had been 
warned so strenuously. 
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She stopped. Inwardly she cowered. 
Yo the eve, she merely seemed not un- 
pleasantly contused at the chance meet- 
ing. Through her terror. as a matter of 
fact. ran a tiny vein of joy. This ogre 
Lothario had called her “young lady.” 
was thirty-two. Lippit. in tidily 
moments, had taken of late to 
dubbing her ‘old woman.” Which se- 
retly distressed her. 

“Who are you?” 
‘And how do you happen to be crossing 
mv land without a ‘by vour leave?” 

“T’m—I live here.” she faltered. “I’m 
Mrs. Lippit.” 

“No?” he cried in jolly 
“Not little Mousie Lippit’s wife? He—” 

Perley Lippit,” she corrected, in per- 
fect good faith. “And now. please. may 
J Lo on?” 

“Why, certainly.” he assented, t 
dismay turning and falling into 
beside her. “I'll go with you. Say. do 
vou always take such short. fast steps? 
It'll trip me up trving to keep step with 


she 


pocose 


repeated Blundel. 


a er 
uNnbveilel, 


her 
step 


you. 

she abated her nervous pace, looking 
up at him out of her eye-corners. and 
marveling, reluctantly, at his mighty 
shoulders and his chest girth—also. at 
the wonderful outing suit and mauve 
silk shirt. He caught her glance of 
scared and wholly impersonal admira- 
tion and, blind to the impersonal element 
n it, was mildly thrilled. 

“So Lippit’s got a wife?” he hazarded. 
“A deuced pretty one. too. The secretive 
little cuss! He never peeped a word 
ibout it. He let me moon around here a 
whole rotten month, by myself, when | 
might have been friends with you.” 

“Oh!” 

‘To get back at him. I’m 
make him bring you over to the house 
for dinner to-night. I have to eat rank, 
bad, tasteless food, myself. But I'll have 
Hobbs scare up something decent for 


voiny to 


you—” 
“Oh, please!” she put in, 
“We—I—I’'m afraid we can't.” 
“Meaning it would be stupid to spend 


breathless. 


2 


an evening with an old fellow like me: 
But—”’ 

“Qh, no, sir. It isn’t that. Really, it 
isn’t. I—I don’t think Perlev—Mr. Lip- 


pit would—” 
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“No?” laughed Blundel. “Well, / 
think he would. At least, I’m dead sure 
he wr//, Watch and see.” 

They were coming out into the hid- 
eous clearing that was one day to be the 
“pleasance.” And fifty feet away, was 
Perley Lippit, blue prints in hand, is- 
suing nervous orders to a gang-foreman. 

“Hey, Lippit!’ hailed  Blundel. 
“Come over here!” 

Perley turned at his master’s voice. 
And his jaw went slack. What he had 
feared, what he had so fussily guarded 
against—had happened. There, against 
the background of hemlock, side by side, 
stood his wife and—the Man of Sin. 

Even as he grasped this horrifying 
fact, his feet were pattering obediently 
toward the two, in response to Gryce 
Blundel’s call. Before he had covered 
half the distance, the big voice boomed 
out in jocose reproof, 

“Hey?” called Blundel. “What's the 
meaning of this, hey? Where’ve you been 
hiding this little lady all the time?” 

‘“This—” sputtered Lippit, in awful 
straits, “this is my wife—Mrs. Lippit.” 
says,” returned Blundel. “I 
hadn’t picked you out as such a lucky 
man. But one never can tell. I want you 
and Mrs. Lippit to dine with me, this 
evening.” 

*But—but, sir—” 

“She seemed to think you mightn’t 
like it,’ went on Blundel, a rumble of 
almost bullying authority in his banter. 
“But I told her she was mistaken.” 

‘“]__§_we—” 

“She was mistaken, wasn’t she?” pur- 
sued Blundel, his eyes catching and grip- 
ping Lippit’s, his rejuvenated magnetic 
strength enveloping and half choking 
the squirming little man. 

“We'll— we'll be very happy to 
come,” babbled Lippit, miserably. 

“Good!” grunted Blundel. “I'll ex- 
pect you both at six. Trot back to your 
work now, son. I'll see Mrs. Lippit 
safely home.” 


“So she 


EN days went by: the pleasantest 
days Blundel had known in his 
exile, the most horrible days Lippit had 
ever writhed through. Days of alternate 
tears and scared smiles and perturbation 
for Maida. 
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That first dinner on the tumbledown 
porch of the Big House was followed by 
others. Blundel took to dropping in at 
the Lippits’ shack for five o’clock tea— 
which he didn’t drink. He was wont to 
stroll down to the shack for his evening 
cigar; to call there in the morning to 
ask Maida to walk with him; to arrange 
little outings for himself and the Lip- 
pits. In short, he managed to spend a 
goodly portion of his twelve daily wak- 
ing hours in Maida’s society. 

For a while, even to his wife, Lippit 
made no comment. Nor did Maida speak 
of the employer’s very evident interest 
in her. For the first time in their five 
years of married life, there was a theme 
which they did not discuss lengthily and 
discursively. But each felt the silence 
was infinitely more pregnant than speech. 

Lippit did not speak, because there 
was nothing to say. He felt that Blundel 
was in love with Maida. Lippit trusted 
her, wholly. He dared not forbid her 
to speak to Blundel. He had heard from 
the secretary too many stories of his em- 
ployer’s tactics toward people who 
thwarted him, not to believe that such an 
act would lead to his own instant dis- 
charge. He had read of such things. 

This job was his Chance. The Chance 
for which he had whined and prayed, 
this twenty years. With Blundel’s favor 
it would perhaps lead to a great career. 
‘The mountain air had done wonders for 
Maida’s lungs. Never had she been so 
well as now. And—a word of opposition 
from him would make Blundel cast them 
into outer darkness, with the old hope- 
less, penniless life-struggle to begin over 
again, the dreary, progressless struggle 
of the Inefficient. On the other hand, 
if— 

A rage—hot, virile, 
would rack Lippit at this stage of his 
bitter musings. His long and clammily 
weak fingers would clench as though in 
the thick throat of his enemy. He did 
not ‘see red’’—perhaps, outside of story- 
books, nobody does —but the lust of 
man-killing twisted and shook him like 
an electric current. 

He did not speak. What could he say? 
What could he do but watch in growing 
horror and yearn hopelessly to smash 
the man who had him, body and soul, 


wholesome — 
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in his employ? The subject lay too deep 
for discussion with Maida; and as for 
warning—of what could he warn her, 
without dire and useless insult ? 

As for Maida, she walked in some- 
thing between a daze and a nightmare. 
She was unused to attention. Save for 
Perley Lippit, no man had made serious 
love to her. And, since her marriage— 
why, she had read of such cases; but 
she had supposed that in real life things 
of that sort were forever ended, once 
a woman married. 

She was aghast at Blundel’s notice of 
her. She wanted to tell him to leave her 
alone. Then she, like Perley, recalled the 
tales of Blundel’s treatment of those 
who opposed him. She too had _ visions 
of a return to the long uphili road of 
penury. None the less,—she was a good 
little woman,—she had nerved_ herself 
from the first to resent indignantly any 
advances Blundel might make. 

Sut, to her bewilderment, he made 
no advances. At none that she 
could classify. He was outside her nar- 
row experience. She could not under- 
stand him. Meantime, she railed at her- 
self for a wicked woman, because she 
felt a reluctant flattery that so rich, so 
famous, so notorious a man should be at- 
tracted to her. And shame held her 
dumb. 

One evening, affairs reached a climax. 
Lippit came home to the shack, carrying 
a sealed packet in his hand, carrying it 
as if it burned him. He walked into the 
little dining-room, where Maida was set- 
ting the table; and he laid down in 
front of her the parcel he carried. 

“Why,” she said, picking it up and 
turning it over, “this is a registered 
package, isn’t it? It’s addressed to—to 
Mr. Blundel. And, it hasn’t been 
opened yet. Where did you get it?” 

“He gave it to me,” answered Lippit, 
his voice dead. “I was passing the Big 
House, on the way here. He was on the 
porch. He called me and he said: ‘I sent 
to New York for this for the Missus. 
It just got here. Take it to her with my 
best.’ And—and—” 

“And you took it,” she finished, not 
in satire, but merely to complete for him 
the sentence for whose words he seemed 
to be groping. 


least. 


sce, 
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“Ves,” he flared, “I took it. Don’t rub 
it in. I took it. I wanted to throw it into 
his fat face. But I didn’t dare. Because 
I’m a low-down coward. So I took it. 
‘There it is.” 

“Why, Perley!” she gasped. “Why, 
Perley! What's the matter?” 

“What zsv’¢ the matter?” he retorted, 
the flood-gates broken to flinders. “What 
isn’t the matter? The matter is that I’m 
a coward and a cur and I don’t know 
what else. I stand by with my hands at 
my sides and I let a bigger man make 
love to my wife and—and send _ her 
presents. But if that package has in it 
what I think it has, I’m not going to 
stand by any more. I’1—Ill kill him?” 
he finished, his shaking voice scaling to a 
choked, birdlike screech. 

“Perley!” she cried, catching his 
sleeve in both hands. “Oh, my dear, I 
never saw you like this! You’re—you're 
terrible’ You mustn’t say such things! 


You mustn’t—” 

“Open it!” he croaked, the sweat pour- 
ing down his forehead. “Open it!” 

He pointed a shaking finger at the 
package. With fingers as shaky she broke 


the string and the red seals and undid 
the paper wrapping. A glazed white 
pasteboard box that bore the imprint of 
a New York jeweler was exposed. 

Lifting the box top, Maida drew forth 
a crumple of white tissue paper, from 
which, as she began to unwind it, fell a 
little oblong morocco box. A pressure of 
the spring brought to view, on a bed of 
white satin, a filagreed brooch, wherein 
were set, in tiny grape clusters, a halt- 
score of small pearls. 

Maida stared open-mouthed at a treas- 
ure that most of the women whom Blun- 
del delighted to honor would have re- 
garded as almost too paltry for accept- 
ance, 

Had the present cost 
thousand dollars instead of a 
seventy-five, Maida could not have been 
more completely dazzled. Apart from a 
fifty-five dollar engagement ring, (which 
Perley had bought for her on five-dollar 
weekly installments,) her wedding ring 
and a carnelian buckle that had been her 
mother’s, this was the first jewelry she 
had owned. And it was wonderfully 
pretty. She was roused from her musing. 


seventy-five 
mere 
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“Stop it!” Perley Lippit was entreat- 
ing, huskily. “Oh, stop it, Maida!” 

She dragged her eyes from the gift. 

“Stop what?” she asked. 

“Looking like that! You were looking 
at that cursed thing just the way the 
girl in the opera Hughes gave us tickets 
for looked at the casket of jewelry the 
red devil left at her door! Oh, Maida, 
dont.” 

She stared at him dully, for a mo- 
ment, then broke into a passion of weep- 
ing. ° 

Lippit was down on his knees, awk- 
wardly, beside her; pawing in futile 
fashion at her hands-covered face, as 
might a dog whose loved master was in 
grief; and beseeching her not to cry. 
Presently, she ceased, and got up slowly 
from the chair into which she had 
dropped. 

She closed the morocco case, put it 
back in its box and began to wrap it up. 

“If you aren't too tired, dear,” she 
said, dully, ‘‘will you take it back to 
him now? I—I suppose I’d better begin 
packing ?” 

“IT knew it was jewelry,” he said. “I 
was sure. And—” 

His voice grew indistinct. 

“It’s been so nice here,” he muttered. 
“And the men got on fine with me and 
you've got so well and everything.” 

“I know, dear,” she said, holding his 
hand tight. “I know.” 

Very simply, like two little children, 
they kissed each other. And Perley 
picked up the package and set out for 
the Big House. 


AIDA watched him until he was out 
of sight along the trail. ‘hen she 
turned back into the dining-room and 
mechanically went on arranging the 
table. Once she stopped and shook her 
head impatiently, to drive away some 
unwelcome vision—the vision of a won- 
derful gold-and-pearl brooch. She had 
always loved pearls. She had never ex- 
pected to come so near to owning any. 
Perley Lippit plodded along through 
the early twilight toward the Big House. 
And, as he walked, grief again gradually 
made place for futile rage. He had been 
on the verge of success in life after all 
these years of failure. He and Maida 





























“Primordial men!’ chuckled Blundel in huge delight. ‘‘ You a primordial man! Lord!’’ _Lippit’s mouth tightened and 
his face grew pink; but he went on bravely: ‘“You are in love with my wife. You have sent her jewelry.” 
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had been so happy this past year. They 
had never harmed anyone. Why should 
they be kicked out, just because Maida 
was a good woman? 

Why must he go through the rest of 
his life despising himself because he had 
been too much afraid of poverty to re- 
sent his employer’s actions? Why must 
job-cowardice make a mouse of him? 4 
mouse.’ Yes, he had overheard the super- 
intendent tell one of the foremen that 
Blundel spoke habitually of the land- 
scape architect as ‘‘Mousie Lippit.” He 
had heard; and it had stung and burned. 

Lippit came out of the trail, onto the 
embryo lawn that stretched in front of 
the Big House. There, on the porch, 
lounged Blundel, smoking that cherished 
daily cigar, and sprawling in a sea 
chair that his vast bulk overflowed. 

At sight of the man whose nod was 
enough to make or break him—and who 
was about to break him—Lippit’s fury 
broke past sanity. Nor did he stop to 
realize that nine-tenths of that fury was 
for the man who could give 
presents such as he himself could not, 
presents which could make Maida look 
like that. Of a sudden, his plan of action 
changed. The Mouse was lashed by jeal- 
ousy into the semblance of a Man. A 
very foolish, futile semblance. But still 
a semblance. 

“Mr. Blundel,” began Lippit, very 
quietly and very slowly, as he halted in 
front of the veranda steps, “I’ve come 
here to propose something to you.” 

“Why, hello, Lippit,” said Blundel, 
glancing carelessly down at his visitor. 
“Come on up. Have a cigar. How’d the 
Missus like her present? I was just 
thinking of dropping over to ask.” 

“Mr. Blundel,” went on Lippit, “you 
are in love with my wife. And—” 

“Huh? What’s that? I—” 

“And,” continued Lippit, still speak- 
ing slowly as though trying to pick the 
right words out of a too-large assort- 
ment, “I’ve come here to settle with you. 
I might have shot you. No jury would 
convict me. But I’ve thought of a better 
way.” 

He paused an instant. Blundel was 
eyeing him now in amused wonder. The 
big man’s expression maddened Lippit ; 
but he fought back the torrent of scream- 





jealousy 
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ing denunciation that burst his lips, and 


forced himself to go on, in the same 
slow, judicial tone: 
“If we were in civilization, there 


would be a regular way of settling such 
things. But we aren’t. We are in the 
wilderness. And I’m going to revert to 
wilderness methods in dealing with you. 
Here in the mountains we’re pri—pri- 
mordial men.” 

“Primordial men!” chuckled Blundel 
in huge delight. “ Yow a primordial man! 
Lord!” 

Lippit’s mouth tightened and his face 
grew pink; but he went on bravely: 

“You are in love with my wife. You 
have sent her jewelry. Here it is, by the 
way” — carefully laying the packet on 
the step above him. “I’m returning it— 
in her name. I know what that means. 
It means you'll revenge yourself by set- 
ting us adrift. By turning me out of my 
job, by wrecking my future. Well, go 
ahead and do it. I’ve no redress, except 
what nature gave me. And that’s the 
redress I’m going to take. You’ve called 
me a mouse. They say even a mouse will 
fight, if it’s cornered. And I’m cornered. 
Are you man enough to fight me before 
I go? Or must I come up there and 
thrash you? You—gyou big stiff!” he 
ended right undramatically. 

Blundel had scrambled in leisurely 
fashion from his chair. Now, slowly, he 
came down the steps and stood facing 
Perley. The latter had never been in a 
fight. He did not know whether or not 
this was the correct moment to begin 
active hostilities—or, indeed, just how to 
begin them. 

“Mousie,” said Blundel, the banter 
gone from face and voice, leaving both 
like granite, “‘you’ve done a grand stunt, 
haven’t you? And you’ve spoken your 
little piece very nicely. Here’s the time 
when I’m supposed to cringe at such 
heroism and for my nobler nature to get 
in its fine work and make me say: ‘You 
win. I retract my base designs, in face 
of your sublime courage.’ That’s the cor- 
rect play, I think, according to the 
novels and the shows I’ve seen.” 

Lippit did not answer. He stood, per- 
plexed, peering up through the twilight 
at the bulk above him. 

“Well,” resumed “that’s 


Blundel, 
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what’s not going to happen. This is in 
real life. I don’t turn out for anyone 
when my course is once laid. Understand 
that, son, once and for all. A lot of 
better men than you have come to grief 
by forgetting it. The next point is this: 
You’ve challenged Bruiser Blundel to 
fight you. No living man ever did that 
and got away with it. It’s a grand-stand 
play that wont work.” 

“It’s not a grand-stand play.” fiercely 
denied Lippit. 

“No? It doesn’t matter, either 
You’ve dared me to fight. And 
you’ve got to make good. I call your 
bluff, you blustering little four-flusher. 
Jt was you that asked for the fight. Now 
you've got to take it. If you care enough 
for your wife to fight for her, get busy.” 

Perley Lippit doubled his moist fists 
till the nails cut his palms. Leaping 
bodily at Blundel, he struck with both 
hands at the same time, aiming wildly 
for the face. 

Blundel did not guard. He let both 
futile blows land. They did not break 
the skin. 

Stretching forth his right arm as 
Perley struck, Blundel deftly caught his 
antagonist by the scruff of the neck and 
lifted him clear off the ground, holding 
him there at arm’s length. It was a fea 
of muscle that Lippit was too unlearned 
in athletics to appreciate. 

Perley, wriggling and kicking in that 
unbending grip, continued to strike fran- 
tically at the moon-round face that was 
just beyond his reach. 

“Let me down, you big coward?!” he 


way. 
now 


shrieked, as he went on striking. ‘Let 
me down and fight fair!” 

“Son,” drawled Blundell, “if I'd 
fought fair, they’d be carrying home 
what was left of you, by this time. Now 
you'll listen to me. (Don’t let me inter- 


fere with your gymnastics. Go right on 
punching the poor air.) I’m not in love 
with your wife, and I couldn't be in a 
thousand years — no disrespect to her. 
She comes nearer being human society 
than anybody I’ve found in this rotten 
hole. That’s why I’ve seen so much of 
her. I’d like to flatter you both by saying 
I’m stuck on her. But I can’t. I’m get- 
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ting out of here to-morrow morning, 
thank the Lord. I got a note from my 
doctor to-night, saying I could. So you 
needn’t throw up your job. I made you 
fight—or try to fight—to see if you were 
bluffing or if you really had the sand to 
hit a man who could lick you as easily 
as he could fire you. But don’t do it 
again. The next man might hurt you. 
Take that silly. cheap brooch back to 
your wife. If you don’t want her to have 
it from me, pay me for it by the month 
out of your wages. Why, you poor fool, 
if I cared for any woman do you sup- 
pose I’d give her a measly piker baubie 
like that? I got it as I’d give a toy to a 
kid.” 

He set Lippit none too gently on the 
ground once more, and turned away. 

“That’s all,” he finished, over his 
shoulder, as he remounted the steps. 
“Say good-by to the Missus for me. 
You’ve both been barking up the wrong 
tree. Now maybe you'll settle down and 
be sane again.” 


RUISER BLUNDELL slouched into 
the house, leaving Perley standing 
where he was. Once inside and out. of 
hearing, Blundel summoned the valet. 
“Pack!” he ordered tersely. “We pull 
out on the forty-five to-morrow 
morning.” 


SIX 


“To-morrow morning, sir?” echoed 
Hobbs. ‘*But—but, sir—” 
“T know.” Blundel cut him. short. 


“And I’m breaking my rule by breaking 
my word. I promised my doctor I’d stay 
out the two months. But I can’t. It’s too 
slow. Pack.” 

He turned back to the porch. Lippit 
Blundel stood there, 


was gone. Long, 
looking down the shack-village trail, 


through the gathering night. The granite 
quality had gone out of his big face, 
leaving it curiously wistful. 

“And she wasn't like any of the rest,” 
he found himself muttering, presently. 
“T wish—” 

In defiance of the specialist’s orders, 
Blundel drew out a second cigar and 
lighted it. 

“The measly little cuss!” he growled 
wrathfully. “He licked me. Licked me!” 


‘The Shrimp, ’’ another “different” story by Albert Payson 
Terhune, will be in the September Red Book Magazine. 
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| ——|T twenty minutes past eight 
A on a dark, pleasantly warm 
IE autumnal evening, Mr. Lionel 
=== Cutts sallied out into the 
streets of Norwich in search of adven- 
tures. His mind was pleasantly free 
from all sense of responsibility. 

Mr. Cutts had glanced in at the boots’ 
office to be sure that his sample-cases 
were in order, and a porter and barrow 
duly commanded for the following 
morning. He had written a full account 


to his employers of his doings in a neigh- 
boring town, had enclosed a very credit- 
able sheet of orders, and the usual 
grumble as to the immoral competition 
indulged in by a rival firm—which com- 
petition, he managed to hint delicately, 
might have resulted in a serious loss of 
business but for his own personal popu- 
larity with his customers. 

Mr. Cutts was fortified by the recent 
consumption of his favorite meal—a 
hearty meat tea—a repast of which he 
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was secretly ashamed but to which he 
still clung; and he was conscious more 
than ever of that curious and most un- 
accountable thrill which nearly always 
stirred his pulses when he sallied out 
after his day’s work into the gas-lit 
streets of some little known town. For 
Lionel Cutts, although an excellent com- 
mercial traveler, and a young man of 
regular habits and blameless life, was an 
exceedingly romantic person. 

The direction which his wanderings 
took was in itself a proof of his eccen- 
tricity. He deliberately avoided the 
crowded main street. The moving-pic- 
ture theatres, so far as he was concerned, 
displayed their flamboyant signs in vain. 
The huge advertisements of a world- 
famed circus left him unmoved. He wan- 
dered instead around the Cathedral 
Close, gazed up at the gloomy, ivy- 
covered houses, listened to the rustling 
of the wind in the elm trees, pursued for 
some distance the path which skirted the 
turbid river. 

Mr. Cutts never could explain, even 
to himself, the satisfaction which he un- 
doubtedly derived from such peregrina- 
tions. He only knew that he lost count of 
himself, felt imbued with a vague sense 
of superiority, was dimly conscious of 
the existence of many things in life 
which had nothing whatever to do with 
the admirable career of “Our Mr. Lionel 
Cutts,” of the great firm of Merry- 
weather, Jones & Co. And all the time 
there was the unexpressed, perhaps un- 
realized hope of an adventure—a hope 
utterly vague but sufficiently inspiring to 
lead him often to the silent places when 
the crowded streets, the hum of many 
voices and the popular music called 
loudly to his kind. A light in the window 
of a silent house, the strains of a violin 
from the door of some remote public- 
house, had all possessed their allure- 
ments for him. He had had many dis- 
appointments, some laughable, some 
humiliating, all commonplace. To-night 
was to be different ! : 

It started, of course, with a girl. She 
passed him at the end of an empty street 
leading out from the Close, a slim- 
figured, graceful girl, with pale, impress- 
ive face and large, dark eyes, which 
swept him over modestly, yet not without 
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some interest as she paused at the edge of 
the curbstone. It was a lonely spot— 
there was scarcely another soul in sight 
and notwithstanding her undoubtedly 
refined appearance, her eyes had not been 
immediately withdrawn from his eager 
gaze. Lionel Cutts took his courage in 
both hands. He removed the cigarette 
from his mouth and lifted his tweed cap. 
These things were done with the best 
possible air. 

“Can I be of 
he inquired. 

She looked at him, not angrily but 
with some surprise. 

“Assistance?” she repeated. and from 
the first sound of her voice Lionel Cutts 
felt that his adventure had arrived. 

“Thought you’d lost your way or 
something of that sort,” he continued. 

She actually smiled at him: a curious, 
apologetic little smile. 

“To tell you the truth,” she confessed, 
moving a little nearer to him, “I have.” 

“May I try and put you right?” he 
begged. “I’m a stranger here myself, just 
strolling about for a bit, but I know a 
few of the streets.” 

“You don’t live in the city, then?” 

He shook his head. By this time, 
owing to his skillful manoeuvres, they 
were walking side by side. 

“Just passing through,” he explained 
airily. “I am taking a little motor tour 
through the eastern counties—looking 
for a shoot for next year.” 

“How lovely!” she murmured. 

“What about yourself ?” he inquired. 

“Oh, I’m staying down there for a 
night or two with my father,” she re- 
plied, motioning back with her head to- 
wards the Close. ‘My father is a clergy- 
man on the other side of the county, and 
we are staying—with the Dean.” 

Lionel Cutts didn’t know exactly what 
a dean was but he felt that it was some- 
thing exceedingly superior. There was no 
doubt now about the adventure. 

“Would you honor me by taking a 
little walk?” he asked. 

She seemed dubious. ‘The shadow of 
her ecclesiastical relatives seemed to lean 
down over her. 

“T don’t think I dare,’ 
“You see, I don’t know 
Way 2?” 





assistance, miss?” 


any 
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she murmured. 
you. Which 
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“First turn to the left, round here,” 
he replied promptly. “It leads right out 
into the country. Let’s pretend we're old 
friends, been introduced by the bishop 
and all that sort of thing. My name’s 
Montressor—Lionel Montressor.”’ 

She sighed. 

“T can see that you are used to having 
your own way,” she observed resignedly. 
“Mine is Hardcastle—Nancy Hardcas- 
tle. I came out for a few minutes because 
all the rooms were so hot. Now you must 
tell me about your motor tour and about 
your shooting. How lovely to have a 
shoot of your own!” 

He smiled in a superior sort of way. 

“Id rather hear about your father’s 
parish,” he replied. 

They had a very pleasant walk and 
they exchanged many confidences of an 
interesting and personal nature. When 
they parted at the corner of the Close, 
the voung lady became almost solemn. 

“Mr. 
nestly, “I want you to promise me, upon 
your word of honor, that you will for- 
get this evening—that if we should ever 
meet again in society you will treat me 
as a stranger. I have never in my life 
done such a dreadful thing as this, but 
I wont regret it—if you will give me 
that promise.” 

He gave it, much impressed, and al- 
though she seemed at first terribly dis- 
tressed by the condition which he im- 
posed, she eventually paid—-well away 
from the gas lamp. Lionel Cutts walked 
back to his hotel with his feet on air. 
He had spent a thoroughly satisfactory 
evening. 


Montressor,” she pieaded ear- 


HEIR next meeting was not in so- 

ciety. It took place at about five 
minutes past nine on the following morn- 
ing, when Lionel Cutts was personally 
assisting in the unloading of his sample- 
cases and their disposal inside the prem- 
ises of Messrs. Hyde Brothers, drapers 
and haberdashers. Miss Hardcastle was 
standing behind the counter upon which 
he had just deposited, with some effort, 
his heaviest case. He looked at her, 
breathless, his mouth a little open, his 


healthy color deepening, perspiration 


not wholly born of his exertions stand- 
ing out on his forehead. As usual in such 
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a situation, the woman triumphed. She 
smiled at him sweetly. 

“Out early, aren’t you, Mr. Montres- 
sor?” she remarked. ‘Are you motoring 
far to-day?” 

“How’s the Dean?’ he managed to 
stammer. 

She leaned across the counter. 

“Don’t let’s be sillies any longer,” she 
said earnestly. “If you want to see Mr. 
Orton, the new buyer, he’s just over 
there, through that door; and Mr. 
Creatrex, of Brown & Horris, is in the 
next department, waiting to get hold of 
him, with four truck-loads of samples. 
If you slip through that door you'll just 
get in first.”’ 

Mr. Cutts, notwithstanding his zo- 
mantic disposition, was all for business. 
He was off like a shot and he beat the 
enterprising representative of Messrs. 
Brown & Horris by a short head. An 
hour later, on his way out after a most 
successful interview, he approached with 
some temerity the counter behind which 
Miss Hardcastle was standing. 

“Will you please—” he began. 

“Same time and place to-night,” she 
interrupted, glancing over her shoulder, 
“and my name is Nancy Grey. Don’t let 
them see you talking to me. It wont do 
you any good.” 

Lionel Cutts lifted his hat and left 
the place, somewhat cheered. He kept 
his appointment that night with a cer- 
tain amount of trepidation, but he found 
Miss Grey a most delightful young 
woman. 

“Tdiotic, wasn’t it!” she laughed, as 
they shook hands. “But I can’t help it. 
Being in business all day, a girl does 
sort of get fed up with commonplace 
things, and I’m confessing right away 
that I like to make believe. I was making 
believe all last evening. It came just as 
natural as anything.” 

“Same here,” he acknowledged 
heartily. “I can’t keep off it. I don’t care 
for the ordinary sort of amusements at 
all after my work’s done. I like to 
wander off and make believe, too.” 

“Now isn’t that queer!’ she ex- 
claimed, stopping short upon the pave- 
ment for a moment. “I never met any 
one else like it before. It’s exactly what 
I do myself. I can’t keep from it,” she 
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asserted impressively. “Last night I was 
pretending that I had been dining at the 
Palace and my car had broken down. I 
was looking for assistance when I met 
you, but I had to change things just a 
little because I suddenly remembered 
that I wasn’t in evening dress.” 

“Seems to me we ought to hit it off 
together,” he declared confidently. 
“What shall it be to-night—moving- 
picture or the theatre ?” 

“That’s just what ordinary people 
would do,” she objected. 
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They traveled out of the city on the 
top of an electric car, and during the 
whole of the journey she never men- 
tioned their destination. Arrived at the 
terminus, she led the way down what 
seemed to be a country lane in process 
of transition into an urban street. On 
either side were recently-built small 
villas of Garden City type, each stand- 
ing in a little plot of garden. The pave- 
ment had only just been put down. The 
whole neighborhood, in the gloom of 
the evening, at any rate, was new and 

















He looked at her, breathless, his mouth a little open, his healthy color 
deepening, a perspiration not wholly born of his exertions, standing 
out on his forehead. As usual in such a situation, the woman triumphed. 








“Anything you like to suggest,” he 
remarked gallantly. 

She reflected for a moment. Then her 
face lighted up. 

“T know what!’’ she decided suddenly. 
“T’ll take you to where I went this morn- 
ing before breakfast. I saw something 
which has made me imagine things all 
day. I’ve made up nearly a dozen 
stories about it. We'll have to go by tram. 
Do you mind?” 

“Not I!” he answered. “I don’t care 
how far it is—the farther the better.” 


uninspiring. Many of the houses were 


empty—unfinished. Lionel Cutts 
stumbled against a pile of bricks. He 
relieved his feelings by an expression to 
which his companion remained politely 
deaf. 

“You don’t live down here, do you?” 
he asked her doubtfully. 

“Not I,” she replied ; “only Father’s a 
builder and this last house belongs to 
him. I came down on my bicycle early 
this morning with a note, and—well, 
wait just a moment.” 
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They had reached the end of the 
street now—a street which terminated in 
the open fields—and she pushed open 
the gate of the house in front of which 
they had paused. They groped their 
way up a little path to the 
stuccoed front of the little villa. There 


was no light shining from any of the win- 


eravel 


dows. Only the outline of the building 
was dimly visible, rising out of a desert 
of immature garden. Beyond was the un 
touched country. a dark. uneven chaos, 


trees close at hand standing 


with a few 
up like black sentinels. 
“Anvone living | 


ered. 


ere 2” 
man whis] 
She nod led. 
“A retired colonel in the Army. He is 
I came down with a not 


Father's tenant. lute 
this morning about some alterations. bu 
no one answered the bell. so I strolled 
round and just glanced in at this 
window—this side one here. Step softly 
on the grass border. Now have you some 
Don't say you haven't. for 
goodness’ sake! I quite forgot that it 
would be dark.” 

“I’ve got plenty of matches. all right.” 
Lionel Cutts assured her, drawing a box 
from his por ket. “Suppose 
sees us hanging around here. though.” 

“That's all 
briskly. “I left the note in the letter- 
box this morning and I’ve come for an 
answer. Just strike a match and look in 
at the window. I want you to see it just 
as I did.” 

It was a dark night. 


once 


matches ? 


anyone 


orl ” } a red 
right. she answerea 


but windless. The 


match, when kindled. burned 


steadily. The young man held it close 


to 


lose 
the window and peered into a plainly- 
furnished but comfortable little « 
room. At first he could distinguisi 
ing except a white cloth on the table. By 
degrees, however. he other things. 
Phe cloth was laid for a meal which had 
ipparently been hastily abandoned. An 
empty decanter lay upon its side and 
across the tablecloth was a dark stream 
of red wine. A glass by the side of the 
vacant place was still half filled. There 
was a barely touched cutlet on the plate, 
and a napkin thrown in a heap on a 
vegetable dish. A chair lay on its side 
where the diner had been sitting. The 
cloth had been dragged a little askew, 


Visyjayer 
i 


illiiw- 


} 
noth- 


saw 
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and, staring at them with eyes like pin- 
pricks of fire, and tail lifted straight into 
the air, was a tortoise-shell cat. It was 
mewing loudly and scratching the floor. 

“What do you make of that?” the girl 
whispered. “It’s just as it was this morn- 


ing.” 
“Some one’s done a skiddoo in a 
hurry,” Mr. Cutts observed, lighting 


another match. “I wonder,” he added, 
lis practical mind for the moment tri- 
umphing, “why the cat hasn't eaten the 
utlet.” 
Phe cat's red tongue shot out as it 
moved \ ward them. It 

this precise moment that fear entered 
nto the seuls of both Lionel Cutts and 
Nancy Grev. It came from some hidden 
source and for some unexplained reason, 


a sure hold of them. 


sSioOwiv te Was at 


hut it seized 

Phe scene upon which the young man 
had glanced with the idlest curiosity, 
became suddenly invested with a dim 
nd creeping horror. There was some- 
around them. something near. 
was terrifying. He struggled 
against it bravely but his throat became 
dry and his knees began to shake. Then 
his companion spoke to him. 

“Looks odd. doesn’t it?” 
“It was just like that 


I’ve been making believe 





she faltered. 
this morning. 


about it all 


almost any- 





day. One might fancy 
thing.” , 

“Almost anything!’ he echoed, light- 
ing another, match with trembling fin- 


ers. “Isn't there a servant or anvone in 


he house?” 

‘Got one coming to-morrow, he told 
Father,” she replied. “He seemed rather 
proud of being able to do everything for 
himself just fer a day or two—said 
he was an old campaigner. He must have 
gone away in a hurry. Don't let’s stop 
any longer.” 

An immense relief upon the 
soul of Lionel Cutts at his companion’s 
he remained for a mo- 
inside the 


seized 
suggestion. Yet 
ment 
the blazing eves of the cat seemed to 
grow larger and larger. 

“Devil take that cat!” he muttered. 

“Let’s go!” the girl begged, tugging 
at his arm and utterly heedless of his 
lapse. ‘‘We’ll make up stories about this 
on the way home.” 


motionless. Just room, 
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But Lionel Cutts, although his knees 
shook, knew quite well that the moment 
for flight had passed. 

“There may be—a real story,” he an- 
swered. “That cat is crying for help. 
Let’s look in the other down-stairs 
room.” 

She caught him convulsively by the 
arm. 

“Tt’s silly,” she faltered, “but I don’t 
want to. I’m afraid! I want to get away, 
back to the lights. I want to run.” 

“So do I, like the deuce!’’ he groaned. 
“But we can't do it. Come along.” 

He led the way fearfully but 
doggedly. On the other side of the front 
door was another room, corresponding 
in size with the one into which they had 
been looking. They stole up to it on 
tiptoe. Cutts struck a match, held it 
down for a moment until the flame 
burned clearly—then up. Its light was 
sufficient. They saw in. 

The girl tried to shriek, but her voice 
broke piteously. As for her companion, 
a curious thing happened. The fear of 
a few seconds ago fell away from him. 
He found his brain working, his muscles 
tingling for action. How best to help? 
For help seemed sorely needed. 

On his side near the middle of the 
room, bound hand and foot with cruel 
cords, lay an elderly gentleman. His face 
was ghastly white ; the veins were stand- 
ing out on his forehead; there were 
specks of blood on his lips. His eyes 
were protruding—their stare was almost 
like the stare of the dead. 

A few feet away from him, a man was 
on his knees before a small safe. His 
arms were clasped on the top of his 
head; he was swaying backwards and 
forwards, muttering to himself—and he 
was as black as jet. 

“It’s the elephant-rider 
circus!’ Miss Grey faltered. 

The young man’s plan of campaign 
was already fixed. He had tried the 
window and found it fast. Suddenly he 
rained a hurricane of blows upon the 
panes with his ash stick. He found a 
place free of broken glass, placed his 
hand firmly upon it, and with a skill ac- 
quired from practicing over counters in 
his spare moments, he vaulted into the 
room of tragedy. 





from the 
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“What’s going on here?” he cried. 

There was no reply. The man who lay 
upon the floor made weak but ineffectual 
efforts to expel the clumsily-fashioned 
gag from his mouth. The elephant-rider 
had risen, without undue haste, to his 
feet. He came slowly across the room. 
He walked with a curious noiselessness. 
The veneer of civilization acquired with 
his European clothes, seemed to have 
fallen away from him. There was a wild- 
ness about his eyes, a threat in his very 
silence, alike terrifying. Lionel Cutts 
was miserably conscious of an immense 
inferiority of size and muscle. He 
gripped his ash stick firmly but he felt 
like a pigmy defying a giant. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he 
demanded, his voice weakening. 

There was no answer. The elephant- 
rider leaned forward. Cutts struck at 
him fiercely, but though the blow fell 
upon his head, the African never winced. 
With a sudden movement he seized Cutts 
in his arms. The two swayed backwards 
and forwards in an uneven struggle. 
Peering at them through the dim light, 
the girl, who had followed her escort 
into the room, began to scream. The 
African’s long fingers had closed upon 
the young man’s throat. Very slowly he 
began to strangle him. 

Cutts, almost from the first, was in 
desperate straits. He was in the hands of 
a man of twice his physical strength, a 
man, too, who seemed fired with a 
homicidal fury. Cutts felt the cruel fin- 
gers burning at his throat, the hideous 
choking, the beginning of darkness. 

The girl rushed towards them. Sud- 
denly she paused. The bound man upon 
the floor was trying to make her under- 
stand something. He was looking towards 
his pockets. She dropped on her knees 
by his side. When she stood up, for the 
first time in her life she held a 
revolver. She looked at it and felt for 
the trigger. The Colonel nodded eagerly. 

Once more she hastened across the 
room. 

Cutts had become limp now. The 
African held him in his arms—seemed 
about to dash him upon the floor. Her 
hand shook. There was a red fire danc- 
ing before her eyes. She dared not aim. 
She pressed the revolver suddenly against 
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the body of the African and pulled the 
trigger desperately—once, twice, three 
times. Then she ran away, shrieking and 
wringing her hands. 

The room was full of smoke, hideous 
with the cries of the wounded man. 
Cutts sat on the floor, leaning against 
the wall, slowly recovering his breath. 
His face was black and his eyes staring. 

“My God!” he sobbed. “My God!” 

It was the girl’s turn now; and her 
courage, too, arrived at this hour of 
trial in the midst of their adventure. 
She first of all lighted a candle, and 
then, with a knife from the dining-room. 
she cut the cords from the bound man, 
held wine to his lips and passed it on 
to Lionel Cutts. All the time the ele- 
phant-rider lay groaning upon the floor, 
his breathing becoming faint. He had 
rolled at first from side to side. Now he 
was almost still. 

“Do you think I have killed him?” 
the girl moaned. 

“Mighty good job if you have!” the 
Colonel exclaimed. ‘“Thank heavens for 
your pluck, little girl! The brute! He’s 
kept me here for nearly twenty-four 
hours, waiting for me to give him the 
word to unlock that safe.” 

“What is it? Jewels?” Lionel Cutts 
asked, as he staggered to his feet. 

The Colonel drew a long breath. Then 
he groped his way across the room and 
with shaking fingers adjusted the lock 
and opened the door of the safe. Upon 
the iron shelf was a small black image, 
and around its neck, hanging from a 
thread of gold wire, a single pearl. 

“T brought it back from a temple in 
Central Africa,” he explained. “They 
told me there’d be trouble but I never 
dreamed they’d reach me here.” 

They all looked at the image, which 
seemed to be fashioned of some jet-black 
metal. The body was the body of a 
woman, the face hideous yet fascinating. 

“Some day I'll tell you the story,” 
the Colonel promised. “Just at present 
I’ve had enough of the thing.” 

He closed up the safe. 

“T think,” Cutts remarked, picking up 
his hat, “that we'll be going.” 

The Colonel nodded. 


“Can’t talk to you to-night,” he 


groaned. “Call at the police-station, will 
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you, and tell them about this fellow. 
I’m going to lie down.” 

They stole out of the house. They held 
one another tightly all the way down the 
half-lighted road. The horror of the 
night seemed to have afflicted them with 
a sort of mental paralysis. ‘They scarcely 
spoke. 

They came out into the lights. He 
drew a great breath of relief. The rattle 
of an electric car sounded like music. 

“We don’t need to make-believe about 
to-night!” he muttered. 


MONTH later, on the occasion of 
Lionel Cutts’ next journey to Nor- 
wich, Miss Nancy Grey and he dined 
with Colonel Ransome at the Grand 
Hotel. They had all become normal 
again, but the horror of that night had 
left behind it a certain efiect. It was a 
very pleasant dinner and the Colonel 
talked to them for some time of his wan- 
derings in Africa and his many remark- 
able adventures there. Finally. towards 
the close of the evening, he touched upon 
the one subject which up till then they 
had managed to avoid. 
“T’ve presented that idol to the British 
Museum,” he said, ‘‘and I’ve sold the 
pearl. Deuced valuable it was, too! The 
first jeweler I showed it to gave me a 
thousand pounds for it. And now, you 
two young people,” he went on, “I'd 
like to tell you both what I am going to 
do with that thousand pounds.” 

Miss Grey, who was really an ex- 
ceedingly practical young woman, 
nodded with an air of keen interest. 

“T’ve invested it, for the present,” the 
Colonel continued, “and it’s going to be 
handed over as a dowry to the first young 
lady of my acquaintance of whose matri- 
monial plans I approve. Don’t happen 
to know of anyone, do you, Miss 
Nancy ?” 

She sat, for a moment, quite still. 
There was a shade of pink in her cheeks. 
Mr. Lionel Cutts coughed. 

“We thought sometime next autumn, 
sir,” he remarked. “I am to have a small 
share in the business then.” 

“Congratulate you both!” the Colonel 
declared heartily. “It’s just the answer I 
was hoping for. The money’s ready any 
time.” 
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T'S «a jocund tale, this blithe romance wherein Meredith Nicholson turits an 

Indiana day intoan Arabian Night and all the world makes merry. 
hegins, you may remember, (the first half of the story appeared tu our July 
issue) when Miss Prudence Amesbury, a wealthy and eccentric spinster, engages 
pretty Felicity Holliday as her private secretary and takes her on a trip to in 
vestigate a decrepit little Floosicr railroad in which she owns stock—and of 
which a certain Michael Quinn ts president. 
bury that she has had no adventures, although tn her dreams she has seen a 
very allractive young man sitting on a fence and smoking a pipe. 
Amesbury tells Felicity to leave all to chance; adventures always turn up 
where she és. 
and are informed by one Jeremiah Higgins—station agent, Master Mechanic 
and Superintendent of Maintenance of Way—that the raitroad’s one train, 
“the Galloper,” has broken down a short distance away. 
suitcases th a wheelbarrow, and us we resume the story they sel out 


down the tracks with him to overtake the stumbling “ Gulloper.” 


III 


|" _——'HE spectacle of a woman of 

sixty-two in a fedora hat, and 

skirt and coat of severe mas- 
— culine cut, trundling a wheel- 
barrow over the ties, with a decrepit old 
man and a tall blonde girl lagging 
behind, was one to hold and delight the 
eye. All the birds of spring seemed to 
assemble on the telegraph wires to sing 
their appreciation of a picture so ani- 
mated, so touched with the joy of living. 


( \ 
val 
q 
WILL GREFE wwacuww 
It all 
felicity confides to Miss Anes 
Miss 
The two ladies arrive at the junction of the little railroad 
Higgins puts thet 
Farmers at work in the fields waved 


their hats and hallooed cheerily. ‘The 
squeals which Higgins attributed to the 
stranded locomotive sounded more loudly 
as they advanced, and a thin, pale smoke 
rose above the trees. 

Felicity soon insisted on furnishing 
motive power for the wheelbarrow, and 
tossing her coat on the suit-cases, she 
sprang into action. 

“Beyond doubt,” Miss Amesbury de- 
clared, panting hard behind her agile 
secretary, “the Galloper is in dire dis- 
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tress. It just occurs to me that we have 
seen no evidences of the block system 
since we left Brossville. Keep in the 
middle, Felicity, or you may explode a 
torpedo !” 

Felicity’s pace was too much for Hig- 
gins and he was a quarter of a mile in 
the rear when the wheelbarrow drew up 
a few feet from the cowcatcher of a 
squat locomotive with a mushroom stack 
of the vintage of the middle seventies. 
A strange bubbling and _ hissing pro- 
ceeded from its vital parts. The back of 
a blue jumper and a head surmounted by 
a shabby linen cap tipped over the 
wearer’s right ear were visible through 
the window on the engineer's side of 
the cab. As the adventurers inspected the 
engine, an arm rose languidly and pulled 
a string which caused the whistle to 
squeak mournfully. 

“Unless my eyes deceive me.” began 
Miss Amesbury, “that engineer is pull- 
ing that whistle in his sleep!” 

“We are deceived in more ways than 
one,” said Felicity, picking up a handful 
of gravel and tossing it into the cab, 
“for this is not the Galloper but a com- 
mon freight train.” 

At this a young man with a crumpled 
magazine in his hand swung out on the 
footboard, viewed them with gray eyes 
that twinkled with amusement and then 
instantly became grave as Miss Amesbury 
addressed him: 

“As my secretary will note carefully 
any replies you make to my questions. I 
warn you to be careful of your state- 
ments. Will you inform me why you are 
holding these freight cars on this bridge 
and delaying the passage of the Oriental 
Galloper while you indulge your taste 
for light reading? If you have any ex- 
planations to offer I shall be delighted to 
hear them—but remember, sir, that your 
words are being taken down.” 

The engineer had removed his cap 
when Miss Amesbury began to speak 
and he listened courteously until she fin- 
ished. Felicity, who stood with pencil 
and note-book in readiness, was biting 
her lip to restrain the laughter that cried 
for utterance; but under her hat brim 
her brow was wrinkled with the effort 
of deep thought. Save for his shabby 
garb and a smudge across his nose, the 
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young man was curiously familiar ; there 
was something almost fantastic in his 
resemblance to some one she had known 
or seen somewhere. 

“Ladies,” the engineer began in the 
voice of a man of breeding, but catching 
something of Miss Amesbury’s lilting 
manner, “I am more grieved than I dare 
attempt to express, that you have been 
put to inconvenience by the delay of the 
Galloper. But if you have lately read the 
public journals you must be aware that 
the great floods in China and frightful 
storms on the Pacific have seriously in- 
terrupted traffic. Throughout this rich 
valley of the Wabash,’’—he gesticulated 
gracefully with his cap, — ‘with its 
glorious tributaries, the murmuring Rac- 
coon and the melodious Owl, thousands 
of ginseng diggers are idle, due to the 
prostration of our line, which makes im- 
possible the filling of orders among the 
yellow children of Asia. I frankly con- 
fess that to strangers, ‘unfamiliar with 
the ways of the B. H. & O., the paralysis 
of this train on a bridge that is one of 
the glories of modern engineering re- 
quires elucidation. You have spoken of 
the Galloper: ladies.”—he flourished his 
cap toward the cars behind, — “behold 
that eighth marvel of the world!” 

“The authorities of your road,” 
snorted Miss Amesbury, “are deeply 
culpable and answerable to an action at 
law for inveigling travelers to an out- 
landish hole like Brossville with the ex- 
pectation of embarking on a direct route 
to the Orient.” 

“As to that,” the engineer replied, 
“T assure you that so far as it goes, 
the B. H. & ©. is positively the 
straightest piece of east and west track 
in America.” 

“The same statement might be made 
of a child’s toy railroad or of the aisle of 
a Gothic church. You appear to possess a 
buoyant temperament and to have the 
ready answer to difficult questions. I am 
Miss Amesbury of Boston, which I dare 
say means nothing to you; and this 
young lady is my secretary, Miss Felicity 
Holliday. As I have thus volunteered all 
the information it is important for you 
tu possess touching our identity, you can 
hardly do less than meet me in a spirit 
of equal frankness.” 
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They were interrupted at this juncture 
by Higgins, who arrived limping, and 
laboriously drove three spikes to tighten 
the loose rail. 

“Mr. Higgins,” said the young man, 
addressing him with exaggerated dig- 
nity, “as you now hold some of the most 
important jobs in this corporation, it 
occurs to me that your counsel would be 
invaluable on the board of directors. To 
this end I tender you one share of stock, 
for which you may hand me a dime 
when it’s perfectly convenient; or, as 
the pay car hasn't been over the line 
lately, I'll accept smoking tobacco for 
the purchase price. You will be chosen 
to the directorate at the stockholders’ 
meeting in Brossville to-morrow.” 

Higgins glanced round guardedly. 

“Looky here, boss, old Squire Walker 
says them jobs you’ve give me makes me 
liable and I don’t want to be no liabler 
than I am. I reckon you better hang on 
to yer stock and thank ye kindly just the 
same.” 

With this he flung the two suit-cases 
out of the wheelbarrow, threw in the 
hammer and set off toward Brossville. 

“Qh, monstrous ingratitude!” ex- 
claimed the young man on the footboard, 
lifting his face tragically to heaven. 
“There’s a man who hasn’t done a lick 
of work for forty years but tend a cab- 
bage patch and drive home the cow for 
his wife to milk, and I have constantly 
shown my confidence by entrusting him 
with positions of the highest honor and 
responsibility, and he now turns his back 
on me in the hour of my greatest trial. 
Ladies, indulge me a moment while I 
weakly yield to tears.” 

He touched his eyes with a piece of 
car waste and pulled the whistle cord. 
When it gave forth no sound save an 
asthmatic wheeze he struck his hands to- 
gether despairingly and jumped to the 
ground. 

“Young man, since you continue to 
leave my questions unanswered, I venture 
to ask whether I am wrong in assuming 
that you are Michael P. Quinn, the 
reputed president of this road ?” 

“Guilty, as charged in the indict- 
ment!” returned the young man sadly. 
“But please withhold sentence while you 
hear my tale of woe.” 
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He climbed on the tender and threw 
down three soap-boxes, which he placed 
in the middle of the track with a gallant 
air. Miss Amesbury viewed this activity 
admiringly, but as Quinn bowed them to 
the seats she said: 

“Before we seat ourselves in front of 
this locomotive, I want to be assured 
that there’s no fire under the boiler.” 

“There is not,” said Quinn, “nor can 
there be while we sit on these boxes, 
which are the only fuel in sight, as I 
used up the fences around here on my 
last trip.” 

“And that was just as well,” said 
Miss Amesbury approvingly, ‘for there’s 
now no place for tramps to sit and dis- 
figure this charming landscape. Pray 
proceed. Felicity, please note Mr. 
Quinn’s remarks with care.” 

“The scion of an ancient Irish house, 
born in Boston—” the narrator began, 
when Miss Amesbury lifted her hand. 

“Kindly omit matters that are already 
comprehended in the census reports, and 
confine yourself to essentials. The fact 
that you were born in Boston is conclu- 
sive proof that you are either the son of 
an ancient Irish house or a lineal de- 
scendant of one of the early Roman em- 
perors. Your features suggest Dublin 
and the Boston city hall rather than 
Naples and tutti frutti in a push cart. 
You may resume.” 

“Pardon me and I will try to meet the 
specifications. My father, having ac- 
quired a considerable fortune in munici- 
pal contracts—”’ 

“Mr. Quinn,” Miss Amesbury inter- 
rupted with asperity, “I have asked you 
to confine yourself to essentials. As a 
Boston tax-payer I need no proof that 
your father enriched himself from his 
municipal contracts and I dare say | 
contributed largely to his fortune. You 
may proceed.” 

“Tt was his wish that I should fit my- 
self for a high station in life, and to 
that end I was educated as an engineer 
at the Tech’, with whose standards you 
ladies are doubtless familiar. My father 
took the contract for building the B. H. 
& O. with the understanding that on my 
graduation I was to be appointed chief 
engineer. Before the last spike was laid 
he died, leaving me a sound education 
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and no end of trouble. The capitalists 
who had promoted the road failed to 
scare the big systems into buying them 
out. as they expected to, and I found it 
necessary, as the executor of my father’s 
estate and his only heir, to take over the 
réad in satisfaction of his claims. Thus 
for three vears I have been obliged to 
live on the right of way to keep my 
franchise alive by moving such rolling 
stock as you see attached to Samantha. 
my only locomotive, hoping that Fate 
would at last reward my devotion and 
help me to shake the road. Ladies, do 
vou find me tedious?” 

“Qn the contrary,” Miss Amesbury 
replied, “I have never been more enter- 
tained by any of the thousands of 
lectures I have heard in the Lowell In- 
stitute. Kindly continue.” 

Quinn crossed his legs and clasped his 
fingers over his knees as he resumed. 
Miss Amesbury was conscious that Felic- 
ity listened with an absorption as com- 
plete as that Desdemona brought to 
Othello’s tales of moving incidents by 
field and flood. 

“In my ignorance of high finance,” 
Quinn continued, “I failed to nail down 
the control of the stock when I re- 
organized after taking over the road for 
my claims. My lawyers printed several 
tons of new stock, explaining that after 
you have paid for the first cost of engrav- 
ing, the multiplication of a stock issue 
grows cheaper with every million vou 
print. The lawyers said they’d lave to 
use large blocks of the stuff to sugar the 
officials of the connecting lines so they’d 
handle my freight. Being of a confiding 
nature I failed to check up my shares 
until I heard from outside sources that 
the control was not in my hands. The 
chief interest of the Shoo Fly and the 
Comet systems lies in the excellent steam 
coal under these fields, on which the B. 
H. & O. holds leases. But the rivalry 
between them is so bitter that they re- 
fuse to join against me, each being con- 
fident that in due course this peach—if 
I may ‘so designate this highway to the 
stars, these streaks of rust, this stumbling 
caravan—will fall into their predatory 
hands.” 

“Omit the poetry and confine your- 
self to statistics,” urged Miss Amesbury. 
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“A million shares were issued in the 
reorganization, and of this I confess with 
shame that I hold but a meager 420,000. 
If the rival Shoo Fly and Comet sys- 
tems ever get together thev will have 
480.000 shares to defeat all my plans 
for equipping the road and opening the 
coal mines. At present their attorneys 
bring proxies to the stockholders’ meet- 
ings and sit and glare at each other 
while I read my reports. There’s a block 
of a hundred thousand once owned by a 
New Bedford recluse who died about 
two years ago, that’s lost somewhere, but 
I assume my enemies have tracked it 
down. for my brokers have failed utterly 
to locate it.” 

He tore a plank from the box he was 
sitting on and jotted down this memoran- 
dum with a stump of lead pencil and 
handed it to Miss Amesbury: 

Shoo Fly, 249,000 
Comet, 240,000 
M. P. Q., ° 420,000 
Unknown, = 100.000 

Miss Amesbury glanced at the figures 
and passed the plank to Felicity. 

“You will mark this ‘Exhibit A’ and 
consider it a part of your notes. You 
have assumed, Mr. Quinn, that the Shoo 
Fly and Comet systems are likely to 
combine against you sooner or later and 
dispossess you of this property?” 

“That is what I fear; and the situa- 
tion, as you can see. is most disquieting. 
I should explain that I have just now in 
my own name only 419,992 shares, and 
I will account for the shrinkage. Seven 
shares are divided among seven daugh- 
ters of this verdurous valley who are em- 
ployed in packing eggs by the Brossville 
Produce Company, one cf our heaviest 
shippers. As they stamp dates on the 
extra selects for the city trade they 
render me the most delicate service by 
throwing the dates far enough into the 
unknown future to minirmi.c any delays 
in our fast freight shipments to Hinkle- 
ville, where we connect with the Shoo 
Fly. The eighth share, which Higgins 
so ungratefully declined to accept, was 
held until lately by one of the most ac- 
complished horse-thieves who ever oper- 
ated in this region. Socially he was a 
delightful fellow and I greatly enjoyed 
his company. In his younger days he had 
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fiddled for country dances and when he 
rode with me over the line he always 
carried his violin and regaled me with 
many rollicking airs of the olden time. 
He had lived quite alone in the log 
house you see over there—just beyond 
that blur of pink, which is a peach tree 
clad in its virginal spring vesture. His 
name was (Gurlev—Peter B.—and_ he 
died only last week from a kick in the 
stomach administered by a horse he had 
stolen from a Baptist minister near Crab 
Apple Springs in the next county. The 
blow from the hoof of the beast would 
not in itself have proved fatal, if he 
hadn’t discovered after a flight of twenty 


miles through the rain over the worst 
imaginable roads, that the animal he 
had stolen was blind in one eye. His 


professional pride was shattered and he 
died miserably of a broken heart.” 

“Be sure vou have Mr. Gurley’s name 
correctly, Felicity. I have a friend whose 
great passion is the collecting of cham- 
pagne corks, and another who will travel 
a thousand miles to secure a rare butter- 
fly. ‘The pathos of Mr. Gurley’s life and 
his devotion to his harmless fad of col- 
lecting horses, at a time when fauna of 
that species are in danger of extinction 
owing to the popularity of the auto- 
mobile, appeal to me strongly. I trust 
that in his last moments he returned that 
share of stock to save you the expense of 
buying it in a sale of his assets ?” 

“He did—and much more than that,” 
said Quinn, drawing a crumpled piece of 
paper from his overalls pocket. ‘This is 
the certificate re-assigned to me in due 
form. ‘There’s something scrawled on the 
back that I can’t make out. He was 
about all in when I got there and he 
tried to tell me something about an iron 
kettle, presumably the kind used by 
frugal housewives in these parts for 
making soap and apple butter—but not, 
I assure you, from the same by-products 
of their lowly homes. I take it that 
Gurley hid his money in the kettle and 
tried to tell me where it is. As he was 
an illiterate fellow and wrote only with 
the greatest difficulty, these chicken 
tracks are wholly meaningless to me. 
There is some reference to a_ blasted 


sycamore, but as lightning has struck 
nearly everything in this county except 
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me, it would be a life work to begin pry- 
ing up blasted trees to look for his treas- 
ure. Reports are abroad that he buried it 
somewhere on his farm over there. If 
you will run your eyes along that ridge 
you will see men vigorously engaged in 
digging. Gurley’s old house has been 
thoroughly ransacked and they are even 
plowing up his wheat field in the hope of 
finding his money. The impression is 
quite general among the people here- 
abouts that I possess his secret. This has 
had the effect of arousing a sudden an- 
tagonism among them, ahd only this 
morning I found nailed to my private 
car a whitecappers’ threat against my 
life.” 

“Chance has undoubtedly brought us 
to your assistance in this perplexing 
matter,” said Miss Amesbury; “so i 
you don’t mind, I will file this certificat 
in my reticule for the present. I 
heard much of your private car, Mr. 
Quinn, and as we have had no lun 
I suggest that we repair to it for such 
refreshment as it may afford.” 

She rose quickly, bringing the 
to their feet as though by the sheer for 
of her own determination. 

“Miss Amesbury,” said Quinn with a 
crestfallen air, “Il have done my 
to meet adversity bravely, and it is only 
my reliance on your sense of humor that 
makes it possible for me to confess that 
yonder faded caboose is the B. H. & O 
president’s private car. When you found 
me I was tvooting my whistle as a cry 
of distress to a widow over the hill who 
has often answered my appeal for food ; 
but 1 dare say she has joined with the 
treasure-hunters, for she has ignored the 
signals with which I exhausted my last 
ounce of steam. There is a galley-stove in 
the caboose and hot water is possible ; 
but though this road leads straight to 
the tea fields of China I haven't a single 
leaf of the genial herb to offer.” 

“Bring these boxes for kindling,” 
commanded Miss Amesbury, “and we 
shall not lack for refreshments. “I carry 
my tea caddy wherever I go; and I have 
also a box of graham biscuits and a 
bottle of olives.” 

“While you were buying those,” said 
Felicity, “I purchased a cake of choco- 
late, and a can of strawberries and an- 
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other of deviled ham, which I shall 
gladly contribute to the feast.” 

“And there’s a cow on the track down 
there a little ways,” said Quinn. “While 
the water boils I’ll stroll off with a pail 
and collect a sample of the famous dairy 
products of this Hoosier Paradise.” 

“Be guarded, Felicity,” admonished 
Miss Amesbury as Quinn left them, 
“and leave all to Chance.” 


IV 


When Felicity aroused her employer 
from a long reverie on the bank of the 
Raccoon, Miss Amesbury’s face wore a 
troubled look — which brightened per- 
ceptibly when she found that the ac- 
quaintance between her secretary and the 
president of the B. H. & O. had pro- 
gressed with astonishing rapidity during 
the preparation of luncheon. Quinn had 
returned with the confiscated milk, and 
the young people were on the best of 
terms. They asked at once whether Miss 
Amesbury had deciphered the horse- 
thief’s hieroglyphics. 

“It may interest you to know that 
I have not given an instant’s thought 
to the cipher,” she replied. “I have been 
thinking of this railroad and its future, 
and of means of freeing Mr. Quinn from 
his most humiliating predicament. As to 
the hidden treasure, it would be against 
all my principles to interfere in any way 
with the workings of Chance. Fate has 
brought us here, and if it is in the stars 
for us to find that poor horse-thief’s 
gold we shall undoubtedly do so without 
any effort of our own.” 

Felicity and Quinn thought it the bet- 
ter part of discretion to concur in this 
view. At Miss Amesbury’s behest Quinn 
went into details as to the value of the 
coal lands lying along the road. 

“If I had the money to equip the road 
and develop the mines I should be con- 
tent to remain here forever, for the coal 
is the best in all this region, and the two 
big systems have nothing in their own 
territory that compares with it.” 

“While we have luncheon in the calm 
of this charming caboose, with the Rac- 
coon rippling tranquilly beneath, is there 
any reason, Felicity, why I should not 
now disclose to Mr. Quinn my personal 
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interest as a stockholder in his road, or 
my wish to aid him in every way pos- 
sible ?” 

“Qn the contrary,” the secretary re- 
plied, “I feel that Fate has brought us 
here at the most opportune juncture to 
extricate Mr. Quinn from his difficulties. 
and I know of no reason for delay.” 

“That coincides with my own opinion,” 
said Miss Amesbury, opening her reti- 
cule. “Here is a certificate for that miss- 
ing one hundred thousand shares, so that 
together we control this splendid prop- 
erty. I never sent this certificate to the 
secretary of the company to have my 
ownership noted on the transfer books 
for the reason that I feared my shares 
weren’t worth the cost of registration ; 
but I have been assured by my attorney 
that in failing to do so I lost none of 
my rights. And now, as there seems to 
be a telegraph instrument on that shelf, 
I assume you are a telegrapher, and | 
suggest that you tap the wires while | 
prepare a number of telegrams.” 

Quinn found a pair of climbers and 
followed by Felicity’s admiring eyes, 
quickly hitched the caboose to the outer 
world. Meanwhile Miss Amesbury wrote 
several telegrams and gave them to Fe- 
licity to copy: one was to the butler at 
her house in Beacon Street enjoining him 
to feed the cat less meat; another con- 
tained instructions to Ashfield Crosby to 
eject one of her tenants, a confectioner 
who had been indicted for selling poi- 
soned ice-cream. These were of length; 
and then followed this message : 


Salem P. Singleby, 

Farragut Yacht Club, New York: 

You will be relieved to know that 
in spite of your inattention and 
stupidity, I recovered the mackin- 
tosh I left in your box at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. As soon as 
| return to Boston the inferior sub- 
stitute you misguidedly offered me 
will be forwarded to your address 
with express charges collect. Kindly 
present my compliments to your 
wife, and tell her that she can re- 
lieve, if not wholly cure, her asthma 


by inhaling the fumes of dried 
geranium leaves, the latest discovery 
of a Philadelphia specialist. What 


will you pay cash to-day for a con- 
trolling interest in the B. H. & O.? 
As other parties have made attract- 
ive offer, I am giving you this op- 
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a The President of the B. H. & O. had—it seemed a little absent-mindedly—climbed 


upon a fence near the catastrophe and was gloomily smoking his pipe. 
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portunity merely on the score of old 
friendship. Wheat conditions in Ohio 
valley excellent. Weather fine. I hold 
wire for your reply. 

PrupENCE AMESBURY. 


“As Salem P. Singleby prides himself 
on being a quick trader, and as he will 
doubtless have been mellowed by many 
cocktails at the time this reaches him, 
I have the liveliest hope that this road 
will be sold before dark. You may think, 
Mr. Quinn, that I am going rather far 
in this matter without consulting you ; 
but it seems to me that the time has ar- 
rived for a new hand to undertake the 
direction of your affairs. What, may I 
ask, is your minimum price?” 

“T have never dreamed of getting more 
than the price of a long green ticket to 
New York, good on varnished cars. But 
if I can ride to Pittsburg I’d be glad to 
walk the rest of the way,” admitted the 
young man in a tone so mournful that 
Felicity’s heart was wrung for him. 

“Stuff!” Miss Amesbury ejaculated. 
“When Salem Singleby finds that I’m on 
the spot with this important tributary 
line to sell, he will fall over himself to 
get to a telegraph blank.” 

It was precisely five-forty-five when 
Quinn, with shaking hand, began to take 
down Singleby’s reply. His agitation in- 
creased as he wrote, and at the end he 
pushed the message toward Miss Ames- 
bury and buried his face in his hands. 

The message from the president of 
the Shoo Fly line read: 


Thanks for crop report and kind 
suggestion about geranium cure for 
Martha’s asthma. As result of row 
over your mackintosh have resigned 
from Metropolitan Opera board of 
directors. Five hundred thousand for 
controlling interest in B. H. & O. 
with express understanding that 
Quinn leaves the country at once and 
takes his caboose with him. Raining 
in New York and incoming steamers 
report heavy weather. 


“If we’d waited an hour, until Salem 
was more thoroughly soaked in his fa- 
vorite cocktail, we should probably have 
got a better price,’ remarked Miss 


Amesbury. “Unless you seriously object, 
Mr. Quinn, we will wire our acceptance 
of his offer. As to your leaving the coun- 
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try, it is my belief that your sufferings 
here in defending this property from the 
machinations of the malevolent powers 
of Wall Street justify you in taking a 
long rest. And to that I will add that I 
think it would be highly unwise for you 
to go alone.” 

At this Felicity looked out of the ca- 
boose window and Quinn began fiercely 
ticking off a message to Singleby. 


Quinn left the caboose at six o’clock 
with ten dollars advanced by Miss Ames- 
bury, and returned in twenty minutes 
with a cooked supper that he had con- 
fiscated from a neighboring farmer’s 
table. He had invested five dollars in 
cord-wood and this was to be delivered 
immediately f. o . b. the tender. 

“T found Higgins up there watching 
the treasure hunters and I told him to 
start a fire under the boiler. so we can 
steam into Brossville with flying colors.” 

Felicity seemed pefisive, and finally 
said, as she buttered a slice of salt ris- 
ing bread, that it seemed a pity to leave 
a country so full of enchantment. 

“We ought to stay and study Gurley’s 
directions and find that money,” she said 
earnestly. ‘“Miss Amesbury, wont you 
allow me to see that paper?” 

“Felicity, you have been a most sat- 
isfactory secretary, but I beg that you 
will not again refer to that hidden treas- 
ure. I have lately collected data bearing 
upon hoarded wealth in every part of 
the country and I am able to say that 
it is only in fiction that seekers are find- 
ers. Please forget that you ever heard 
of Gurley’s gold and let those silly peo- 
ple who are now furiously digging up 
his farm waste their time as much as 
they like, while we with our broader 
philosophy trust confidently to Chance.” 

She struck the table smartly by way 
of punctuation and at the same moment 
the locomotive squeaked its melancholy 
pipe and the caboose lurched forward 
with a bang against the next car. 

“We move!” cried Miss Amesbury. 

“Tt’s that imbecile Higgins,” said 
Quinn, jumping up excitedly and run- 
ning to the door. ‘“The old fool knows 
no more about running an engine than 
the man in the moon.” 

He was half way up the ladder on his 
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way to capture the locomotive when 
Miss Amesbury jerked him back. 

“As the boiler may burst at any min- 
ute I insist that you avoid unnecessary 
danger by remaining with us. I assume 
that a man who holds as many respon- 
sible positions on this road as you have 
conferred on Higgins will know per- 
fectly well how to control a locomotive. 
And besides, | have always wanted to 
ride in the look-out of a caboose and I 
sha’n’t neglect this opportunity.” 

She clambered into the look-out 
called to Felicity to join her, while 
Quinn implored them to come down. 
Absorbed in contemplation of the flying 
landscape Miss Amesbury ignored his 
entreaties, while Felicity clung to her 
fearsomely over the 


and 


seat and. started 
wobbling cars to the careening locomo 
tive. 
“Higgins 
chauticur, in one of our large cities,” re 
marked Miss Amesbury in Felicity’s ear. 
“He is suffering from speed mania, and 
it would be a sin to stop him when his 


would make an excellent 


joy in flight is so complete.” 

It occurred to Felicity that the antics 
of the venerable Higgins, who was hop- 
ping about madly in the cab, were hardly 
those of a happy joy-rider. He appeared 
to be frantically experimenting with all 
the levers and valves within reach in 
the hope of finding some way of arrest 
ing the mad flight of the engine. Then 
he suddenly launched himself into space. 
and as the caboose passed an instant 
later he completed a series of somer- 
saults and lay kicking his heels in the 
air. 

“The engine’s broken loose,” cried Fe 
licity, “and it’s running away from us!” 

Quinn had already set the rear brake 
and was climbing over the caboose to the 
other cars. ‘The passengers watched him 
with rapt interest as he flung himself 
upon the succession of brake-wheels. 
When he dropped into one of the coal 
cars and was hidden for a moment, Fe- 
licity yielded to tears. 

With much grinding of wheels and 
ominous creakings and banging of bum- 
pers, the train came to a halt. ‘The spec- 
tators in the look-out were still watch 
ing the flight of the absconding locomo- 
tive when it careened madly, ran for 
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some distance over the ties, and then 
aimed itself at a monumental sycamore 
that rose majestically to the right of the 
track, crashed into it and fell over. 
‘here followed a sound more suggestive 
of the sneeze of a sick cow than an ex 
plosion, and a cloud of vapor rose sleep- 
ily in the air. 

“How beautiful!” cried Felicity. 

“Exquisite!” affirmed Miss Amesbury. 
“Tet us now go forward and view the 
remains.” 

They found Quinn leaning against a 
sapling and contemplating the wreck 
with every appearance of dejection. 

“Poor old Samantha!” he exclaimed 
“She was a good and true friend and 
the last of the wood-burners. The world 
of transportation will never know her 
like again.” 

The impact of the engine had loos 
ened the roots of the sveamore and the 
half-rotted trunk hung tipsily to one 
side. 

While Miss Amesbury was catechising 
(Quinn as to the scientific points in 
volved in the disaster, Felicity was a; 
praising the damage to the tree. A g] 
in the fresh earth turned up by the loos 
ened roots of the svcamore caught her at 
tention, and she bent down, thinking it 
bit of brass from the wreck, She star: 
at the bright object in her palm a mo 
ment, gasped and cried: 

“It’s money! I’ve found a gold-piece 

“Must have dropped out of your 
purse,” suggested (Quinn, 

a Preposterous !”” snorted Miss 
bury, now thoroughly aroused. 

She walked majestically to the tree. 
thrust her hand into the soil and brought 
it up clasping half a dozen gold coins. 

“Mr. Quinn,” she said with her habit 
ual calmness, “here is the rim of an iron 
kettle, and I announce without the slight- 
est hesitation that it is the object to 
which Mr. Gurley tried to direct you 
from his death-bed. ‘These coins—” 

The President of the B. H. & O. had 
—it seemed a little absent-mindedly— 
climbed upon a fence near the catastro- 
phe and was gloomily filling his pipe. 
Finding him unresponsive, Miss Ames- 
bury turned to her secretary to find her 
pointing toward Quinn and staring with 
speechless amazement. 
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The secretary was pointing toward 

Quinn and staring with amaze- 

ment. “It’s Mr. Quinn,” whis- 
pered Felicity excitedly, ““—he’s the very man 
who sat on the fence and smoked his pipe in 
my dream—just as he’s doing now! He puz- 
zled me from the first, but the way he sits 
on the fence,—there’s no mistaking him. 
And he’s the man I used to pass in the Public 
Gardens. It’s my dream come true—all ex- 
cept the rainbow!” 
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“What is it, Felicity? If it is Mr. 
Gurley’s ghost forbidding us to disturb 
his money, speak to him immediately 
and assure him that his wishes shall be 
obeyed.” 

“Oh no!” whispered Felicity excitedly, 
“it’s Mr. Quinn—he’s the very man who 
sat on the fence and smoked his pipe in 
my dream—just as he’s doing now! He 
puzzled me from the first.—but the way 
he sits on the fence,—there’s no mistak- 
ing him. And he’s the man I used to pass 
in the Public Gardens. It’s my dream 
come true—all except the rainbow!” 

“Be calm, Felicity,’ urged Miss 
Amesbury in a low voice. “Leave all to 
Chance; say nothing of your dream and 
don’t cry for the rainbow. Mr. Quinn is 
a clever person, and being Irish will 
make you see one if he has a mind to!” 

Ignoring Felicity’s agitation, she be- 
gan briskly directing the removal of the 
buried money, and as it had become 
quite dark she commanded Quinn to 
come down from the fence and kindle a 
fire to furnish light. His interest in the 
proceedings having been aroused, he 
brought a number of sacks from one of 
the freight cars in which to pack the 
gold, and while they were thus em- 
ployed Higgins came up and reported 
himself uninjured by his leap from the 
engine. 

Miss Amesbury berated him roundly 
for his cowardice. 

“TI had determined,” she said, fixing 
her eyes upon him severely, “to pay 
your legitimate funeral expenses in case 
you killed yourself, and I violate no con- 
fidence in saying that I am not jubilant 
at finding such an expenditure unneces- 
sary.” 

Her irony failed to wound him, or if 
it did he betrayed no resentment, but 
stood watching them with his hands in 
his pockets. 
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“Air that money?” he asked, drawing 
nearer. 

“Your assumption is correct,” replied 
Miss Amesbury; ‘“‘and if you are expe- 
ditious in bringing a wagon, and hold 
your tongue as to what you have seen, 
and drive us safely to Brossville when 
we have secured this hidden treasure, | 
will buy you a new suit of clothes and 
have you made an honorary member of 
the Massachusetts Anti-vivisection So- 
ciety.” 

As the old man hurried away, Quinn 
dragged out the kettle and Miss Ames- 
bury promptly sat on it, announcing that 
she would take it home and present it 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The light of the fire played upon Fe- 
licity’s face, throwing her fine profile 
into relief. She sat on a stump with her 
feet upon the sacks, laughing happily— 
which caused Quinn to pronounce her 
laughter sweeter music than the tinkle 
of much fine gold. 

“Felicity,” remarked Miss Amesbury 
as though recalling a neglected duty, 
“in normal circumstances your marriage 
would take place in your father’s home 
in Worcester. As I make a point of at- 
tending the weddings of my secretaries 
I may as well say now that if you wish 
to have the ceremony at my house in 
Boston, I must ask you to give me ample 
notice.” 

“Miss Holliday to be married!” cried 
(Juinn, staring wildly at Felicity. 

“That,” said Miss Amesbury, break- 
ing a twig, and tossing the pieces into 
the fire, ‘is the inevitable conclusion of 
this adventure.” 

“Then may I know the name of the 
fortunate man?” he asked hoarsely. 

“T shall answer with the greatest of 
pleasure. Unless you have most grossly 
misrepresented yourself, his name is 
Michael P. Quinn!” 








Just like finding an old friend— 
Old Lim Jucklin is coming back. 
The character Opie Read endeared to thousands of readers 


will be found anew in ‘‘From Kiver to Kiver,’’ 
September Red Book, on the news-stands August 22nd. 
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Della got rigid. She 
almost gurgled “Ugh!” 
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NOTHTER of Miss Evans’ stories of life in the raw—nol in the forest wit- 
derness, but tn the wilderness of the big city: a story built about two central 
figures, cach a throbbing example of the city's crueliy—and the city’s kindliness, 





rj |NTIL Stephen Engel, 
1 U dent of the Engel Wholesale 
| Millinery House, was sixty- 
——— four vears old, such language 
brilliancies as probity, decorum, integ- 
rity and good judgment studded his 
reputation as appropriately as opalines 
stud a platinum shoe buckle. He was 
held to be the possessor of respectability 
and common sense, those Siamese twins 
of American business life which, in spite 
of the clinical outbursts of numerous 
foreign erotic littérateur-tourists, cannot 
be disunited except to the destruction of 
both. 

And less than six weeks his 
sixty-fourth birthday, all tasty 
adornments dropped from that reputa- 
tion faster than opalines can drop from 


presi- 


after 
such 


platinum when that setting has been 
carelessly placed face down on a_ red 
hot stove. 

Some people gloomily said that it was 
a shame to top a long. decent life with 
“this tomfoolery!” 

Among these were  white-bearded 
Jankley, one of the directors, and bald 
old Simons, the cashier, who had known 
Steve Engel back in the old country. 
Both had served as pallbearers, sixteen 
years before, for Mrs. Engel, a tired- 
browed, frail-featured woman whose 
homely hands seemed to have relaxed 
thankfully to their last pale folding. 

But Jankley and Simons—and others 
—cynically added that such things had 
happened ever since Adam was a grand- 
father, and doubtless, when Peter’s 
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trumpet should send out the last call for 
eternity, there would be doddering old 
wouldn't hear because their 
stopped up with some 


who 
ears would be 
pink-cheeked chit’s chatter. 
And, meeting Della Mellen 
and office, they shook flabbergasted 
heads. What in the name of all that was 
sensible and sane did that old, wrinkled 
man see in that girl who was almost too 
daughter? She 


fools 


in aisle 


young to be his was 


pretty—in an ordinary, clean, trim young 
way. But any workroom held a dozen 


prettier. 

Some people said that it was a shame 
the old had been able to 
ceal his real evil nature so long. Among 
these were both the middle-aged women 
of the ready-to-wear trimming room, who 
had made hats so long that eyesight and 
judgment were warped, and the world 
appeared a tedious, puckered, needle- 
jabbed place, and the voung girls who, 
still intoxicated by the taste of their first 
pas envelopes, wanted to believe that the 
chiffon-swathed,  flower- 


scamp con- 


world was a 
wreathed concern, 
And also among these latter sayers 


was Joseph Dichspel, head of the Engel 
hat-blocking room. Joseph informed the 
blocking room, however, that Della of 
course supposed that the old reprobate 
was taking only a fatherly interest in 
her. Engel had told her so. Della was an 
innocent, eredulous little thing, Joseph 
placidly added. ‘That is, the adding was 
placid as far as Joseph’s controlled 
tongue would effect. But the suspiciously 
taut swelling of his neck chords belied 
that placidity. Joseph had the thick- 
corded, cement-pillar neck that 
nicely with a stiff. lustrous black pom- 
padour and deep, bright blue eyes. And 
that bright blueness lassoed the block- 
ing room with a rageful glance that 
dared anyone present to say or ¢hink 
that Della Mellen was not as unsophis- 
ticated as a pearl-white chiffon rosebud. 


goes 


The other men listened _ politely. 
Burdy Kellogg grinned behind the 


corned beef sandwich that he was lifting 
from a capacious newspaper-wrapped 
package to a quite as capacious mouth. 
But he was careful to make sure that the 


bread covered the grin, and he waited 
till Joseph had sauntered over to 


the 
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faucet for a drink of water before he 
jeered, under his breath, to a grinning 
audience: “Innocent! Della’s as innocent 
as a frisky young bumblebee that sees a 
jar of vanilla syrup opened for its spe- 
cial benefit. And it aint likely that she’ll 
fly back to the potatoes and cheaper cuts 
of meat that Joseph can provide!” 
Dela had worked in the ready-to- 
trimming room of the Engel 
Wholesale house four years before the 
old man saw her. To Stephen Engel’s 


vision, Women were as impersonal ob- 


wear 


jects as the dravloads of feathered and 
flowered headgear that out of his 
He needed women and 


went 
shipping rooms. 
You can’t. at this point of the 
world’s progress, run a millinery busi 
ness without “em—especially the power 


machines. But as for looking. seeingly. 


girls. 


at any single specimen, the old business 
absorbed man would as soon have wasted 
time trying a frilly. fluffy pink--ilk poke 
on his vellow, almost hairless head. 
(sirls meant no more than 


many dozen hats sold a season, so many 


figures. So 


dozen girls needed to make those hats: 
therefore. so many names on the pay-roll. 
And the only reason that he finally 
happened to see this one slim specimen 
was because the elevator in which he was 
ascending to his Flemish-oak trimmed 
office on the seventh floor and in which 
to the cheap st- 
pine finished ready-to-wear workroom 
on the ninth floor, stuck between the 
fourth and fifth floors, and remained 
there forty-three minutes, in spite of 
Della’s boredom. old Engel’s choler, its 
steerer’s perturbation and three ¢lectri- 
cians’ maneeuvers from above and below. 
No matter who you are and 
other person is. and no matter what the 
degree of engrossment of your mind, 
you cannot spend forty-three idle min- 
utes in an elevator stuck midway be- 
tween unreachable floors, and not 
see the other party to the mishap. 
Stephen Engel. after sputtering had 
died away to a grim resignation to the 
situation, saw a slim, trim, clean-faced 
young girl with that creamy, classical 
profile that so many a plodding Ameri- 
can working man is surprised to learn 
the stork has plumped beside his family 
larder. Nights and Sunday afternoons, 


Della was ascending 


who the 


two 
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Della reared a fine, shining quantity of 
brown hair into a mound. that 
almost deformed that profile; and she 
likewise smeared on red, white and 
black paint with a glad extravagance 
that Lo the poor Indian associated only 
with the tomahawk and bloody scalp. 
But for work the minutes be- 
tween arising time and clock-punching 
time were few and fast gaited. and since 
anyway Joseph had gone to school with 
her and knew and loved her real com 
plexion as well as he did the warpaint— 
Della twisted that soft brownness into 
a sane, decent knot and her own 
sweet, clean face. 

Several months afterward. 
Engel told her, his old, raspy 
queerly gentle, that she reminded him of 
the sample hat for which he took his 
first big order—a cheap but pretty thing. 
of pink cotton mull and rose-pink paper 
poppies. Business and pleasure were so 
indissolubly joined together in that old 
gnarled mind that not even old-age love, 
whose power is in inverse degree to the 
weak blood it could put them 
asunder. 

Della’s big brown eyes popped when 
the old man, after inspecting her, hoped 
that she didn’t mind the wait. Engel 
had not acquired the name of caring 
what his employees minded. She looked 
with new sight at the short, yellow- 
visaged old man whose appearance was 
as familiar to her as the specked glass 
face on the clock on the wall of the 
trimming-room—and as unvital. Della 
was at the psychological period of bloom 
and youth when old men, old clothes, 
woolen underwear, old women and ugly 
hats are as valueless as the dust of the 


rococo 


since 


wore 


] 
stepnen 


voice 


seethes, 


fields. 

His shoulders hunched forward. The 
hard weight of wealth and the hard 
weight of poverty have that same hunch- 
ing effect. His lean, yellow hands, as 
habitually, were in the pockets of his 
yellow ~seersucker coat. His nose 
hunched forward at the bridge till it 
seemed the bulbous hub of a_ yellow 
parchment-like wheel, whose wrinkle- 
spokes spread in ever dividing radiation 
up around two old round black eyes, 
back and curling around outstanding 
yellow flaps of ears, grooving sinisterly 
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down in parallel spokes held apart by 
thin, age-faded lips; and, behind the 
ears and above the leathery neck, like a 
frayed semi-rim, stood out a fringe of 
gray hair. 

Stephen Engel had spent 
birthday in the steerage of an ocean ves- 
sel. ‘That was before the modern days 
of antiseptics and eugenics. ‘The only 
birthday favor he got was a kick at the 
small of his back—and it was a small, 
cringing. starved back—from a_ huge 
Polack whose siesta he had disturbed by 
tripping over an out-sprawled foot. 

He had spent his sixtieth birthday in 
the seat of honor at a banquet given by 
the Commercial Club of America’s sec- 
ond city. His grumpy, grunted speec! 
got all the spirited hand-clapping that 
gladly 


his tenth 


this hospitable land gives the 
poor immigrant as soon as he 
longer poor, and the next morning's 
papers reported it to the last comma. 
The half century between held plenty 
more or less unpleasant, 


is ne 


of incidents, 
to account for the ugly wrinkle-spokes 
that distorted a face far from handsome 
in the beginning ; there had been days of 
starvation, weeks of ditch-digging, street 
sweeping; a pusheart of bananas ; 

peddled basket of shoestrings and col 
small stand of chea 
truck; a bigger stand: a patient work 
two babies dead of mal 
a small retail 


lar buttons; a 
horse wife; 
nutrition at birth; 
a bigger store; a germ of a factory, con 
sisting of one dark rear room where 
installed a decrepit machine : 
then he plugged a few orders for cheap 
machine-tucked hats from a real factor 
The germ was lusty. In spite of no capi 
tal, unobliging landlords and _ bribe- 
hunting factory inspectors, it) thrived. 
cast off the less generative overall spore. 
and finally the Engel House was a 
prime factor in saying whether the 
Easter parade of righteousness should 
be cerise, black-and-white, or variegated. 

But there was nothing lovable in the 
resulting facial wheel of age-spoked 
personality. Nor was it a face to which 
you'd say, “Step lively!” 

Searedly Della answered that she 
didn’t mind the wait, and abandoned the 
impatient tapping of her small vici kid 


Store < 


sewing 


toes. 








/ 


Afterward she advised her immediate 
circle, consisting of the nine girls who 
occupied the third trimming-table, that 
the world had misjudged their venerable 
employer. He was actually human, and 
not the mixture of verjuice, brown wal- 
nut shell, alum and maggot that they 
had erroneously supposed. She recounted 
the five dry jokes which he had cackled 
for her benefit. 

Della’s circle calmly continued to 
sew hats, and believed her not. Della 
herself had a fair reputation as a joker. 

Della would have resented this un- 
belief and insisted upon credence if she 
hadn’t been too busy trimming twelve 
amaranthine bowls with strips of choc- 
olate plush. ‘These hats were twenty 
cents apiece. If you worked fast, with- 
out looking up, and firmly told the 
forewoman that you could run only two 
shirring threads in the mousseline fac- 
ing, because there was nof room for a 
third, you could finish nine hats a day 

-which is a dollar and eighty cents— 
which is ten dollars and eighty cents by 
Saturday night. which will enable you 
to buy six yards of peacock faille silk, 
and crocheted tassels to match, to wear 
to a baseball game with Joseph, who has 
seen you in an old maroon poplin till 
positively vou are ashamed to look him 
in the face! At least, you told your 
mother so, as a gentle insinuation that 
you would like not to pay any board 
that week. 

It was only a wider application of 
cause and effect that lifted old Engel 
from the steerage te the banquet of the 
Commercial Club. Perhaps his own in- 
ductive capacity sensed this different but 
similar strain in the clean, pretty girl. 

At any rate, Stephen Engel two days 
later sauntered through the ready-to- 
wear trimming room. It was his third 
trip there in ten years. He paused be- 
side Della’s down-bent, smooth brown 
head. His old, yellow hands’ were 
pouched in the pockets of his old, yel- 
low seersucker coat. His old, dull-hued 
lips sucked each other with the annoy- 
ing license of mannerism that rude old 
age takes. 

“Working hard, little girl?” he 
cackled. 


Startled, Della flung up a pretty, 
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flushed face. Afterward she was incensed 
to learn that he had startled her into 
breaking a basting thread whose re- 
basting took eighty-five industrious sec- 
onds. But at the moment. her brown eyes 
scooted triumphantly around the table. 
Ha! They would refuse to believe her. 
would they! Under her busyness had 
smoldered the resentment natural to the 
habitual joker who happens to be seri- 
ous for once. Ha! 

Then the old man, yellow hands in 
yellow pockets, had sauntered on, and a 
sizzling volley of held-in “Il hat-dv- 
yvou-think-of-that’s.” shattered the indus- 
trious calm of that table. And the in- 
terjectional smoke of that volleved 
amaze spiraled to form a halo of impor- 
tance around Della’s pretty brown head. 

Della didn’t get dizzy under the 
weight of the halo, though. Rebasting an 
amaranthine chiffon facing when the 
steady perspiration of your fingers 
causes that slippery material to pucker 
disgracefully, is engrossing work-— 
especially when you are simultaneously 
engaged in planning a summer outing 
frock of thirty-five cent ratiné, which vou 
fondly hope will resemble its three- 
dollar-a-yard imported sister, but which 
you have a sickening fear wont look any 
more like it than a homely zinnia sug- 
gests its royal chrysanthemum relative. 

But just one week later, old Stephen 
:ngel, president, boss and despot of thi 
fourteen-story wholesale house wherein 
Della was only a small and not overly 
competent trimmer, took her to lunch 
—luncheon, rather. There were potted 
palms, an orchestra and a waiter whose 
swift, stately gait belonged to a higher 
order of beings than any Della had ever 
seen Joseph Dichspel tip. 

Della didn’t have to beg the trimming 
room to believe her, either. An errand 
boy, two salesmen, the silk buyer, the 
Parisian illustrator, a slim, aigretted 
lady (the forewoman), and Marie, who 
sat at the same trimming table, all saw 
him reach out an old yellow hand to 
detain Della as she sped down the aisle 
from the elevator to the front plate glas< 
doors. Seeing, they paused involuntarily. 
all of them, to hear. 

And of them all, Della listened most 
unbelievingly. 
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He had the stately waiter bring the pretty, abashed girl so much salad, cake, pie, pudding, ice cream and candies that she 
could not work that afternoon. 
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Already she had lunched, between 
ten-thirty and twelve, to the extent of 
two cheese sandwiches and three cookies, 
in the moderate privacy engendered by 
ducking your head under the trimming 
table and munching fast while the 
harassed forewoman supposed you were 
hunting a lost needle. Such expeditious 
encroachment of lunch-time upon work 
time lengthens shopping time. But such 
lunching is not so overloading as to pre 
vent repetition. Della’s clique held that 
no real lady would expose a_ paper 
wrapped lunch to the brutal gaze of 


street or street-car. Therefore Della 
never brought more than she could 
crowd into a_ six-by-nine leatherette 
purse. 

Della blinked. Della = stammered 


Did he mean it? Or—what 
did he mean? 

He meant it. A pleased smile spread 
over his old face, straining the wrinkle- 
spokes into yellower ugliness. He got 
his black derby, which was neither a new 
hat nor chic. You’d never have guessed 
from its worn rim that its wearer was 
responsible for a large share of Easter’s 
radiant smartness. And in the restaurant 
he had the stately waiter bring the 
pretty, abashed girl so much salad, cake. 
pie. pudding, ice cream and candies that 
she could not work that afternoon but 
sat with lazy hands folded over a stuffed 
young stomach, and regarded an_irri- 
tated forewoman and the world in gen 
eral with benign, uncaring eyes. 

That night, on the way to Brant’s 
Perfect Gliding Pavilion, she informed 
Joseph. “And I was so dumfounded.” 
she dilated, “that I’ve wasted all after- 
noon being dumfounded! And four hats 
at twenty cents—” 

Joseph had settled himself in the 
street-car with the serene look of a 
middling prosperous young man out to 
spend a happy evening with the chosen 
of his heart. It is a look that savages and 
It is the look 


“S-s-sure !”’ 


savants have in common. 


that has made and kept alive nations. 
And it fell off his face faster than snow 
can fall off a shingled roof when the 
shingles are afire. 

“What are you handing me?’ 

Della was not incensed at the implied 
doubt. It 


was doubtable to her—that 
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meal of sweet stuff. Even while the ice 
cream melted in her throat and she 
watched that old awkward smile strain 
at the parchment-like face, she had 
kicked her own left calf to insure belief. 

“Honest, Joe!” 

“What's the old gink up to?” Joe then 
wanted to know. He suspiciously and 
uglily and fightingly wanted to know! 
Joe had been born and raised in a city, 
and he knew all about men, young, old 
and reformers, that an up-to-date yellow 
press could impart. 

“Up to?’ That luncheon — had 
sweetened Della with the sugar of 
trust. “He just took a notion to me! He 
said he wished he had a daughter just 
like me. What could he be up to?” 
—indignantly. 

“Fle better not be up to anything.” 
-heavily threatening. “And he can can 
that daughter slop! Pll show him.” 
Later he did not threaten. He 
about sullenly ; and under his sullenness 
lav a heart-gripping fear that he tried 
hard to hide. For this is the land of the 
free, where a young woman has a right 
to be fickle if she so desires. And what 
can a normal young man do, when a girl 
bluntly tells him that if he doesn’t like 
her course of conduct, he can “lump” 


it! 


went 


Joseph quarreled with Della, then 
pleaded, then went around telling folks 
-and trving hard to believe what he 


told—that Della was an_ innocent, 
credulous little thing. 

For that first luncheon wasn’t the 
last. Old Stephen Engel formed the 


habit of taking the pretty little girl out 
once a week, then oftener. 

And Della 

She began to anticipate the noons 
when the hunched old man would be 
waiting by the front plate-glass doors 
to intercept her with a hesitant. half- 
embarrassed invitation. Della was a 
gluttonous young person. Her father 
had never been able to swat the high 
cost of living with anything more sub- 
stantial than the frail wand of a 
motorman’s salary, minus dockings for 
tardiness and back-talk to the barn 
boss. Della’s tired, hard-worked mother 
was not one of those marvels who can 
make an oyster stew from a cold-storage 
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beef liver. Della had a superfluity of 
brothers and sisters—considering the 
cost of the cheapest cut of mutton. For 
vears she had dreamed of just such tooth- 
some stuff as old Engel could cull from 
a menu. And therefore she was insulted 
when Joseph, in the seclusion of the 
corridor joining the blocking- and trim- 
ming-rooms, one morning ordered her 
back to her own carried lunch. 

“Refuse him? Me? Watch me!” 
Della’s withering tone implied that 
Joseph’s eyesight would grow old and 
weak during the watching. 

Joseph, alarmed, quit ordering and 
began to plead. “Della darling—” 

Della darling shrugged © slimly 
rounded, pretty shoulders. Della darling 
stuck out a slim, pretty white wrist that 
bore a new watch bracelet. 

“He said he'd always 
daughter to buy pretty things for!” 

“You give that back! You’ve getta 
give that back!” 

“Watch me!” Della laughed. Then 
she added insult to injury by asking 
Joseph to get a lump of cleaning magne 
sia from the blocking-room. It was one 
of the anticipatory mornings. “My nails 
get so horrid from these old straw dyes!” 
—piteously holding up ten stained fin-¢ 
gers. “Some noons I’m just ashamed! I 
wish,”—sighing—“that I was rich and 
could have ’em manicured!” 

“Della, you don’t /ike him ?” 

“Don't I?” retorted Della. “Joseph, 
that old man’s been in the wholesale 
business so long that he can’t think of 
candy except by the hogshead. Come up 
to my house to-night, and I'll let you 
eat a maple sugar orange filled with a 
pulp of nougat and maraschino cherries, 
with a chocolate stem—” 

“B-bah!” bawled Joseph. ‘“I’d sooner 
eat bichloride of mercury!” 

“B-bah all you like,” sniffed Della, 
flirting the chunk of magnesia over the 
last pinkly glowing fingernail. “And eat 
what you like. There’s no accounting for 
folks’ taste.” Then she flounced away, 
singing, with caressing intonation, “A 
Bird in a Gilded Cage.” 

That afternoon, the blocking-room 
worked more industriously than usual. 
Its head in a black humor that 


wanted a 


was 


brooked no dillydallying. 
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There came an afternoon when Della 
did not return to work after luncheon. 
She went to a matinée. So she airily 
announced the next morning while she 
lazily and distastefully unfolded the 
lavender satin braid that she had hastily 
bunched under the table at twelve the 
day before. And she had sat in a box! 
Thereupon the trimming-room, which 
for some time had treated Miss Mellen 
with respect, fairly crawled at her feet. 

But behind her back, it talked. 

Miss Gray, the petulant. over-worked 
forewoman, talked grimly. “I wish that 
if he’s going to marry her, he’d do it 
soon! She’s spoiled two dozen hats this 
week, and when I hand ’em back for 
alteration, the little hussy says. ‘The 
best I can do!’ And what,”’—helplessly 
—“‘can I do? With my old father and 
my dead sister’s two children to support, 
I daren’t nag at her. And she knows it! 
And the other girls accuse me of par- 
tiality.” 

Stella Bowne, an old-young woman of 
cold black eyes and clothes that were 
too good for a trimming-room but not 
good enough for good taste, said that 
Della had surely been born under a lucky 
star. 

“Oh. I don't 
Gray. “Joe—” 

“is getting twenty dollars a week.” 
said Stella. “And likely never will get 
more than twenty-five. And it is hard to 
keep on loving a man in a four room 
flat which is crowded with a cradle, a 
perambulator, wash tubs, cheap coffee, 
sewing machine, butterine—and_ wishes. 
And Della is the wishing kind.” 

It was quite true that for a while 
Della meanly took advantage of her 
favored position to repay Miss Gray for 
many past reprimands. And for a while 
she contentedly basked in the glow of 
the trimming-room’s envy. And _ she 
sewed leisurely and slovenly, and she 
frankly didn’t care whether her hats 
were trimmed well or not. 

And then, bit by bit. she changed. 
After every luncheon, she was a shade 
more serious. Joe sensed a difference in 
her. Intuitively he understood. But he 
tried not to understand. 

One rainy night, after a dance, she 
complained pettishly when the hem of 


snapped Miss 


know,” 
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her pink ratiné skirt swept the slushy 
step of a street-car. “My gracious, these 
steps are awful!” 

Joe’s temper flared. That very noon he 
had seen old Engel and Della get out 
of a taxi after luncheon. Several men 
from the blocking-room had been with 
him. He had felt their suppressed smiles. 

“Sorry I can’t get a_ taxicab.” he 
sneered, the more bitterly because the 






“Swell bunch of stuff,” Joseph observed. “‘I 
wish,”"—sentimentally,—‘“‘that I could buy 
it for you.” “Well, you can’t,” 


Della curtly interrupted. 
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dance, its accompanying supper and the 
bunch of pink roses at Della’s slim pink 
waist had emptied his pockets. 

“Why, Joe!’ Della gently rebuked. 
“Of course I know that you can’t afford 
that!” 

With the air of a dainty Christian 
martyr, she stepped into the car. 

With the air of a rampant orthodox- 
ian hunting wood to burn an unbeliever, 
Joseph stalked after her. He sat down 
heavily. Silence, like a stove lid, slammed 
on the fire of whatever love had been 
between them. 

“That old devil,” Joe finally began 
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“Mr. Engel,” coldly interrupted 
Della, “is a nice—kind—generous—old 
man. And he likes me—like a daughter. 
And I like him—like a father. And I’m 
tired discussing the matter. And please 
don’t talk to me. I’m sleepy.” And she 
laid her pretty brown head against the 
tan matting of the back of the seat, and 
closed her eyes. 

Sometimes, when you unwarily lift a 
stove lid, a puff of quarrelsome smoke 
greets you. There is no red fire of love. 
Joseph gulped. 

There followed a week, however, when 
Della was very nice to Joseph. She was 
repentantly nice. She snuggled her pink- 
palmed hand under his arm affection- 
ately. 

And then one evening she paused with 
him to admire a window that had been 
arranged for the sole puropse of letting 
people know how attractive a woman’s 
clothes can be. A lace coat, shot with 
iridescent stones and banded with cloth- 
of-gold, lay carelessly across a gilded 
chair. Beside it lay a parasol of rose 
charmeuse and rose-stoned handle, a fan 
of lace and ivory, a gem-encrusted opera 
bag and two pink satin slippers. All 
were arranged, with the sure careless- 
ness of art, against a background of 
wisteria velvet that heightened the 
beauty and the expensiveness of each 
lovely article, and there resulted a per- 
fection of color combination that made 
one’s eyes ache with pleasure. 

“Swell bunch of stuff,” Joseph ob- 
served. “I wish,”—sentimentally—‘“that 
I could buy it for you.” 

“Well, you can’t,” Della curtly in- 
terrupted—so curtly that it was like the 
cold impact of an ice ball flung straight 
at one’s forehead. “And,”—impatiently 
—“you never can—” Della broke off. 
“Here’s a prettier window!” she added 
hastily. 

But she was too late to cover the 
inlet to her thoughts, an inlet that she 
had not meant to betray. Joseph’s face 
hardened. His sentimental smile sick- 


ened—died. ‘‘Maybe I can’t,’’—sullenly. 
Then: “Maybe I can, though, by the 
time I’m eighty-seven years old and as 
wrinkled as a dried crab apple.” 

Della disdainfully did not reply. 

The trimming-room by that time had 
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ceased to regard Della Mellen as part 
of itself. She was there, and she sewed. 
But between her and the other girls 
yawned the chasm that always yawns 
between plutocracy, whether existent or 
merely potential, and the necessitous 
toilers. The old friendliness was gone. 
In its place was a constrained cordiality, 
a cordiality that disguised the envy and 
wonder underneath as little as a slimpsy 
strip of mull hides a coarse straw brim. 

“The luck some people have!” 
grumbled Stella Bowne. “And she’s no 
beauty at that!” She got out a pocket 
mirror and inspected her own regular 


but hard features. “I suppose by this 
time next year—” 
“T wonder how she can do it!” 


snapped Mrs. Gray. “Eighteen! And his 
scaly vellow neck makes you think of 
an alligator’s skin!” 

Della happened to hear this last. She 
was in the adjoining aisle, hidden by a 
tall stack of cardboard boxes. No one 
knew, but for a moment she Stood stiffly 
still, then shivered. : 

When the shiver had passed away, 
though no one knew, the soft red curve 
of Della’s young mouth was neither so 
soft nor so curved. 

And the next time she met Joseph— 
which was that evening going down in 


the elevator—she looked at him im- 
personally, the least bit regretfully. 
Stella Bowne saw the look, and after- 


ward described it: “Just as a girl would 
look at an old hat that she always liked 
but had decided to throw away.” 

And Joseph, who was quite as ob- 
servant as Miss Bowne, sensed the feel- 
ing that was behind the look. Joe, though 
no one knew it, stiffened, as though to 
meet a knock-down blow. 

However, a few days later, Della told 
the old man about Joseph. 

“Ves,” said Stephen Engel. “I—I 
heard about him.’ He did not add that 
Jankley and Simons, separately and to- 
gether, had pinned him in a corner to 
tell him—nor what he had informed 
them, separately and together. Jankley 
had resigned, and was with difficulty 
persuaded to reconsider. Simons had 
wept old, discouraged tears into a blue- 
bordered handkerchief. 

Stephen Engel stared gently at Della’s 
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pretty, pinkish face. “Is he—is the young 
man good enough for you, my dear?” 
he asked with tenderness. 

Now a variety of motives had im- 
pelled Della to this telling: 
maybe, vanity maybe. Certainly this old 
man had money—but she would let him 
know that Joseph, though not rich, 
was far from undesirable. 

But there was a queer, appeal- 
ing awkwardness about the old 
man’s affection that disarmed 
her. It was a sort of old-age 
bashfulness —as though he 
were conscious of his own 
unappealingness. And Della 
became ashamed of her own 
young her 
clutching appetites that 
hankered for his money— 
and Joseph’s love. 

“Ves.” said Della dolefully. 
“T-too good.” : 

Poor Joseph! So do we say it 
of the who are 
beyond recall. The tribute testified 
that Della had decided. 

“Ah, no!” tenderly contradicted old 
Stephen Engel. “He couldn’t be that, 
my dear!’ And he reached over a yellow 
hand to pat Della’s slim white fingers. 

“Oh yes, he is,’—dolefully. 

It was the next afternoon that Stephen 
Engel kissed her, for the first time. He 
had sent for her to come up to his office. 
There he put a pink-stoned silver chain 
around her neck. Della gurgled her 
thanks. His old eves admired it and her. 
Then he put his hard yellow hands on 
her slimly rounded shoulders, leaned 
forward. “You don’t mind,.’’—appeal- 
ingly—and put his old dull-hued lips 
against her pink cheek—the left one. 

Della got rigid. She almost gurgled 


conscience 


ereediness, ease- 


dead—those gone 


“Ugh!” as the parchment-dry _ lips 
touched her cool cheek. 
“If I had a daughter like you!” 


Stephen Engel sighed sentimentally. 
Simons, the cashier, entering, cut the 
scene short. Della got out. Her cheeks 
were scarlet. She rubbed her fist hard 
over the left one. She thought of what 
Miss Gray had said: Alligator! Ugh! 
Well, Della was a greedy person; even 
while her fist rubbed the red cheek, 


Della’s other hand went up to finger the 
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pink-stoned chain. She was affectionately 
fingering it when she met Joseph in a 
spot halfway between trimming-room 
and blocking-room, and screened from 
both inquisitive places by a stack of 
Neapolitan mushrooms for Nebraska on 








one side, a small mountain of tapestry 
‘Tams for Missouri on another side, and 
a genteel mound of smart sailors for 
Dakota on the third. The fourth looked 
toward an uninhabited corridor. 

Joseph was in a reflective mood when 
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Della came into sight. He had about de- 
cided that he had misjudged her. It was 
quite absurd that she really intended to 
throw him over. 

And the sight of her put the seal of 
self-approval on that decision. She was 



















“Look at me!” he cried. 


too pretty to lose. Therefore he couldn’t 
lose her. 

She had never been prettier. Her 
cheeks were still red from that unex- 
pected kiss. ‘The outskirts of her face 
and her round neck were tremulously 
pink from the same cause. Her eyes were 
bright. and also misty—a combination 
that turns brown eyes into phosphor- 
escent loveliness. Her hair was a bit 





tousled. Stephen Engel had rumpled it 
when he awkwardly put the chain around 
her neck. And the pink stones of the 
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chain, against the rose-pink skin. were 
as artistically set off as the lace coat in 
the window that she and Joseph had ad- 
mired. Joseph’s eyes ached with pleasure. 
Joseph extended his arms, caught her, 
and put a loud, tender smack on her pink 
cheek—the right one. 

“You ” cried Della as 
wriggled free. “How dare you?” 

Joseph's arms dropped. Sullen 
rage took the place of the pleasur- 

able ache in his wide eyes. And 
he had some right to rage, hav- 
ing frequently kissed Della 
before, without any objection 
on her part. In fact. there had 
been occasions when Della, 
unsolicited, had kissed him. 

Now she glared, and 
rubbed her cheek. 

“Well!” demanded Jo- 
seph, hotly. “What's the 
matter?” 

“Well!” snapped Della. 

“T don’t fect like being 

kissed. Don’t you men 
ever think of any- 
thing else but kiss- 
ing a gir] ?” 

“Well, what do 
you think of that?” 
Joseph indignantly 
demanded of  sur- 
rounding millinery. 
“And after all the 
times... What was 
that you said?”— 
suspiciously. “Did 

you say men’ Who 
else has been kissing 

you? 
“No one,”’—hastily. She 
rubbed her cheek again—the 
left cheek. Both cheeks, having put 
forth all the red that their blood vessels 
could command, were forced to send the 
over-supply from a tumultuous heart 
over their boundaries. Della’s forehead, 
chin and neck turned crimson. 

Joseph remarked that she said “No 
one,” with peculiar haste. And his own 
face and neck turned the dull brick-red 
of wrath. “Aint there ?”—heavily. “You 
can’t look me in the face—” 

Della stamped her foot. “Don’t talk 
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to me. 


} 
sne 


stop! 
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“T wont,’—grimly. “I’m going down 
and talk to that old—” 

“You're not!” 

“__old scoundrel and kill him!” 

“Don’t you dare! Anyway, what busi- 
ness is it of yours? What,”—deliberately 
—‘if he did kiss me? I,”—insolently— 
“didn’t mind!” 

Joseph paused in a mad sprint cle- 
vator-ward. He looked curiously at 
Della’s furious crimson face. The dull 
red of his own countenance faded a 
trifle. The hot rage left his eyes. In its 
place came a snapping contempt. 

“Oh,” he conceded scornfully, “I 
don’t suppose he would—unless you let 
him! Well!” He stamped away. “1 
hope.”—sneeringly—“you’re happy with 
him. Hey. Burdy,” he called to a pair 
of blue-shirted shoulders visible between 
distant stacks of Milans, “take 
charge of the blocking-room till some 
one else is put in, Pm quitting!” 

“Aw, don’t vou do it.” wailed Burdy. 
“Not with that forty dozen order of 
Panamas to be pressed. We'll have to 


two 


work nights—” 


“Work till Judgment Day for ail I 


care!” 

“Aw, Joe! Don’t let any skirt trip you 
up!” 

Della flounced on. Skirt! The 


impudence! She murmured viciously, 


“Well, Burdy Kellogg wont work here 
when—” 

“Della”, called Miss Gray respect- 
fully, “Mr. Engel sent a boy up ten 
minutes ago for you. He wants to see 
you at once.” 
~ “Oh, did he?” Della paused, discon- 
solately, it appeared. She looked wist- 
fully toward the blocking-room. 

Perhaps it was because the blocking- 
room commanded a view of the elevator 
shafts that Della sought the stairs. 
There was really no need to tantalize 
Joseph, and he would certainly know 
where she was bound. He might follow 
her. 

The steps between the ninth floor and 
seventh were some forty-eight in num- 
ber. Once at a fire drill, Della had got 
down them in six seconds. To-day she 
devoted half a minute to each step. But 


on the last one, she tossed her head, 


and looked around proprietorily. 
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Then, with an expression of 
shyness, she went into the office 
glass door bore “PRESIDENT” in 
lettering. 

Stephen Engel smiled up from a heap 
of papers. “Just a minute, my dear.” 
He signed several narrow-folded sheets. 
Then he handed them to Della, “Shares 
of stock—Engel stock,” he explained. 
“Not many, but enough to make you feel 
independent. And every married woman 
likes to feel so. Isn’t that so?” 

Della took them. Then she 
hand them back. “I—I guess I 
want them,”—unsteadily. 

“Oh. yes, you do. Anyway, 
yours.” 

He laid his old arm over her shoulders. 
“My dear little girl, if you knew what 
you mean to an old man—” 

“But-—ITI’ve changed my mind 
Della. “Just now.” 

“Changed your 
Dichspel—” 

“No. IT just changed it.” She 
a little as Engel’s hard old fingers 
touched her neck. 

“But why?” 

Della wriggled. “I—I don’t want to 
marry you,” she said in a low voice. “I 
I can’t.” 

“You don’t want to marry me?” 

“N-no.” 

Stephen Engel’s hand fell away from 
Della’s  slimly rounded © shoulders. 
Stephen Engel’s old wrinkled, bulbous 
nose expanded. And his was the third 
face that day to turn brilliantly red. 

“Marry me? Me? Well, who in the 
name of common wants you to? 
Why. you little ninny, I’m old enough 
to be your great-grandfather! And— 
you thought—” Stephen Engel choked. 
“And that’s what Janklev thought! Oh! 
And Simons, too! O-oh!” 

“Didn’t you?” Della demanded. “But 
you seemed—” 

“Didn't 1?”’—wrathfully. “Why, I 
told you I liked you like a daughter!” 

He glared at her. “A daughter! And 
nothing more! Never for a solitary sec- 
ond did I think—Why—why—” 

Upon a wicker settee beside his desk 
lay a small heap of sample hats that a 
designer had brought in for selections 
to be made for the forthcoming cat- 
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alogue. There was a trim black hemp, 
tailored effect; a chic navy blue horse- 
hair, gladdened with bunches of green 
cherries; a frail, white-ribboned Leg- 
horn for a five-year-old ; and a poke for 
a miss, a gaudy, pretty pink - straw, 
strung around with pink cotton apple 
blossoms, and its under brim frilled with 
peach-colored chiffon. 

This last old Stephen Engel grabbed. 
He plumped it atop his old, wrinkled. 
vellow head. The pink ribbon streamers 
fell down over his outstanding flaps of 
ears. The peachy under frill bobbed 
above his old parchment-like forehead. 

‘he grotesque result hurt your 
Della promptly clapped her hands over 
hers. 

“Look at me!” cried he. “Look 
straight at me! Funny—isn’t it? Well, 
I’d just as soon walk down the street 
with this floppy pink poke on my old 
walnut top as marry a pink-cheeked chit 
like you! | wouldn’t feel any more 
ridiculous !” 

“J—T didn’t know,” 
hind her hands. 

Old Stephen Engel fumbled at the 
pigeon-holes of his desk. He found a 
small, medallion-like object. He stepped 
over beside the bewildered girl. “T.ook.” 
he ordered. 

She took her hands down 
red, shamed face, and saw 
fashioned picture, of a 
frail-featured, homely woman. 

“That was my wife,” said old Stephen 
Engel softly. “I never had but one. I— 
I] am one of the men who never could 
have but one. My poor Lena?” he sighed. 
“She worked so hard. We loved each 
other,”—gently. “Pretty soon,’—the old 
raspy voice dropped to a quaver that was 
as low and sweet as the murmur of a 
far-off stream—‘‘I shall see her. It wont 
be long now.” 

Della got out. She sped up the 
corridor, her cheeks the deep red of 
deep shame. The elevator boy held the 
car for her with every mark of deep 


eves. 


sobbed Della be- 


from her 
an old- 
tired-browed, 
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respect. Two salesmen inside removed 
their hats—a courtesy not accorded to 
the trimmer, genus common. Della’s 
face acquired another shade of shame’s 
own red. If they knew— 

She got out. She sped down the hat- 
box-impeded way to the blocking-room. 

Joseph hadn’t left yet. But he was 
stepping out, hat in hand. Seeing Della, 
he sullenly looked past her. 

“Toe,” she coaxed. 

“T wont kill him. He can have you.” 
He was stalking on. 

“Toe! Honest. vow’re mistaken! That 
old man just likes me like a daughter! 
Honest, Joe.” 

“Huh! That daughter talk gives me a 
pain!” But he paused and leaned on a 
stack of Milans. “Do you think you or 
he could get to believe it? Do 
vou really think so?” 

“Toe. he does. really!” Della hung 
her head—near Joe’s chest. ‘“He—why, 
Joe, if you were to ask him, I just know 
he’d tell you that he’d as—as soon wear 
a pink chitton poke, trimmed with apple- 
blossoms, down the street, as to marry 


anvone 


me. 

“Humph!? replied Joseph. But he 
stepped over two inches so that Della’s 
brown hair just missed the second but- 
ton of his coat. 

“Toe,’—tremulously—“how 
vou love me?” 

“All I’m capable of loving,” said Joe 
soberly. “You're the only one in life for 
me, kid. Some men can trail around 
from one girl to another. But not me. 
That's not my style. I'd have been done 
for—” 

“And when we're old?” Della 
tinued. “Or if I should die? What about 
then, Joe?” 

“No other for me,” said Joe. “I’m the 
kind that could never have but one wife 
and you’re the one! So don’t string 
me along, Della,” he pleaded. 

“T never intended to, any of the time,” 
Della protested. Joseph didn’t grasp the 
significance. 
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pical New Vorker, (he lived tn Hoboken, — | 
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mutkes us rejoice thal Mr, Dew 


aad started that marvelous tnwagintation 


f his on more wonder tales for you. 














HIS is the story of | lysses KE. 
Slingsby, a one-time resident 
of Hoboken, N. J., but 


a permanent boarder at Al 


how 


Kasim’s sour-smelling little boarding 
house in Pasaca Street, Port Said. It is 
a true story. The Arabs say that a lie 


has no legs. and if one pursues a fals 
hood it will collapse like the one eyed 
robber who attempted to steal the won- 
derful emerald breastplate of Moham 
med. A truth, however, has wings that 
can take it out of the reach of the in 
credulous ones who would strangle the 
wisdom-laden words of the Prophet him 
self. The story of Slingsby has lived 
through five vears of bazaar gossip, and 
its wings grow stronger day by day. 
Ulysses FE. Slingsby was an engineer 
in the employ of the Holworth, Hyde 
and Heppler Construction Company of 
New York City. Slingsby was a capable 
man and he was held in high esteem by 
the company. He was a conscientious, 
hard-working employee, and when the 
H. H. & H. Company gained the con- 
tract for the El-Nar Dam by under- 
bidding their great rival, the Malbar, 
Fincham Company, Holworth, the sen- 


ior member of the firm, called Slings! 
into his private office. 

“Slingsby,” he 
to see the East ?” 

“The East?” repeated Slingsby. 

“Ves, the East.’ said Holwort! 
“Would you like to see palm-trees an 
elephants, flying fish and—and_ things 
like that? Temple bells a-tinklin’ whik 


said, 


“would you like 


you work; sunny skies, sand, and th 
Kl-Nar Dam?” 
Slingsby took a great breath a 





looked at the senior partner. ‘Would 
you give the chance 2?” he cried. “Would 
you od 

“It’s yours,” answered Holworth. ‘It 
is a big thing, Slingsby. Every minut 
counts, and if we fall down on 
stunt, the Malbar, Fincham crowd will 
gather in everything in that part of the 
world for the next ten years. Pack your 
grip and get your instructions; you will 
have to drive them night and day to get 
it through.” 


this 


HREE weeks after that interview, 
Ulysses E. Slingsby, dressed in im- 
maculate ducks, and wearing a new 
topee. stood upon the hurricane deck of 
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the Peninsula & Oriental steamship J/a- 
loja, as that vessel glided along the big 
breakwater and tied up to a buoy off the 
landing jetty at Port Said. Slingsby was 
impressed. Already he felt the glamour 
of the East, although he had not yet 
entered the gateway. But from the mo- 
ment he donned the white suit and mag- 
nificent topee he felt that he had sailed 
into the regions of Romance, and un- 
explainable thrills came to him as he 
watched the statue of the great De Les- 
seps, who, with arm outstretched, points 
to the massive trencl which he dug 
through the sands to Suez. 

“Gee! it’s great!” muttered Slingsby. 
“Tt’s fine! Why, it is snowin’ back in old 
New York, an’ this burg is as warm as 
Atlantic City in the summer time.” 

Slingsby went ashore by himself. Port 
Said nowadays is one of the best 
policed cities in the East. Lord Cromer 
has cleaned the town so that it is possible 
for a three-year old child to walk in 
safety from the landing stage to the sand 
stretches beyond the Arab town—and 
Slingsby was a little more than three. 

Ulysses E. did the usual tourist stunts. 
He visited the mosque, drove through 
the Arab quarter, and sipped cold drinks 
on the colonnade of the Continental as 
he watched the jugglers 


7¥3 


a few hundred yards from the jetty. 

“Get a move on, Steve,” was his jocu- 
lar remark to the Arab boatman. “Let 
me see something lively in this burg be- 
fore I shake its dust off my shoes.” 

Slingsby’s ducks and topee, so he as- 
sured himself, made him look like an 
experienced traveler, and he felt quite 
pleased with himself as he lolled back 
in the boat and listened to the soft chant 
of the Arab. 

“And it’s snowing in old New York,” 
he muttered. “Gee whiz! Snowing? 
And here it’s warm and comfortable, 
with nice soft and that 
make you forget everything and every- 
body.” i : 

It was just at the moment 
Slingsby delivered himself of this little 
romantic that something hap- 
pened. 

A hawser stretched between the stern 
of the JMaloja and a_ snubbing-post 
ashore, caught the Arab boatman be- 
neath the chin. The Arab made a brave 


breezes odors 


when 


speech 


effort to preserve his balance, but he 
found it impossible. He fell against 


Slingsby, who had half risen from his 
seat when the wet hawser struck the 
oarsman, and the next moment, Ulysses 
I. Slingsby was struggling in the some- 





do amazing tricks. He 
bought curios that had 
been imported from Bir- 
minghga, Yokohama, and 
other far-away places, and 
he posted three dozen 
cards to friends in New 
York. Each one of the 
three dozen cards carried 
the message: 


This is the greatest 
place ever. Me for the 
heat. 


As the shades of evening 
fell upon the town he 
walked down to the jetty, 
and with the firm belief 
that he knew Port Said 








from title page to back 
cover, he stepped into a 


“Would you like to see palm-trees and elephants, 
flying fish and—and things like that?” 











boat and pointed to the 
P. & O. steamer that lay 

















what dirty water of Port Said harbor. 

Slingsby could never explain what 
really happened to him after the upset. 
He had a belief that the boatman was 
strangling him. He tried to fight him- 
self free of the brown hands _ that 
gripped his throat, but he found it im- 
possible. He felt that he was being car- 
ried down into watery depths, and dur- 
ing the seconds that elapsed before he 
became unconscious, he remembered that 
an inner self was protesting madly 
against his stupidity in leaving New 
York to come to a place where it was 
possible for an Arab boatman to strangle 
1 saloon passenger within hail of the 
ig steamer upon which he was voyag- 
ing. 


< 
} 
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LYSSES E. SLINGSBY returned 

to consciousness at dawn on the fol- 
lowing morning. For ten minutes, he lay 
with his eves open, trying hard to recall 
the happenings of the previous evening. 
He remembered how the Arab_ had 
dragged him down, but he knew as he 
stared at the ceiling above his head that 
he had been rescued in time. He was 
alive, but where he was, he could not 
tell. 

Slingsby lifted himself upon his elbow 
and examined his surroundings. He was 
lving on a small white-enameled bed in 
a little room that was furnished in Ori- 
ental fashion. ‘There were rugs and cush- 
ions, tapestries and articles of curious 
workmanship that convinced Slingsby 
that he was in a house whose owner was 
not European. 

“Where the dickens am I?” he mut- 
tered. “I’m not on the boat, but why the 
mischief didn’t they—” He lifted him- 
self up and sent a yell into the silence. 
“Waiter!” he screamed. “Steward! Is 
there anybody about? Hey, there! 
Waiter! Steward !” 

In response to Slingsby’s wild yell, 
there was a quick pattering of feet along 
the passage leading from the door of the 
little room. ‘The door was flung open 
and Slingsby stared at the wonderful 
apparition that appeared. Slingsby’s own 
account of her looks, which he has re- 
tailed to four or five people, would lead 
one to believe that the woman who ap- 
peared in the doorway was more beauti- 
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ful than Marna or the dark-eyed Zela 
whom the Prophet picked to welcome 
the faithful into the Seventh Heaven. 
Slingsby says that she was the most won- 
derful looking creature in the whole 
world, and no one can contradict 
Slingsby. No person can be found who 
saw the woman previous to that morn- 
ing, and Slingsby has, since parting with 
her, spent five years at Al-Kasim’s 
stuffy little boarding house in an effort 
to locate her. 

“Where am 1?” cried Slingsby. after 
he had stared for a few minutes at the 
glorious tinted face turned towards him. 
“Where the dickens am I? I’m not on 
the ./aloja; where am I?” 

“You are safe,” murmured the ap 
parition. “You are perfectly safe.” 

Slingsby asserts that the voice of the 
woman was as musical as the waters of 
the El-Nath waterfall which flows over 
a bed of smooth rock ’way up beyond 
Temsal, and, once again, Slingsby’s 
word must be taken because there is no 
one to contradict. 

“But the steamer?” cried the en- 
gineer. “The JJZaloja’ Why am I not 
aboard the steamer ?” 

“The steamer has sailed,” murmured 
the woman. “She sailed last night.” 

“But why wasn’t I put aboard?” cried 
Slingsby. “Why didn’t they take me 
aboard when they pulled me out of the 
water? Why did the fools bring me here ? 
Who—who rescued me?” 

The dark-eyed woman came softly 
across the room, and her face was close 
to Slingsby’s as she stood near. He was 
looking up into eyes in which all the 
mystery of the Orient lay concealed, 
and for a single moment, Slingsby of 
Hoboken felt strangely indifferent to 
the fate which had brought him to the 
little room. But that indifference was 
only momentary. Thoughts of Holworth 
and of the great dam flooded his mind, 
and he repeated his question in a louder 
tone. 

“Who pulled me out of the harbor?” 
he cried. “Quick! Tell me! Who was it 
rescued me?” 

The red lips moved ever so slightly. 
“f did,’ murmured the woman. “I 
saved your life when the boatman had 
nearly strangled you.” 
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He posted three dozen cards to friends in New York. All carried the same message: “This is the greatest place 
ever. Me for the heat.” m 
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Si! NGSBY remained speechless for 
three minutes, and in that short space 
uf time, the East placed its velvet fingers 
upon the engineer from New York City. 
were 


It seemed as if soft little lariats 
being plaited around the soul 
of Ulysses E. Slingsby. 
; nostrils there 
ane a whiff of strange 
perfume which intoxicated 
him. His feasted 
upon the beauty of the 
woman who stood close to 
him. He noted the strange 
jewelry on her rounded arms 
and finely modeled neck. A 
sense of delight at 
left behind by the 
steamer fought with the 
loyalty which Slingsby 
had for the H. H. & H. 

















lo his 


eves 


curious 


being 


Company which em- 
ploved him. 
gut why did you 
ng me here?” he asked 





feebly. “I should have 
been taken aboard the 
steamer. Wasn’t there any- 
one there who knew me? 
I’'m—I’m a first saloon passenger, I am 
Ulysses E. Slingsby of Hoboken, New 
Jersey.” 

“No one knew you,” said the woman, 
slowly shaking her head. “No one knew 
your name, so I had you brought here. 
How do you say it?” ; 

“Say what?” asked Slingsby. 

“Your name,” she murmured. 

“Llysses E. Slingsby,” repeated the 
engineer. 

“‘Isses E. 
“I like your name, Isses.’ 

“Ulysses,” said Slingsby. 

“Tsses,” said the soft lips that 
charmed Slingsby by the manner in 
which they endeavored to pronounce his 
name. “Isses. Yes, I understand.” 

Slingsby gave up the attempt. It 
didn’t much matter whether she called 
him “Isses” or “Ulysses,” and, as she 
had rescued him from drowning, he 
could not be particular about little mat- 
ters like the pronunciation of his name. 

Slingsby tried to collect his thoughts. 
Holworth would imagine that he was at 
that moment moving down the Suez 


Slingsby,” said the woman. 
’ 
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Canal on his way to take charge of the 
great dam at El-Nar, Holworth, in his 
twentieth-story office back in New York, 
would have his finger upon the atlas, 
fully aware of the exact spot where his 

engineer was at any particu- 
lar moment. Holworth had a 
wonderful mind for details, 
and Slingsby knew how 
important it was that 
he should reach 
Fl-Nar at the 
% earliest pos - 
sible mo- 


ment. The 
great dam 


” had to be 
pushed 
forward 
with 
_, he 














utmost speed to avoid the penalty clauses 
in the contract. 

“T must get there!” he cried. “I want 
to get to El-Nar as quickly as I can! I 
must get there at once!” 

“El-Nar?” repeated 


the woman, 
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whose wonderful were upon the 
engineer. 

“Ves, El-Nar!” cried Slingsby. “I am 
an engineer! Do you understand? I am 
the engineer in charge of the big dam, 
and I’ve got to get there as quickly as 
possible !”’ 

She nodded the shapely head upon 
which the raven black hair was piled in 
a fashion that made Slingsby marvel. “I 
understand, she said softly. “I 
understand. You want to go to El-Nar 2” 

“You’ve got me,” said Slingsby. “I 
want to get there as quickly as possible. 
Say, send in my clothes and I will dress. 
I must find out when the next boat will 
be along.” 

The woman, who was as beautiful as 
Zela, disappeared with a smile, and in- 
side of three minutes, a Somali boy 
brought into the room the white duck 
suit which Slingsby had on when he was 
capsized from the boat in the harbor. 
The suit had been washed and ironed. 
The white silk socks had 
laundered, and the deck shoes dried and 
cleaned. It only the topee that 
showed signs of the immersion. ‘The 
topee was a crumpled mass, and Slingsby 
laughed grimly as the Somali boy held 
it up for inspection. 

“It’s all right, my boy,” said the en- 
gineer. “Ill buy another one. I guess my 
wallet—” Slingsby broke off and sprang 
for the white jacket. A horrible thought 
had come to him. Perhaps his wallet had 
dropped out of the coat pocket during 
his struggle with the boatman, and he 
might even then be penniless in a strange 


eyes 


Isses,” 


also been 


Was 


town. 

The chilling surmise turned out to be 
a certainty. There was no wallet in the 
pocket of the coat. Neither was there 
any news of its discovery. After Slingsby 
had dressed himself, the dark-eved 
woman assured him that there was no 
money or papers in his ‘clothes when he 
was rescued from the water. 

Slingsby was fearfully excited. He 
was at a loss what to do. The steamer 
had gone on without him, and he had 
no money with which to pay his passage 
on another boat. He had not even the 
price of a cable that would inform Hol- 
worth of his position. 

“What shall I do?” he cried, turning 
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upon the woman whose shapely hands 
had pulled him out of the water. “What 
the dickens will I do?” 

The black-eyed woman remained si- 
lent, watching Slingsby. face 
showed the consternation he felt at find- 
ing that his wallet had disappeared. 

“What shall I do? I haven't got a 
dollar to cable with.” 

She understood then, and to Slingsby’s 
surprise, she produced two sovereigns 
and tendered them to him. 

“Vou can use those.” she cried. “Take 
them. I will loan them to you.” 

Slingsby started to stammer out pro- 
tests, but she would not listen. She as- 
sured him that he was welcome to the 
money, and, at last, he decided to accept 
her offer. 

“T want to cable my bosses,” he said. 
—“‘the Holworth, Hyde Xx Heppler 
Company, over in the United 
States. I want to tell them how I am 
fixed. They will cable me money right 
and then I will be able* to repay 


whose 


’ 
Way 


here 
you.” 

The woman clapped her hands, and 
an aged Arab appeared to guide Slingsby 
to the office of the Eastern Cable Com- 
pany. Slingsby was much excited. In his 
hurry to send a cable he forgot to ad 
one word of thanks to her for 
saving him from drowning. He 
only think of the position in which the 
unfortunate accident placed his em- 
ployers, who had carefully reckoned up 
every minute of the time it would take 
to construct the Ek l-Nar Dam. Even with 
Slingsby pushing the work, they doubted 
if they could avoid the penalties which 
would be inflicted if the job was not 
finished by contract time; and Slingsby, 
in a mad fever of excitement, ran at a 
jog trot towards the offices of the Cable 


dress 
could 


Company. 


I. sent the cable, and then, somewhat 

soothed, it dawned upon him that 
he hadn’t offered one word of thanks to 
the woman who had rescued him. He 
was relieved to find that the Arab guide 
was still with him, and he immediately 
turned back to the house to offer thanks 
and apologies for his somewhat brusque 
departure. He told himself that she 


would understand when he explained 


. 
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that he was the engineer in charge of a 
great work which could not be delayed. 

And Slingsby was correct. The black- 
eyed lady understood and sympathized. 
Slingsby wondered at her powers of un- 
derstanding. He wondered as he listened 
to her consoling words. In fact, at that 
moment she was to Slingsby a source of 
consolation that made him truly thank- 
ful. Port Said was foreign to the en- 
gineer from Hoboken. The whole city 
was strange and unreal, vet his good for- 
tune was wonderful. 

“Holworth will cable at 
Slingsby. “He'll send me the coin the 
moment. he gets the news. The dam has 
got to be pushed with all speed.” 

When night came down upon Port 
Said, the dark-eved rescuer made a fur- 
ther loan. Slingsby refused the use of 
the room in which he had awakened that 
morning; and the woman, smiling at his 
refusal, advanced him the money to pay 
for a room at the Continental. 

“But you will come and see me?” she 


once.” said 


murmured. “To-morrow, Isses ?” 

“Ves, to-morrow,” said Slingsby. “I'll 
come to pay you back and say good-by 
to-morrow. ‘The German boat will be 
here by noon and I'll get a passage on 
her. Holworth will send the coin.” 

But Holworth sent no coin. A long 
day passed without any cable from H. 
H. & H. Company, and Slingsby’s 
nerves went to pieces. It was the soft 
voice of the dark-eyed woman _ that 
soothed him during that long day. She 
told him that everything would be all 
right, that he must be patient. The 
Company would surely send him the 
necessary funds, and, till then, she would 
think it a pleasure to advance him 
enough for board and lodging. 

Slingsby found it hard to accept the 
loan, but it was tendered in a manner 
that soothed the qualms he felt. Slingsby, 
thinking much of the El-Nar Dam and 
of the dilatory Holworth, tried now to 
form a proper estimate of the woman 
who had befriended him. He tried to 


guess at her nationality. There was color 
in her veins, but it was so slight that 
Slingsby told himself it wasn’t enough 
to make a fuss about. She told him that 
she was the widow of a French officer, 
and Slingsby believed. 
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Slingsby borrowed another sovereign 
and sent another cable. He was angry 
with Holworth. He. Slingsby. was not 
to blame. He had been knocked over- 
board by the Arab boatman who had 
collided with the hawser in the dusk of 
the evening. He had nearly lost his life 
as well as his money. and he could not 


understand why Holworth refused to 
send sufficient funds to take him for- 
ward. 

“He’s mad!” he repeated over and 


over again. ‘“He’s a lunatic to delay 
things like this! Every minute counts, 
and he knows how we will lose other 
contracts if we can’t get through this 
in the time we promised.” Slingsby 
was thinking of the Malbar, Fincham 
people, and how they would be overjoyed 
at hearing of any delay in connection 
with the contract for the big dam. 


[t was on the third evening after his 

immersion that the dark-eved woman 
told Slingsby the story of Sleth of the 
Wonderful Ears. Perhaps she did it with 
a view of diverting Slingsby’s mind from 
his misfortunes. Anyhow, she told it, and 
Slingsby was interested. 

It is an old story, the story of Sleth. 
It is told from Abulaba to Obok, and 
from Ain Hamed to Mesnah. It has been 
told for seventeen hundred years. It has 
come down through the centuries, a pa- 
thetic little tale concerning the waiting 
maid of the Princess Azra, whose hearing 
was so keen that she could hear a whis- 
per uttered by a person miles and miles 
away. Her hearing was so acute that she 
could hear the whispers of desert lovers 
far out beyond the Bitter Waters; and 
the fame of Sleth went up and down the 
land. To her the little grains of sand 
spoke with soft voices. To her the night 
breezes carried the faintest murmurings. 
To her wonderful ears came everything ; 
but Sleth, gifted with this power, was 
not wise. She heard the Captain of the 
Guard whisper soft words to the Prin- 
cess, and she was stupid enough to tell. 
The Princess was angry, very angry. 
She ordered the Captain of the Guard 
to cut off Sleth’s wonderful ears, and 
the Captain of the Guard was only too 
willing to comply. 

It was then that Allah performed the 
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miracle that gave Sleth undying fame. 
Two tiny gold ears were brought to 
Sleth by a winged peri who came from 
the Paradise of the Faithful, and with 
these delicate ears, which were wonder- 
fully modeled, she could hear even more 
distinctly than she had heard with the 
ears of which she had been deprived. 

The whole world became a sounding- 
board to which she listened. The breezes 
that blew across from Mecca brought to 
her the chanting of pilgrims, the sounds 
of festivals and the songs of the desert 
shepherds. “The winds that came from 
the sea brought her the chanteys of 
sailor-men out on the deep waters, the 
songs of the pearl fishers from far-off 
Bahrein, and the fierce yells of the 
pirates who prowled up and down the 
Persian Gulf. 

It was all a wonderful 
Slingsby—Slingsby, who was upset and 
irritated by the delay. As he listened to 
it, he forgot Holworth. He forgot the 
dangers which threatened the H. H. & 
H. Company through his misfortune. 
His mind built up a picture of the won 
derful ears, as the woman with the voice 
that was as soft as the murmur of the 
El-Nath waterfall told him the story. 
The dark-haired woman was a wonder- 
ful story teller. 

“Gee, that’s a yarn! like a 
yellow-press Sunday story,” he cried. 

“It is true,” murmured the woman. 

“Sure,” said Slingsby. “I bet if I 
doubted it that you could show me the 
little gold ears.” 

The dark-eyed woman stared at 
Slingsby for a few minutes as if his 
remark caused her some surprise; then 
she stood up slowly and walked towards 
him. “I could show you the ears,” she 
said, her voice keyed soft and low. “If 
you would help me, we could get them. 
See, I have the plans which tell me the 
exact spot where Sleth is buried. They 
were given to me by Zuphra the Wise, 
and no one else has the information. You 
are learned in such things, Isses, and you 
will be able to understand. It is some- 
where within two days’ journey of this 
place, but my poor little brain cannot 
grasp the details.” 

She placed before Slingsby several 
rolls of parchment on which were many 


story vO 


Reads 
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drawings and much writing in Arabic; 
and Slingsby of Hoboken, flattered by 
her appeal to his intelligence, started to 
pore over the curious drawings which 
filled the sheets. 

In the hours that followed, the woman 
with the soft, musical was at 
Slingsby’s elbow as he pored over the 
chart. A strange, heady perfume came 
from her filmy garments ; her eyes shone 
with a light that had a peculiar effect 
he glanced at 


voice 


upon Slingsby each time 
her. 

“The little gold ears were buried with 
Sleth,” she murmured. “All my life I 
have thought of finding them, Isses, but 
I have never found anyone who could 
read the chart.” 

“It is something of a puzzle to read,” 
said Slingsby. 

“But you can do it, 
mured. “You can do it.” 

And Slingsby, fed with flattering 
words, stared at the chart and used his 
engineering skill in an effort t6 puzzle 
out the position of the tomb of Sleth. 


Isses,”’ she mur- 


EXT morning Slingsby sent another 
cable, the fourth. In the afternoon, 
he sent another. The dark-eved woman 
paid. Slingsby felt that his indebtedness 
to her was mounting up. She advanced 
the money for his meals and his room. 
The following day, Slingsby sent two 
more cables, but no reply came from 
Holworth. Slingsby stormed. He looked 
towards New York and cursed Holworth 
and the H. H. & H. Company for refus- 
ing to answer his messages. Slingsby had 
an idea that Holworth was so disgusted 
with him that he wouldn’t honor him 
with a cable to say that his messages had 
been received. 

And during those days, when Slings- 
by’s mind was in a ferment, the dark- 
eyed woman soothed it by telling him 
stories of the wonderful Sleth and in- 
ducing him to help her in her effort to 
locate the exact position of the tomb. 
And Slingsby became curiously inter- 
ested in Sleth of the Wonderful Ears. 
Day after day, to divert his mind from 
the fix he was in, he would pore over 
the curious parchment charts, and he 
would listen with wonder to the stories 
the woman told. 
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“If 1 could find the place, Isses!”” she 
would murmur softly. “If I could only 
find the tomb! Do you see what they 
have written here? It tells that the ears 
of Sleth, the little gold ears, Isses, were 
buried with her. They laid them on her 
breast when she died.” 

And Slingsby, listening day after day, 
as he waited for the cable which never 
came, became more and more interested 
in the finding of the tomb of the won- 
derful Sleth. 

There came a morning, at last, when 
Slingsby cursed the H. H. & H. Com 
pany to the uttermost ends of perdition. 
He damned Holworth and Heppler an¢l 
Hyde, with their subchiefs and office 
staff. He damned the El-Nar work and 
praved that the penalty clauses in the 
contract would ruin the company by 
whom he was employed. Three weeks of 
waiting in Port Said had upset the mind 
of Ulvsses E. Slingsby. The atmosphere 
of the place had a peculiar, effect upon 
him. He was dazed and stupid. The in- 
action had brought upon him a mild 
form of insanity. And one morning he 
rode into the desert, side by side with 
the dark-eved woman. 

“We will find the tomb, she 
murmured as they rode on into the white 
sunshine. “I know we will, Isses.” 

“Tf think so,” said Slingsby. ‘Why, 
ves, I believe we will.” 

The desert swallowed up Slingsby and 
the woman and the two Arab servants 
rode with them. ‘The great sand 
stretches unrolled before them, and tix 
dunes, like the graves of gods, rose be- 
hind them in countless numbers. 

Slingsby forgot that he was Slingsby. 
The desert blotted out his individuality. 
Sometimes he felt certain that he had 
never seen New York, that no such com- 
pany existed as the H. H. & H. and that 
the fat Holworth was but the figment of 
a dream. 

Men who see for the first time great 
stretches of smooth sand upon which the 
sun beats till it looks like a bed of 


Isses,” 


who 


crushed diamonds, often suffer from the 
strange form of aphasia which attacked 
Slingsby. In those days in the desert he 
forgot everything but the fact that he 
had promised the dark-eyed woman to 
locate the tomb of Sleth by means of 
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him. 
would 


the chart which she had yiven 

“We will find it, Isses,” 
murmur again and again, her voice com- 
ing to Slingsby like sweet music from 
afar. 

“Yes, we shall find it,” Slingsby 
would mutter. “I have calculated every- 
thing correctly and I know that we will 
strike the right place.” 

And Ulysses E. Slingsby was safe in 
making his boast. He had made his cal- 
culations with care and precision. ‘here 
came an afternoon when the little caval- 
cade halted near an oasis. and Slingsby, 
slipping from his camel. turned to his 
companion. 

“If the tomb exists, it is within a hun- 
dred yards of where I am standing,” he 
said. “I am certain of that.” 

“Oh! Isses!” murmured the 
“Oh. if you are really right!” 

Slingsby was right. Holworth had al- 
ways said that Slingsby’s soul was com- 
posed of blue prints. and the manner in 
which he had gathered his information 
from the parchment charts made one 
think that Holworth was correct in his 
diagnosis. Slingsby had located the exact 
spot. Ten hours after their arrival at 
the little oasis in the desert, the 
Arab servants were busy shoveling the 
sand from a great slab of stone which 
Slingsby felt was the door of the tomb 
he sought. 

That wonderful morning for 
Slingsby and for his companion. With 
much trouble they displaced the stone 
which formed the entrance to the rock 
tomb, and side by side, they entered. 
The tomb was hewn out of the solid 
rock, and resting on the floor was a 
stone sarcophagus upon the lid of which 
were Arabic characters which the woman 
deciphered while Slingsby held a light 
for her to read. 

Slingsby thrilled as he listened. It was 
the tomb of Sleth that he had discovered. 
From the marble slab the dark-eyed 
woman read the story of the wonderful 
ears. Beneath the slab lay Sleth of the 
gold ears—Sleth, for whom Allah had 
worked a miracle when the anger of the 
Princess had deprived her of the organs 
which gathered the faintest whispers 
from the desert air. 

Slingsby rigged up a hoist, and with 


she 


woman. 


two 


was a 
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the aid of the two Arabs, he swung the 
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Slingsby breathed heavily as he helped 


great slab from the sarcophagus. his rescuer to unwind the long strips 
Slingsby was drunk then, intoxicated by which crumbled beneath their fingers. 
the sunshine and the desert and the ‘The woman was murmuring something 


stories which he had heard concerning 
the person whose mummified figure lay 
before their eyes when the big slab had 
been dragged aside. He hadn’t a thought 


Halfway in the work P 
of unrolling the mum- 

my, the woman stopped a 
with a shout of joy. bey ae — 
She sprang forward 
with hands out- 
stretched. 


which seemed to Slingsby to be a cross 
between a chant and a prayer, some- 
thing which he took to be an invocation 
to the Lords of Death to protect them 
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of Holworth or the Construction Com- 
pany. He was afire with the excitement 
produced by the discovery. 

Slingsby and the woman ordered the 
two Arabs out of the chamber. Then 


they proceeded very carefully to unwind 
the linen cloth which covered the mum- 
mied form. They did not speak. Their 


lips 


could not utter a sound, and 








from any punishment which might come 
to them for desecrating the tomb of the 
dead. 

And then, halfway in the work of 
unrolling the mummy, the woman 
stopped with a shout of joy and glad- 


ness. She sprang forward with hands 
outstretched, and Slingsby thrust his 


head close to view the object which had 








attracted her. A fold of linen which the 
engineer had turned, disclosed two tiny 
ears of beaten gold, and the dark-eyed 
woman clutched at them. They lay upon 
the breast of Sleth; and Slingsby, the 
blood pounding madly through his head, 
knelt and stared. ‘The woman’s face was 
alight with a great joy. The black eyes 
were flaming with excitement. Her face 
was wonderful to look upon as she took 
up the two little gold ears and held 
them close to her bosom. 

“They are the wonderful ears, Isses!” 
she cried. “The wonderful ears!” 

Slingsby turned again to the figure 
from which they had stripped the linen 
wrappings. For a moment he stared at 
it; then he, in turn, gave a cry and 
stepped forward. In turning to look at 
the little ears, he had dragged aside a 
thick fold of cloth; and now, as he 
looked, the light from the torch was 
gathered up by a shining mass and 
thrown back to him in beams of all 
the colors of the rainbow. Slingsby put 
out his hands and touched the glittering 
mass. His lean fingers touched precious 
stones that flamed as he lifted them up. 

As he disturbed the heap, single stones 
of wondrous beauty rolled along the 
linen, yellow with age, making spots of 
colored fire as they rolled. They were 
wonderful gems, gems that seemed to 
flash now with extraordinary brilliancy 
as if they were hungry for the light that 
had been denied them for centuries and 
centuries. 

Slingsby couldn’t tell how long he and 
the woman stared at the precious stones. 
He thinks it must have been hours. He 
is sure it must have been hours. It was 
midday when they pulled the slab of 
stone from off the sarcophagus, and 
night had fallen upon the desert when 
they came to their senses. During these 
hours, they had done nothing else but 
fondle the magnificent gems and _ en- 
deavor stupidly to calculate the worth 
of each. 

There were stones of every kind: great 
rubies that resembled monster drops of 
congealed blood; emeralds more _ bril- 
liant than the big stone that was set in 
the turban of the Prophet; pearls that 
had come from the Arabian Sea when 
the pearl fisheries were new; diamonds 
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that threw out shafts of white light 
when they brought the torch near them. 

The great pile of gems held them 
spellbound, and it was only the coming 
of the night that brought them back to 
their senses. 

‘The dark-eyed woman, more practical 
than Slingsby, suggested that they cover 
up the stones lest the two Arab servants 
should obtain a glimpse of them. Hur- 
riedly she took off a silk scarf which 
she wore and placed upon it the glitter- 
ing stones. Then, tving it carefully, she 
took it in her hand and led Slingsby out 
onto the sand that was still warm from 
the hot breath of the afternoon sun. 

It was then that the woman remem- 
bered the wonderful ears of Sleth. She 
had placed the little ears of beaten gold 
within her bosom when Slingsby had 
drawn her attention to the shining mass 
of gems; and now as they stood outside 
the tomb, she took them out and lifted 
them to her ears. 

Slingsby was staring at the desert. 
Far across the sands, a great bar of light 
was traveling eastward, and Slingsby 
watched it. The shaft of light drew his 
attention, and he questioned his com- 
panion,. 

“What is that?” he cried. 

“Tt is the searchlight of the German 
mail-boat,” answered the woman. “The 
canal is out there. And the big German 
boat is going down it from Port Said 
to Suez.” 

For a moment Slingsby forgot the ears 
of Sleth. He was fascinated by the great 
beam of light which shone through the 
night. It seemed to drag him out of the 
stupor which had held him during the 
preceding hours. ‘The searchlight seemed 
to be a great finger that threatened him 
as he stood and watched it. It seemed to 
tell him that he was Ulysses E. Slingsby 
of Hoboken, and that he didn’t belong 
to the desert. Somehow or other, it 
brought back to him his pride in the 
profession to which he belonged. It 
made him think that he was kin to the 
great Frenchman who had dug that tre- 
mendous trench through four-score miles 
of shifting sand. 

The woman interrupted his thoughts. 
She was speaking to him and Slingsby 
turned towards her. She was holding to 
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The great beam of light seemed to drag him out of the stupor which had held him during the preceding hours. 
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her ears the tiny pieces of beaten gold 
which she assured Slingsby were the 
wonderful ears ‘of Sleth. “I can hear, 
Isses !”’ she cried. “I can hear!” 

A madness came over Slingsby. He 
gripped her arm and pointed to the great 
beam of light which marked the slow 
passage of the mail-boat. 

“You can?” he asked hoarsely. 

“T can,” she breathed. “I can 
whispers from miles away.” 

Slingsby’s grip tightened on her arm. 
He was in great excitement. Hastily he 
calculated the time that had elapsed 
since the evening he was upset in the 
waters of Port Said. Three weeks and 
three days had gone by, and Slingsby 
wondered at that moment if there was 
not a possibility of someone connected 
with the H. H. & H. Company being 
aboard the big boat whose great electric 
eye swept the canal waters. Sufficient 
time had elapsed to allow the Construc- 
tion Company to send out a successor to 
take his place upon the El-Nar Dam. 


hear 


GLINGSBY, in telling of this incident 
an hour later, took oath that he 
didn’t mention his thoughts to the 
woman who stood beside him. He is cer- 
tain of this. They were his own thoughts 
and he did not breathe them to her as he 
stood there. But his meditations were in- 
terrupted by words that thrilled him, 
and he turned fiercely upon the woman. 

“What is it?” he cried. 

“*Olworth!” she whispered. “ ’OI1- 
worth, Isses! He is aboard the boat!” 

She was holding the two little gold 
ears close to her head, and Slingsby wet 
his dry lips and screamed at her. 

“How do you know?” he cried. 

“T can hear!” she murmured, her eyes 
shining as Slingsby thrust the torch close 
to her face. “I can bear, Isses! I can 
hear the whispers on the boat!” 

Slingsby flung another question at her. 
“What—what is he saying?” he cried. 

“He is telling some one about you, 
answered. “He is telling 


Isses,”’ she 


some one that you took money from some 
one else, and betrayed him. Wait! Wait! 
I will hear the name! Yes, yes, Isses! 
He is telling the other that you took 
money from the Malbar—Malbar—” 
“Ves, go on!” shouted Slingsby. 
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“From the Malbar, Fincham Com- 
pany,” she continued. ‘He says that you 
took it as a bribe and that it ruined him 
on the El-Nar Dam.” 

Slingsby gave a cry of rage as he 
turned towards the great bar of light 
which moved slowly across the desert. 
The engineer was making hurried calcu- 
lations. He knew that the steamers were 
compelled to steam slowly through the 
big trench, and he flung a question at his 
companion. 

“Which is the 
canal?” he cried. ‘‘How far is it 
here 2” : 

The woman thrust her bare arm out 
towards the southeast. “Over there,” she 
murmured, “the canal is only three miles 


nearest track to the 
from 


away.” 

Before she had finished speaking, 
Ulysses E. Slingsby, crazed with the 
belief that Holworth of the H. H. & H. 
Company considered him a traitor, 
dashed across the sands in the direction 
of the immense trench. 


|" was the quartermaster of the big 

German liner who heard the cry that 
came up out of the waters of the canal 
as the big boat crept quietly forward. 
The quartermaster flung a buoy and a 


rope in the direction from which the 
cry came. Passengers and_ stewards 


rushed from every part of the ship and 
the slowly turning screw stopped as the 
officer on the bridge heard the second 
yell which came from the dark waters. 

The quartermaster hauled upon the 
rope which he had thrown into the canal, 
and by the aid of willing hands, both of 
passengers and crew, who came to his 
assistance, a dripping figure was hauled 
upon the weil-deck. The rescued one 
stood beneath an arc lamp and stared at 
the group that surrounded him. 

“Mr. Holworth!” he cried. 
is Mr. Holworth?” 

For a moment no one answered ; then 
the assistant purser pushed his way to 
the front of the group. “Who is it you 
want?” he asked. 

“Mr. Holworth!” answered the man 
who had come up out of the night. “Mr. 
Holworth, of the Holworth, Hyde & 
Heppler Company of New York!” 

A young man with a clean-cut face 


“Where 
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and firm jaw took a cigar from his 
mouth the moment he heard the name 
and he elbowed his way towards the 


half-drowned man who stood beneath 
the light. 
“Holworth isn’t aboard,” said the 


young man. “He’s in New York. That’s 
my Company, the H. H. & H. I am their 
engineer going out to the El-Nar Dam. 
What is it you wanted to see Holworth 
about? Why, it’s Slingsby!” 

_ He sprang forward and gripped the 
hand of the dripping Slingsby, and 


Slingsby, gasping weakly, blinked as he 
ad 


returned the handclasp. 

“And and Holworth 
board ?” he asked. 

“No,” answered the young man. 
“He’s in New York, Slingsby. What put 
that into your head? He sent me out to 
—to take your— you know, Slingsby. 
Something went wrong, didn’t it ? Some- 
thing went wrong at Port Said?” 

“Holworth wouldn’t answer my ca- 
ble.” said Slingsby. 

“Wouldn't answer?” cried the other. 

“Wouldn’t answer,” repeated Slings- 
by. “I sent seven cables and didn’t get 
an answer.” 

The young man gave a whistle of as- 
tonishment. ‘‘Why, there’s some mess up 
somewhere,” he cried. “Holworth sent 
you a score of cables. I know he did. I 
was in the office. Slingsby, and I know. 
He cabled you money and instructions, 
and why the devil you didn’t get them, 
I cannot tell. Where did you come from 
now ?” 

Slingsby forgot the crowd. He forgot 
the circle of passengers and stewards. 
He saw only the representative of the 
company for which he had worked for 
years, and to the young man with the 
strong jaw who was going out to do the 
work on the El-Nar Dam which he, 
Slingsby, should have done, he stam- 
mered out the story. In a high-pitched 
voice, he told of the upsetting of the 
boat in Port Said harbor, and of the 
dark-eyed woman who had advanced him 
the money for cables and for board and 
lodging. He told the story of Sleth of 
the Wonderful Ears, of the tomb that 
contained the treasure and the little ears 
of beaten gold; and last of all, he told 
how the dark-eyed woman, with the little 


isn’t on 
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ears pressed to the sides of her head, had 
told him that she heard remarks which 
she assured him were made by Holworth 
on board the big German liner. 

“She said that Holworth said that I 
sold the Hs H. & H. to the Malbar, 
Fincham crowd!” he cried. “She said 
she heard him! I ran three miles across 
the desert to get here to tell him—to tell 
him that it was a lie!” 

The young man stepped closer and 
gripped Slingsby’s hand. 

“Holworth didn’t say it,” he said. “I 
don’t know what he thought, Slingsby, 
but he didn’t say it. But the woman, 
Slingsby ? What—what did she know of 
the Malbar, Fincham crowd? Eh? And 
those gems? Don’t you think she wanted 
to get rid of you just now, Slingsby, and 
faked up all that fool business about 
hearing Holworth’s voice? Don’t you— 
Stop him! Stop him” 

Slingsby had made a mad rush for the 
rail, and three stewards flung themselves 
upon him. He tried to fight himself free, 
but his efforts were futile. Despite his 
kicking and struggling. they carried him 
into a cabin, with the young man of the 
H. H. & H. Company and the ship’s 
doctor giving directions as they walked 
alongside. 

“T don’t care, Slingsby,” said his suc- 
cessor. “I don’t care what you lose. You 
can’t do another swimming stunt to- 
night. And you’d lose your way, you 
fool! We'll be at Suez in the morning, 
and you can do what you like then.” 

Slingsby, much excited, left the Ger- 
man boat at Suez and came back up the 
canal in an old tramp steamer bound for 
Alexandria. He induced the captain of 
the tramp to put him ashore at the spot 
where he had boarded the German boat 
on the previous evening, and then Ulys- 
ses FE. Slingsby started out across the 
desert. 

Slingsby found the tomb and the half 
unwrapped form which had been lifted 
from the sarcophagus on the previous 
day. But he found nothing else. The 
dark-eyed woman and the two Arab serv- 
ants had disappeared, and with the 
dark-eyed woman went the mass of blaz- 
ing gems which had stupefied Slingsby 
through the long hours that passed after 
their discovery. 
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Slingsby walked back to the canal and 
came up to Suez on a dredge belonging 
to the company. He was a changed man. 
He was silent and bad-tempered, and 
answered in monosyllables the questions 
that were put to him by the man aboard 
the dredge. 


Five years have passed since then, 

and Slingsby’s story has drifted into 
the bazaar. He lives in the little dark 
room at <Al-Kasim’s boarding 
house in Pasaca Street ; like 
an owl sitting in the semi-darkness, he 
But when night 
comes down upon the “Gateway of 


smelly 
and there, 


passes the long day. 


Kast,” Slingsby goes abroad. He goes 
up into the Arab quarter and walks 
through street after street till dawn. 
When Allah dips his fingers in living 
chrome and draws his hand across the 
Eastern Slingsby returns to his 
room. The bazaar gossips say that he is 
looking always for the woman who 
robbed him of his share of the wonder- 
ful gems he found in the tomb of Sleth. 


sky, 
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The Holworth, Hyde & MHeppler 
Company lost a considerable sum _ of 


money on the El-Nar Dam. ‘The delay 
caused by the unfortunate happening to 
Slingsby when the hawser upset the boat 
brought innumerable’ penalties upon 
them, and the Malbar, Fincham Com- 
pany have wrested from them a score of 
contracts since that time. Holworth, 
senior partner of the H. H. & H., 
snorted contemptuously when he read 
the story which Slingsby’s 
wrote of the meeting on board the Ger- 
man liner. 

“Precious stones!” growled Holworth, 
on reading the letter. “I know! That 
woman was in the employ of the Malbar, 
Fincham crowd, and she bulldozed the 
fool. Glory be! What idiots men are!” 

But Holworth may not be right. What 
is set down here is a story that has lived 
for five vears, and the life of a lie, ac- 
cording to the Koran, is only as long as 
the life of one of the red castus beetles 
that flit for an instant in the sunshine 
before they die. 
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[r —V'CROSS (the river the five 
| A o'clock whistles began to blow 
| —first a single deep-toned 
—_ bray, then another and anoth- 
er joining in, until the blatant chorus 
made the hot air fairly shiver with the 
volume of sound. 

In the office of the Croswell Valve 
Company Mel Renford pushed away a 
pile of specification papers and reached 
up to switch the electric fan to full 
speed. Renford’s round face was red and 
shining; his thick, collarless neck glis- 
tened with perspiration; his sparse hair 
was plastered wetly on his bulging fore- 
head. 

He slammed down the cover of his 
desk and began mopping his face with a 
soggy handkerchief. Then he strode to 
the wide windows and looked out. He 


could fairly see the waves of heat radi- 
ating from the buildings 
Drifting up to him from the baking 
street below came the mingled odors of 
sizzling asphalt and _ over-ripe fruit 
(from the fruit stand on the next cor- 
ner) and freshly tanned leather (from 
the belting company next door) and 
whiffs of cigar smoke and the pungent 
smell of gasoline from the honking 
motors crawling along impatiently in the 
stream of traffic—all the heavy, stifling 
breaths of such a street on such an 
August day. 

Usually, by the time the whistles were 
blowing, no matter how hot the day, a 
breeze would be setting in from the riv- 
er; but to-day there was not air enough 
to stir the edges of the awnings at the 
windows. 


opposite. 
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Renford mopped his face again and 
pushed his rolled-up sleeves still higher 
on his fat arms. 

“Say, you’re a lucky dog, Charlie,” 
said he to the man at the desk close by, 
who was getting ready to shut up shop 
for the day. 

Charlie Tapley, snapping 
bands around bundles of orders, 
up at the man by the window. 

“Huh? What’s that 2” he asked, thrust- 
ing the banded bundles one after another 
into the proper pigeon-holes above his 
blotter. 

“T said you’re a lucky dog,” Renford 
repeated. “You'll be out of this in a half- 
hour. You’ll be hiking out to that little 
house in Rosemont. You'll sit on the 
piazza all the evening with long, cool 
glasses at your elbow and listen to the 
katydids and watch the fireflies in the 
swamp. It'll be cool out there, too. ‘There 
wont be any hang-over heat in brick and 


rubber 
glanced 


mortar after sun-down out there like 
there’ll be in here. You’re one lucky 
dog.” 


Charlie, nodding rather perfunctorily, 
went on stuffing the little bales of or- 
ders into the pigeon-holes. 

“You wont have to chase up to any 
sweltering roof garden and sit under 
imitation palms and watch a rotten show 
just to try to delude yourself into the 
belief you’re keeping cool. When you've 
got your feet cocked up on that veranda 
rail and you're sniffing the first of the 
evening dampness, and the katydids are 
going it for fair, just think of me up 
on the Alcazar Roof and be like the 
Pharisee feller or whoever it was that 
stood afar off and blessed his lucky 
stars that he was not as the rest of the 
bunch.” 

Charlie Tapley grinned. He stretched 
up an arm to the fan on his own desk- 
top. He shut it off and slipped shut the 
roll top of the desk. 

“Oh,.being a commuter is not without 
its advantages at times,” he said easily. 

Mel gave his red face another “once- 
over” with the limp handkerchief. 

“A cucumber and lettuce salad out of 
your own garden for dinner, I suppose,” 
he said complainingly, ‘‘and green corn 
and little red radishes in a big dish of 
cracked ice and—oh, shucks! I’m goin’ 
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out and get a ticket for the Alcazar 
Roof. There’ll be a mob of poor deluded 
dubs like myself there to-night, trying to 
think thev’re keeping cool. You’d ought 
to be thankful you aint got to be one of 
em !” 

“T am,” said Charlie, getting out of 
his chair, fishing down his collar and tie 
from the desk-top beside the fan and 
beginning to put them on. 

“You'd ought to be,” grunted Mel, 
as he turned away. 

At his own desk he stood in the fetid 
breeze the full-speeded fan kicked up, 
rolling down his shirt-sleeves and put- 
ting on his own collar and tie. 

Charlie Tapley strode over to the win- 
dow Mel had just quitted. He stood 
there, sniffing in almost wistfully the 
baking odors of that torrid little street 
below. Mel Renford, struggling with a 
recreant collar button and an ever elus- 
ive buttonhole in the collar, was looking 
at him with open envy. . 

“Darned if I aint going to hunt up a 
nice little home-loving girl like Charlie’s 
wife, somewhere,” he declared with much 
decision, ‘‘and marry her and have a 
place like Charlie’s out in the country. 
Think of getting out to a place like 
that an evening such as this! °Darned 
if I don’t!” he ended, still striving with 
twisted face to bring about conjunction 
between the collar-button and the but- 
ton-hole. 

At the window, Charlie ‘T'apley was 
sucking in great breaths of the hot, 
smelly air that came surging up from 
the seething pavements. Out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes he was covertly watch- 
ing Mel Renford’s struggles with the 
collar. He was thinking of other hot 
afternoons such as this—afternoons when 
he and Mel had fared forth arm in arm 
from the office to get their seats on the 
\leazar Roof. 

With a sneaking feeling of being an 
unappreciative traitor, he began to wish 
he was going with Mel to the Alcazar 
this very evening. That place of his out 
in Rosemont was all he could have 


wished it; there was no question of that. 
It was just the sort of house, with just 
the sort of lawn and trees and shrubs 
and tiny garden that he had always 
pictured to himself—or rather that he 
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and Maud had pictured to themselves. 
‘There had been wonderful evenings on 
the veranda, with the katydids singing 
and the fireflies showing their points of 
ight in the velvety darkness and the first 
dewy dampness of the night coming 
gratefully after the day at the office. 

Mel had described it all very well; 
but of late there had been something 
lacking. ‘The katydids had bored him 
sadly; so had the whisking fireflies ; so 
had the smells of mignonette and candy- 
tuft and nasturtiums from his wife’s 
garden. He had thought it was because 
he had been working somewhat harder 
than usual at the office. Now all at once 
he knew it was nothing of the sort. ‘Those 
from the hot street and Mel’s 
mention of the Alcazar Roof had 
brought him suddenly to the realization 
that he envied Mel his evenings in town. 
He longed for the little round tables 
beneath the imitation palms; the flare of 
lights; the beat and roar of the traffic 
in the street far below; the hazy stars 
overhead; the tinkle of glasses, the mu- 
sic, the frisking, whisking, half-noticed 
forms on the stage; the chatter of voices 
from the other tables near by. 

He longed for it all; he was home- 
sick for it all. The katydids were all 
right, but he had had too much of them; 
ditto the fireflies in the darkness; ditto 
the cool evening breeze. 

He realized, too, all at once, that he 
had been homesick for them for a long 
time: that only Maud’s enthusiasm for 
the place at Rosemont, his fear that she 
might think him in some way disap- 
pointed in it, had kept him from an even- 
ing in town so long. He was aware that 
he wanted to stay in town and take in 
the show at the Alcazar Roof more than 
he had wanted to do anything before in 
his life. 

But Maud was so happy in that place 
of theirs out in Rosemont; she was such 
a home-body; she was so fond of the 
house and the lawn and the shrubs and 
the garden, and so proud of them, too! 
Maud was the sort of girl that few 


smells 


men were lucky enough to get—sensible, 
economical, always thoughtful of his 
comfort. He felt like a brute for want- 
ing to go to the Alcazar Roof. He shut 
his teeth and turned from the window. 
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He went out of the office and down 
the corridor to the elevator. Any man 
who would want to stay in town when 
he had such a place and such a wife 
waiting for him in Rosemont must be 
deficient in some way! He caught a 
crowded car for the station and boarded 
the equally crowded _ five-thirty-three 
train for Rosemont. 

There being no seats in the smoker, 


he poked into the baggage-car, passed 
the sweating baggage-master a_ cigar, 


and settled himself on an up-ended box. 
A cigar was between his own lips, but he 
did not light it. ‘The vision of the Al- 
cazar Roof with its lights and its palms 
and its music and its little round tables 
was persisting strongly. He couldn't 
seem to get it out of his head, try as he 
would. 

Gloomily he sat on his box while the 
train stopped at one little suburban sta- 
tion after another. He was picturing his 
arrival home: the walk up the shaded 
street to his own place; Maud, all in 
white, running down from the veranda 
to meet him; the smells of the mignon- 
ette and candytuft; the feel of the soft 
vrass of the lawn beneath his feet. He 
tried to make it as engaging a picture 
as possible, but overshadowing it, driving 
it into the background, were the tinkle 
of glasses and the bursts of music on 
the Alcazar Roof. 

Seven minutes late, quite as usual. the 
train pulled into Rosemont at six-forty 
eight. Charlie quitted his box, jumped 
to the platform through the wide sliding 
door of the baggage-car, glanced about 
him, noticed that by strange 
miracle none of his neighbors—that is, 
none of his near neighbors—had come 
out on the same train, and started around 
the corner of the little brownstone sta- 
tion. 

But suddenly he stopped short. Ap- 
parently of their own volition his feet 
turned him squarely about. He entered 
the sweltering little waiting-room with 
its telephone booth in the corner. He 
simply couldn’t go home to-night; that 
was all there was to it. He’d got to go 
to the Alcazar Roof. ‘There was a train 
back at seven-ten. It would get him in 
town at eight-twenty-one. The show at 
the Alcazar began at half-past eight. A 


some 
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taxi would get him there in time. He 
was in the telephone-booth with the door 
closed almost before he was aware what 
he was doing. 

Now Charlie Tapley had never had 
any patience with those married men 
who used the excuse of extra work to 
gain their freedom unquestioned from 
their hearths for an evening. He had 
always professed to despise such meth- 
ods heartily. Yet to-night as a voice from 
the other end of the wire answered his 
call for his own house, he found him- 
self saving to Maud: 

“Yep, this is Charlie. ...Awfully sor- 
ry, dear, but I can’t be out to dinner... . 
Uh-huh! Big batch of orders I’ve got 
to straighten out....Yes....Oh, I don't 
believe I can get ’em done until late. 
Maybe I’ll have to come out on the 
last train. There’s a raft of ’em.... 
Huh? Yep, it’s been a scorcher....Oh, 
don’t worry. It isn’t bad now. It’s cool- 
ing up a lot. I'll be all right... .Sorry 


Why, now, maybe I will stay in town 
....You’re sure you don’t mind staying 
there alone with Hilda?..... All right, 
then. I'll be pretty tired when I get 
those orders fixed up. Maybe I will stay 
to-night at the Bellewood. The top 
rooms are very cool there. ...Yes, if you 
wont mind, that w7// be the best plan... 
Uh-huh!....Sure....Good-by, dear!” 

He came out of the booth feeling 
much like a man who has just stabbed 
his best friend in the back, but he was 
grinning, none the less. That suggestion 
that he stay in town all night on Maud’s 
part was something he could not have 
anticipated. It meant he wouldn’t have 
to cut the show short and catch a train 
before the last one if his conscience be- 
gan to trouble him, as very probably 
might well be the case but for this ar- 
rangement for him to, stay in town. He 
began to pace up and down the plat- 
form. He was humming tunes from other 
shows he and Mel had listened to to- 
gether on the Alcazar Roof. 


OSEMONT boasts one taxi. It tends 
the trains at the station and answers 
such infrequent calls about town as it 
may get. It was nearing time for the 
in-town train when the taxi came whirl- 
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ing up. Tapley, on the platform, watched 
it idly. He saw the “fare” within—it 
was a woman—tender the chauffeur a bill 
and receive her change. Then she strug- 
gled with the door, which in that par- 
ticular taxi was always troublesome. 

Charlie, being close by, sprang for- 
ward and gallantly pulled it open. Then 
he all but fell over the baggage truck 
behind him; for out of the taxi stepped 
his wife. 

His first wild thought was that his 
duplicity had been discovered. It was all 
plain enough. Maud had doubted him 
from the first; by the simple expedient 
of asking the exchange operator where 
the call to the house had come from, 
she had learned it had come from the 
Rosemont station instead of from in 
town. She had come to the station 
in the taxi to let him know what she 
thought of him and of his methods. 
Maud was a stickler for the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Being cornered in this fashion, there was 
but one thing to do. : 

Before she could speak, he had caught 
her arm. 

“T want to tell you all about this 
before you put any worse construction 
on it,” he declared, the words fairly fall- 
ing over one another. ‘You’ve got me; 
that’s a fact. I don’t know whether or 
not you'll believe it, but it’s the first 
time I’ve ever deliberately deceived you. 
I did it to-night simply because I 
couldn’t stand those blamed _ katydids 
and those darned fireflies any longer 
without a break. Yes, just as you've 
learned, I did telephone you here from 
the station. I was hungry for a roof- 
garden show —a roof-garden show on 
just such a hot night as this.” 

The seven-ten train at this juncture 
came puffing into the station. She was 
staring at him, even as she had been 
staring at him ever since she got out 
of the taxi and found him there on the 
station platform. She seemed bewildered, 
nor did his feverish explanations seem 
to lessen her bewilderment in the least. 

“T tried to come home to-night. I got 
this far. But the thought of the Alcazar 
Roof got me. I was homesick for it. Mel 
was going there to-night. That was what 
started me thinking about it. I was com- 
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ing home, despite the fact that I wanted 
to go to a show like that the worst way. 
But when I got off at the station, here, 
somehow I. couldn't get any farther. 
Phat’s why I telephoned. I was going 
back to town and up to the show at the 
Aleazar.” 

The train, having taken on the one 
passenger that was awaiting it, started 
on again. Maud ‘Tapley stamped her 
foot. 

“Oh,” she said irritably, “why didn't 


you manage to tell me this before the 
train pulled out. Why, I was hun- 
yry for a roof-garden too, That’s why 
I suggested you stay in town. / was 


yoing in on this train and up to the Al- 
cazar Roof. I’m tired to death of the 
evenings here—all of them just alike; 
but I didn't sav anything about it be- 
cause I thought you were so happy here 
and getting such rest after vour days at 
the office—and now, now—the train’s 
gone!” 

Charlie ‘Taplev let out a whoop. He 
stooped and gathered his wife in his 
arms. He lifted her bodily. 

“No it hasn't!” he yelled, and charged 
down the platform towards the disap 
pearing red tail-lights. He 
abreast the rear platform of the last 
ear. A brakeman yelled a warning at 
him, and then, seeing he was not to be 
dissuaded from his purpose, he managed 
to get Mrs. Tapley onto the platform, 
and Charlie by the collar, 
dragging him several feet and giving a 
series of mighty yanks, he finally suc- 
ceeded in getting him aboard the train 


too. 


staggered 


clutching 
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“Well, of all the darn-fool stunts—” 
gasped the panting brakeman when his 
labors were over. 

Charlie did not pay the slightest at- 
tention to him. 

“And so those katydids were getting 
on your nerves, too?” he grinned at his 
wife. 


HF last train from the city came puff- 
ing into Rosemont at four minutes 
of one. Charlie Tapley and his wife 
alighted from it and hand in hand 
walked homeward beneath the arching 
elms. Arrived at their own house, Mrs. 
Tapley sank down on the steps. The 
smell of the mignonette and the candy- 
tuft from the little garden came 
strongly to them on the dewy dampness 
of the air. Across the lawn, the fireflies 
winked their intermittent points of light. 

Mrs. ‘Vapley sighed. 

“Dear.” she said wearily, “how lovely 
and cool it is here! What did you think 
of the 

“Rotten!” said Charlie soulfully. 

“It was pretty bad,” she admitted. 
“Still it was very much like all the Al- 
cazar shows, come to think of it.” 

He had taken off his hat and 
and sprawled comfortably beside her on 


show 2?” 


coat 


the steps. 

“Just listen to those katydids,” said he. 
“Aren't thev great?” 

She patted his shoulder. 

‘“TLet’s stay out here and listen to them 
for a while, if you’re not too tired,” 
she suggested. 

“IT could listen to ’em forever,” 
he, fumbling for her hand. 


said 


“Wages,”’ another of Mr. Oxford’s stories,—a story 
stronger even than “‘/ts Own Reward,’—will 
be in the September Red Book, on the 
news-stands August 22nd. 
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PPARENTLY, there hasn't been a fiction character th years so popular 


as Philo Gubb. 


Folks have been ewioying Mr. Butler's stories of the circus 


Sreaks, but every day's mail has brought demands Jor the reappearance of the 
graduate of the Rising Sun Correspondence School of Detecting (Complete 


Course tn twelve lessons). 









re PHILO GUBB, graduate 
M | of the Rising Sun Corre- 
spondence School of Detect- 
————! ing, and paper hanger by 
trade, put down the pail of flour paste 
he was carrying and stared in amazement 
at the remarkable creature that came 
loping toward him across the open field. 
A small hickory thicket lay on the far 
side of the field, and beyond that were 
the circus grounds where the World’s 
Monster Combined Shows were showing, 
and Philo Gubb’s first—and_ correct— 
impression was that this was some wild 
creature escaped from the circus. The 
horrid creature was the Tasmanian Wild 
Man, escaped from his cage in the side 
show. 

Under one arm Philo Gubb carried 
his straight-edge, used in trimming the 
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clnd here he is—just as humorously serious as ever. 


margins from wall paper, and around 
this were wrapped his white overalls. 
As the Wild Man approached, Philo 
Gubb drew the straight-edge from the 
roll and prepared to defend himself. He 
was a tall, slim man, somewhat resem- 
bling a flamingo in build and appear- 
ance, and as he swung the straight-edge 
in two hands he looked like an agitated 
and long legged bird frantically waving 
signals. But he was prepared to defend 
himself to his last drop of blood. He 
was ready for a desperate and murderous 
fray. 

When halfway across the field, the 
‘Tasmanian Wild Man glanced back over 
his shoulder and, as if fearing pursuit, 
increased his speed and came toward 
Philo Gubb in great leaps and bounds. 
The Correspondence School Detective 
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waved his straight-edge more frantically ate of the Rising Sun Correspondence 


than ever. ‘The ‘Tasmanian Wild Man School of Detecting, and as such, clues 
stopped short within six feet of him. and deductions of one thing from an- 

Viewed thus closely, the Wild Man other is part of my business, and a man 
was a sight to curdle the blood. Rem-  wouldn’t have to have had more than 
nants of chains hung from his wrists Lesson One to see that you aint what you 


and ankles: his long hair was matted — look 
his face; and his finger nails were twelve 


about 


to be. When a man has had all 


lessons, and is a full graduate, 


long and claw-like. His face was daubed — with a diploma, he don’t suspect a head 


with 


around 


the eves, and the circles within 


the rings were painted white. giving him 


an alr 


wild 


of wildness possessed by but few 


men. His only garments were a 


pair of very short trunks and the skin of 


some 


vild animal, bound about his body 


with ropes of horse-hair. 
Philo Gubb bent to receive the leap 


he felt 


about 


Wild 


the ‘Tasmanian Wild Man was 
to make, but to his surprise the 
Man held up one hand in token 


of amity, and with the other removed 
the matted hair from his head, revealing 


an under-crop of taffy vellow — hair, 


neatly 


smoothed back carefully. 





® aw BX \ FAVA UX 


parted in the middle and 


a 


“T say, old chap.” he said in a pleas- 
ant and well bred tone, “stop waving 
that dangerous looking weapon at me, 
will you? My intentions are most kindly, 
I assure you. Can vou inform me where 
a chap can get a pair of trousers here- 
about 2?” 

Philo Gubb’s experienced eve saw at 
once that this creature was less wild than 
he was painted. While the face remained 
ferocious, the hair was quite gentle and 
kind-looking. He lowered the straight- 
edge. 

“My name is Philo Gubb,” he said, 


“and I am a complete and entire gradu- 


. 


ochre and red, with black rings of hair like you've got, of evil intentions. 


ra 
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It is as plain as day to me that you’re 
in trouble.” 

“Right-o!” said the Tasmanian Wild 
Man. “And in deuced bad trouble, old 
chap. I’m a graduate, too. Harvard ’06 
was mine.” 

He kept looking over his shoulder to- 
ward the hickory thicket as he spoke, 
showing that he feared what might come 
from that direction. 

“Come into this house,” 
Gubb. “Between detections I 
myself to exercise the paper hanging 
arts, and I am so doing in this house to 
the extent of ten rolls of all-over in the 
kitchen and twenty rolls of twelve-cent 
stripe in the hallway. As one graduate to 
another, I bid you welcome, and inside 
the house we can discuss pants in calm- 


Philo 
permit 


said 


ness.” 

The Tasmanian Wild Man accepted. 

“Now, then,” said Philo Gubb, when 
they were safe in the kitchen, “I am all 
ears.” 

As a matter of fact, he was consider- 
ably more nose than ears. but he spoke 
in a metaphorical sense. He seated him- 
self on a roll of wall-paper, and the 
‘Tasmanian Wild Man. whose real name 
was Waldo Emerson Snooks, told his 
brief story. 

Upon graduating from Harvard well 
up in the class of ’06, he had sought em- 
ployment from an agency, offering to 
furnish entertainment by the evening 
reading an essay entitled, “The Com- 
parative Mentality of Ibsen and Emer- 
son, with Sidelights on the Effect of 
Turnip Diet at Brook Farm,” but the 
agency was unable to get him any en- 
gagements. They happened, however. to 
receive a request from Mr. Dorgan, man- 
ager of the Side Show of the World’s 
Monster Combined Shows, asking that 
he be furnished immediately with a Tas- 
manian Wild Man, and Mr. Waldo Em- 
erson Snooks had taken that job. To his 
own surprise, he made an excellent Wild 
Man. He was able to rattle his chains, 


dash up and down the cage, gnaw the 
iron bars of the cage, eat raw meat, and 
howl as no other Tasmanian Wild Man 
had ever succeeded in doing those things 
for Mr. Dorgan, and all would have 
been well if an interloper had not en- 
tered the side show that very day. 
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The interloper was Mr. Winterberry, 
a small, bald man, field secretary of the 
Riverbrink Ladies’ Social Reform 
League, who had come to the side show 
and had organized the World’s Monster 
Combined Side Show Literary 
Society. Mr. Winterberry had introduced 
the subject of Emerson’s Essays, and in 
a discussion of them the ‘Tasmanian 
Wiid Man and Mr. Howie, the Strong 
Man, had quarreled, and Mr. Hoxie had 
threatened to tear Mr. Snooks limb from 
limb. 

“And he would have done so,” said 
the Tasmanian Wild Man with emotion, 
“if I had not fled. In his he 
wrenched the bars of my cage apart and 
broke my chains as if they had been pack 
thread, and so I was able to escape. I 
dare not return. I mean to work my way 
back to Boston and give up Tasmanian 
Wild Man-ing as a profession. But I 
cannot enter that center of culture, nor 
get far on my way, without what you 
call, in the vernacular, pants.” ° 

“T guess you can’t,” said Philo Gubb. 
“In any station of male life, pants is 
expected to be worn.” 

“So the question is, old chap, where 
am I to be panted?” said Waldo Emer- 
son Snooks. 

“T can’t pant you here and now,” said 
Philo Gubb, “but as one full graduate 
doing another a good turn, I can over- 
all you. A pair of over-alls with a bib 
in front and straps over the shoulders 
aint swell, but they are more desirable 
than bareness of legs. And a pair of 
shoes, although pasty on top, and used 
by me when pursuing the paper-hanging 
arts, are better than bareness of feet for 
tramping from here to Boston.” 

The late Tasmanian Wild Man 
most grateful. When he was dressed in 
the over-alls and and had been 
given a roll of paper to carry under his 
arm, and had wiped the grease paint 
from his face on an old rag, no one 
would have recognized him. 

“And as for thanks,” said Philo Gubb, 
“don’t mention it. A deteckative gent is 
obliged to keep up a set of disguises 
hitherto unsuspected by the mortal 
world. To deceive the malefactoring 
population he has to be quite constantly 
in disguise, and while I can’t recall any 


Shows 


rage, 


Was 


shoes, 
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occasion mentioned in the Correspond- 
ence Course of Detecting as taught by 
the Rising Sun Correspondence School, 
that calls for a ‘Tasmanian Wild Man in 
disguise, the thing that happened yester- 
day aint the thing that happens to-mor- 
row, and this outfit would do for a her- 
mit disguise anyway, with a pair of pants 
added. So you don’t owe me no thanks.” 

As Philo Gubb watched Waldo Emer- 
son Snooks start in the direction of Bos- 
ton—only some thirteen hundred miles 
away—he had no idea how soon he 
would have occasion to use the Tas- 
manian Wild Man disguise. That very 
evening. the ladies of the Riverbank So- 
cial Service League held a meeting to 
receive the report of their field secretary, 
but, as he did not appear, they adjourned 
to meet the next evening ; but even then 
the bald and gentle Mr. Winterberry 
failed to appear, and the hearts of the 
ladies were immediately filled with fore- 
bodings of disaster. And well might 
they be, for Mr. Winterberry had fallen 
in love with Syrilla, the Fat Woman of 
the side show, and he had deserted the 
Riverbank Ladies’ Social Service League 
to travel with World’s Monster Com- 
bined Shows, occupying the cage de- 
serted so hastily by the Tasmanian Wild 
Man, and earning a wage as Waw Waw, 
the Chihuahua Mexican Hairless Dog- 
Man. 

Not for an instant did the ladies im- 
agine Mr. Winterberry would voluntarily 
desert them, and they blamed themselves 
for sending him to start a Side Show 
Literary Society. There could be no 
doubt, they were sure, that Mr. Winter- 
berry had been kidnaped and was being 
forced to learn to ride bareback or swing 
on a trapeze against his will, and they 
felt that it was their duty to rescue him, 
since they had sent him into danger. 
Had they known that Mr. Winterberry 
had a wife, and that he had deserted 
his wife, and that when the side show 
reached Cedarville his wife had found 
him and had carried him away in tri- 
umph from before the eyes of the faint- 
ing Fat Lady, they would have worried 
about him no more; but they could not 
know that, and after consulting their 
treasurer, they sent for Philo Gubb. 

For several months the detective busi- 
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ness of Philo Gubb had been at a low 
ebb. A period of detestable freedom 
from crime had fallen upon Riverbank, 
and the correspondence school detective 
had begun to fear that the triumph of 
virtue had been accomplished and that 
the millenium was at hand. So’ hungry 
was he for an opportunity to exercise his 
knowledge of detection, that he would 
have taken a job to detect where any hen 
had hidden her “stolen” nest, and would 
have accepted one tenth of the unhatched 
chicks as remuneration. He had hoped 
that the arrival of the circus in River- 
bank might lead to a number of bur- 
glaries—as it usually did—but none had 
been reported. This particular circus 
seemed to have had none but honest 
hangers-on. It was, therefore, with a 
sense of elation that Philo Gubb dressed 
himself in his Sunday clothes and at- 
tended the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Ladies’ Social Reform 
League. : 

“And so,” said Mrs. Garthwaite. at 
the close of the interview, “you under- 
stand us, Mr. Gubb 2” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Philo Gubb. “I 
aint right sure what the penalty is for 
stealing a full grown man like Mr. Win- 
terberry away from a Ladies’ Social Re- 
form League, but it ought to be heavy. 
To steal a young child away from one 
lady is bad, and to steal a man four 
times as old as a child away from a 
whole female society ought to be multi- 
fariously worse. Now what you want me 
to do, first off, is to find Mr. Winter- 
berry, aint it?” 

“Exactly,” agreed Mrs. Garthwaite. 

“And, when found,” said Mr. Gubb, 
“the said stolen goods is to be returned 
to you?” 

“Just so.’ 

“And the fiends in human form that 
stole him are to be given the full limit 
of the law?” ; 

“They certainly deserve it, abducting 
a nice little gentleman like Mr. Winter- 
berry,” said Mrs. Garthwaite. 

“They do indeed,” said Philo Gubb, 
“and they shall be. I would only ask 
how far you want me to arrest. If the 
manager of the side show stole him, my 
natural and professional deteckative in- 
stincts would tell me to arrest the man- 
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ager; and if the whole side show stole 
him I would make bold to arrest the 
whole side show ; but if the whole circus 
stole him, am I to arrest the whole circus, 
and if so ought I to include the men- 
agerie? Ought I to arrest the elephants 
and the camels ?” 

“Arrest only those in human form,” 
said Mrs. Garthwaite. 

Philo Gubb sat straight and put his 
hands on his 
knees. 

“In referring 
to human form, 
ma’am,” he asked, 
you include 


ooTrangoo- 


“do 
them 
tangs and apes?” 
“IT do.” said 
Mrs. Garthwaite. 
“Association with 
criminals — has 
probably inclined 
their poor minds 
to criminality.” 
“Yes, ma'am,” 
said Philo Gubb, 
rising. “And I 
may say, in de- 
parture, that a 
circumstance over 
which I had but 
small control re- 
cently put into 
my hands a dis- 
guise of which I 
shall no doubt 
make use in cop- 
ing with the ab- 
ductionists. 


I leave on this na 











case by the first 
train.” 

The disguise 
to which Philo 
Gubb referred was that left by the Tas- 
manian Wild Man. Mr. Gubb_ hastily 
packed this and six other disguises in a 
suit-case, put the fourteen dollars given 
him by Mrs. Garthwaite in his pocket, 
and hurried to catch the train for Bard- 
ville, where the World’s Monster Com- 
bined Shows were to show the next day. 
With true detective caution Philo Gubb 
disguised even this simple act. 


Having packed his suit-case, Mr. 


They imagined he was in the last stages of yellow fever. 
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Gubb wrapped it carefully in manila 
paper and inserted a laundry ticket un- 
der the twine that bound it. Thus any- 
one seeing him might well suppose he 
was returning from the laundry and not 
going to Bardville. To make this seem 
the more likely, he donned his Chinese 
disguise, consisting of a pink, skull-like 
wig with a long pigtail, a blue jumper 
and a yellow complexion. Having put 
his make-up box 
in his  suit-case 
and wrapped the 
suit-case in paper, 
Mr. Grubb was 
obliged to rub his 
face with crude 
ochre powder in- 
stead of using 
grease paint, and 
his yellow com- 
plexion was a lit- 
tle high, being 
more the hue of a 
pumpkin” in the 
full sunlight than 
the true Oriental 
skin tint. This 
was not a disad- 
vantage, however, 
for those whom 
he met as he 
threaded his way 
toward the sta- 
tion by back 
streets and alleys 








imagined he was 
in the last stages 


fe of yellow fever, 

my and = = fled from 
him hastily. 

He reached 

the station, feel- 


ing safe in this 
disguise, just as 
the train’s wheels began to move; and 
he was springing up the steps onto the 
platform of the last car when a hand 
grasped his arm. He turned his head and 
saw that the man grasping him was 
Jonas Medderbrook. 

“Gubb! Hold on! Get off the train! 
I want you!” shouted Mr. Medderbrook 
energetically, but Philo Gubb shook off 
the detaining arm. 


“Me no savvy Melican talkee,” he 
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jabbered, and bunting Mr. Medderbrook 
off the car step with the paper-wrapped 
suit-case, he dashed into the car. Mr. 
Medderbrook, from the on the 
station platform where he had _ fallen, 
shouted after him, but in vain. 


spot 


BRIGHT and early next morning, 
Philo Gubb threw the sheet off him- 
self and jumped out of bed in his room 
in the Bardville Hotel. He removed 
sundry traces of the yellow ochre and, 
from his make-up materials, gave him- 
self a healthy coat of tan, with rather 
high color on his cheek bones. From his 
collection of beards and mustaches— 
carefully tagged from “No. 1” to “No. 
16° in harmony with the types of dis- 
guise mentioned in the twelve lessons 
of the Rising Sun Correspondence 
School of Detecting—he selected mus- 
tache No. 8 and inserted the spring 
wires in his nostrils. 

Mustache No. 8 was a long, deadly 
black mustache with up-curled ends, 
and when Philo Gubb had donned it he 
had a most sinister appearance, particu- 
larly as he failed to remove the string 
tag which bore the legend, “No. 8. Gam- 
bler or Card Sharp. Manufactured and 
Sold by the Rising Sun Correspondence 
School of Detecting Supply Bureau.” 
Having put on this mustache, Mr. Gubb 
took a common splint market basket 
from under the bed and placed in it 
the matted hair of the ‘Tasmanian Wild 
Man, his make-up materials, a small 
mirror, two towels, a cake of soap, the 
‘Tasmanian Wild Man’s animat skin robe, 
the hair rope and the abbreviated trunks. 
He covered these with a newspaper. 

The sun was just rising when he 
reached the railway siding, but several 
small boys were already there, and 
hardly had Mr. Gubb arrived when the 
World’s Monster Combined Shows 
pulled in, in two sections, and the work 
of unloading the circus began immedi- 
ately. The unloading proceeded at sever- 
al places at once, and Mr. Gubb— 


searching for the abducted Mr. Winter- 
berry—sped rapidly from place to place, 
the string tag on his mustache flapping 
over his shoulder, but although he saw 
many evil-looking parties at work un- 
loading the wagens, he saw no one an- 
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swering Mrs. Garthwaite’s description of 
Mr. Winterberry. Indeed, all those he 
saw were of the rough roustabout class, 
excepting the man in charge, who seemed 
rougher and rouster-about than any of 
the men he freely cursed at their labors. 
When the tent wagons had departed, the 
elephants and camels were unloaded, but 
Mr. Winterberry did not seem to be con- 


cealed among them, and the animal 
cages — which came’ next — were all 


tightly closed. There were four or five 
cars, however, that attracted Philo 
Gubb’s attention, and one in particular 
seemed to demand close inspection. ‘This 
car bore the words, ‘‘World’s Monster 
Combined Shows Freak Car.” And as 
Mr. Winterberry had gone as a social 
reform agent to the side show, Mr. Gubb 
rightly felt that here if anywhere he 
would find a ciue. 

Walking around the car, he heard the 
door at one end open. He crouched un- 
der the platform, his ears and eves on 
edge. Hardly was he concealed before 
the head ruffian of the unloading gang 
approached. 

“Mister Dorgan.” he said, in quite 
another tone than he had used to his 
laborers, “should I fetch that cage to 
the grounds for you to-day ?” 

“No,” said Dorgan. “What’s the use ? 
I don’t like an empty cage standing 
around. It looks bad. Leave it on the 
car, Jake. Or—hold on! I'll use it. ‘Take 
it up to the grounds and put it in the 
side show as usual. I'll put the Pet in 
it.” 

“Are ye foolin’?” asked the 
boss with a grin. “The cage wont know 
itself, Mister Dorgan, afther holdin’ that 
rip-snortin’ Wild Man to be holdin’ a 
cold corpse like the Pet is.” 

“Never you mind,” said 
shortly. “I know my business, Jake. You 
and I know the Pet is a dead one, but 
these country yaps don’t know it. We 
can fool ’em easy. I might as well make 
some use of the remains as long as I’ve 
got ’em on hand.” 

“Who you goin’ to fool, sweety,” 
asked a voice, and Mr. Dorgan looked 
around to see Syrilla, the Fat Lady, 
standing in the car door. 

“Oh, just folks!” said Dorgan, laugh- 


ing. 


loading 


Dorgan 
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“You're goin’ to use the Pet.” said the 
Fat Lady reproachfully. “and I don't 
think it is nice of you. Say what you 
will, Mr. Dorgan. a corpse is a corpse. 
and a respectable side show aint no place 
for it. I wish you would take it out in 
the lot and bury it. like T wanted you to. 
or throw it in the river and get rid of it. 
Wont you, dearie ?” 

“T will not.” said Mr. Dorgan firmly. 
“A corpse may be a corpse. Syrilla, any 
place but in a circus. but in a circus it 
is a feature. When a runnin’ a 
side show he’s got to make use of what 
he has. Now vou and me and the rest of 
us know what we intended the Pet for. 
but nobody cared for him, and now he’s 
a dead one. | did mean to let him stay 
boxed up. and to dump him in a river 
some day, but to-day he’s goin’ to be a 
first class side-show feature. He’s goin’ 
to be one of the Seven Sleepers.” 

“One of what?” asked Syrilla. 

“One of the Seven Sleepers.” 
Dorgan. “I’m goin’ to put him in the 
cage the Wild Man was in. and I’m 
voin’ to tell the audiences he’s asleep. 
‘He looks dead’ V1l say, ‘but I give my 
word he’s only asleep. We offer five 
thousand dollars.’ [ll say. ‘to any man. 
woman or child that proves contrary 
than that we have documents provin’ 
that this human bein’ in this cage fell 
asleep in the vear 1837 and has been 
sleepin’ ever since. The longest nap on 
record, Vl say. That'll fetch a laugh.” 

“And vou don't care, dearie. that TT! 
be creepy all through the show. do you ?” 
said Syrilla. 

“T wont care a hang.” 

Mr. Gubb glided noiselessly 
under the car and sped away. He had 
heard enough to know that deviltry was 
afoot. There was no doubt in his mind 
that the Pet Mr. Winter 
berry, for if ever a man deserved to be 
called “Pet,” Mr. Winterberry—accord- 
ing to Mrs. Garthwaite’s description— 
was that man. There was no doubt that 
Mr. Winterberry had been murdered, 
and that these heartless wretches meant 
to make capital of his body. The infer- 
ence was logical. It was a strony clue, 


man is 


said 


said Dorgan. 
from 


was the late 


and Mr. Gubb hurried to the circus 
grounds to study the situation. 
“No,” said Syrilla, tearfully. “you 
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dont care a hang for the nerves of the 
lady and gent freaks under ‘your care. 
Mr. Dorgan. It’s nothin’ to you if re 

pulsion from that corpse-like Pet drags 
seventy or eighty pounds of fat off of 
me, for you well know what my contract 
much a week and so much for 
each additional pound of fat. and the 
less fat Tam the less you have to add 
onto your pay-roll. The day the Pet 
come to the show first I fainted outright 
and busted down the platform. but lit 
tle do you care, Mr. Dorgan. You told 
me you’d can that corpse. and you done 
it; and you told me you'd get rid of it. 
and you aint done that yet. and now 
vou’re goin’ to show it off and—and- 
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and—” 

“Don't you worry; you didn’t murder 
him.” said Mr. Dorgan. “You aint 
him on your conscience.” 

“He looks so lifelike!” sobbed Syrilla. 

“Oh, Hoxie!” shouted Mr. Dorgan. 

“Ves, sir?” said the Strong \lan, com 
ing to the car door. 

“Take Syrilla in and tell the girls to 
put ice on her head. She’s gettin’ hyster- 
ics again. And when you've told ‘em, 
you go up to the grounds and tell Blake 
and Skinny to unpack the Petrified Man. 
Tell ’?em I’m goin’ to use him again to- 
day, and if he’s lookin’ shop-worn, have 
one of the make-up men go over his com 
plexion and make him look nice and 
lifelike.” 

Mr. Dorgan swung off from the car 
step and walked away. 

The Petrified Man had 
his mistakes. In days past petrified men 
had been important side-show features 
and Mr. Dorgan had supposed the time 
had come to re-introduce them, and he 
had had an excellent petrified man made 
of concrete, with steel reinforcements in 
the legs and arms and a body of hollow 
rough 


vot 


been one of 


tile so that it could stand the 
travel. At cach side-show performance 
for a week the Petrified Man had _ re- 


posed on a platform in a glass case. 
Unfortunately, the features of the 

Petrified Man had been intrusted to an 

had learned face-modeling 


artist who 


in a wax figure establishment devoted to 
the making of clothing dummies. In 
stead of an Aztec or Cave Dweller cast 
of countenance, he had given the Petri 
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fied Man the simpering features of the 
wan figures seen in cheap clothing stores 
on Third Avenue. New York. The re- 
sult was that, instead of gazing at the 
Petrified Man with awe as a 
nature, laughed at him, 
and the living freaks dubbed him “the 
Pet.” or, still more rudely, “the Corpse,” 


wonder of 


the audiences 


and when the glass case broke at the end 
of the week, Mr. Dorgan ordered the 
Pet packed in a box. 

At this juncture, however, the flight 
of the Tasmanian Wild Man, and the in- 
vofuntary departure of Mr. Winterberry 
at the command of his wife after his 
short appearance as Waw Waw. the 
Mexican Hairless Dog-Man, suggested 
a new use for the Petrified Man. Mr. 
Dorgan was a man of great capabilities. 
In his hands, a life preserver was never 


a mere life preserver but a life preserver 


from the 7vfanice; a knife was never a 
mere knife but the knife with which 
some one had killed some one; and if 


hard put to it he would not have hesi- 
tated to exhibit an Edam 
meteor cast off by the moon, although 
dam cheese is not green and the moon 
made of 


cheese as a 


is, notoriously, 
yreen cheese. 
When Detective Gubb 
reached the circus grounds 
the glaring banners had not 
erected before the 
tent. but all the 
tents except the “big top” 


vet been 
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were up and all hands were at work 
on that one, or supposed to be. ‘Two were 
not. Two of the roughest looking roust- 
abouts, after glancing here and_ there, 
glided into the property tent and con 
cealed themselves behind a pile of blue 
cases, hampers and canvas bags. One 
f them immediately drew from under 
his coat a small but heavy parcel 
wrapped in an old rag. 

“Say, cul.” he said in a coarse voice, 
‘you sure have got a head on you. This 
here stuff will be just as safe in there 
bank, Gimme the 


‘ 


as in a see ? screw 
driver.” 

“*Not to be opened until Chicago,’ ” 
said the other gleefully. pointing to the 
words daubed on one of the blue cases. 
“But | guess it will be—hey, old pal? | 
guess so!” 

Together they removed the lid of the 
and Detective Gubb, seeking the 
side show, crawled under the wall of 
the property tent just in time to see the 
two ruffians hurriedly jam their parcel 
into the case and screw the lid in place 
again. Mr. Gubb’s mustache was 
in a diagonal position, but little he cared 
for that. His eves were fastened on the 
countenances of the two roustabouts. 
The men were easy to remember. One 
was red headed and pock marked and 
the other was dark and the lobes of his 
ears were slit, as if some one had at 
some time forcibly removed a pair of 


box, 


now 





“T arrest you all,” he said. 
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rings from them. Very quietly Philo 
Gubb wiggled backward out of the tent. 
but as he did so his eves caught a word 
painted on the side of the blue case. I 
wae “Pet.” 

Mr. Gubb) would 
and taken the first opportunity after the 
departure of the two men to examine th« 
contents of the case had not six or seven 
property men entered the tent at that 
moment. He backed away. therefore. and 
proceeded to the next tent. Stooping. he 
peered inside. and what he saw satisfied 
him that he had found the side show. 
Around the inside of the tent, men were 
erecting a blue platform, and on the far 
side four men were wheeling a tongue- 
less cage into place. \ door at the back 
of the cage swung open and shut as the 


have waited near 


men moved the cage. but another = in 
front was securely bolted and barred. 
Mr. Giubb lowered the tent wall and 


backed away. It was into this cage that 
the body of Mr. Winterberry was to be 
put to make a public holiday for yokels! 
And the murderer was still at large! 
Murderer? Murderers! For who were 
the two rough had 
tampering with the case containing the 
remains of the Pet? What had they been 
putting in the case? Embalming powder. 
no doubt. If not the murderers, they 
were surely accomplices. Walking like a 
wary flamingo. Mr. Gubb = circled the 
tent. He saw Mr. Dorgan and Svyrilla 
enter it. Himself hidden in a clump of 
bushes, he saw Mr. Lonergan, the Living 
Skeleton; Mr. Honxie. the Strong Man: 
Major Ching. the Chinese Giant; Gen- 
eral Thumb, the Dwarf; Princess Zozo. 
the Serpent Charmer: Maggie. the Cir- 
cassian Girl: and the rest of the 
show employees enter the tent. Then he 
removed his No. 8 mustache and put it 
in his pocket. and balanced his mirror 
Mr. Gubb was changing 


characters he seen 


sicle 


against a twig. 
his disguise. 


OR a while the lady and gentleman 
freaks stood talking, casting — re- 


proachful glances at Mr. Dorgan from 
time to time. Syrilla, with traces of tears 
on her face. was complaining of the 
cruel man who insisted that the Pet be- 
come part of the show once more and Mr. 
Dorgan was resisting their reproaches. 
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“I’m the boss of the show.” he said 
firmly. “Um willin’ to do what I can 
to please you, ladies and gents. and far 
be it from me to want Syrilla to waste 
to a shadder: but an empty place in the 
tent is what [I can’t have. And an empty 
cage is as bad as an empty place. Pm 
voin’ to use that cage. and [Um goin’ to 
use the Pet.” 

“Couldn't you put 
and get up a spiel about him?” 
Princess Zozo, whose largest serpent was 
called Orlando. “If you got him a bottle 
of cold cream from the make-up tent 
he’d lie for hours with dear little 
nose sniffin’ it. He’s pashnutly fond of 
cold) cream.” 

“Well, the public aint pashnutly fond 
of seein’ a snake smell it.” said) Mr. 
Dorgan. “Vhe Pet is goin’ into that cage 


Oriando in_ it. 
asked 


his 


—see ?” 

“Couldn't you borry an ape from the 
menagerie?” asked Mr. Lonergan. who 
Was as passionately fond of Syrilla as 
Orlando was of cold cream. ‘.And have 
him be the first man-monkey to speak 


the human language. only he’s got a 
cold and can't talk to-day? You did 
that once.” 


“And got roasted by the whole crowd ! 
No. sir. Mr. Lonergan. [ can’t. and | 
wont. Until I can find another first class 
Tasmanian Wild Man for that cave. the 
Pet goes into it as No. 7 of the Seven 
Bring that right 
here.” he added. turning to the 
roustabouts who were carrying the blue 
“Got it open? Good! 


Sleepers. Case over 


four 


case into the tent. 
Now—” 

He stopped short, mouth 
and staring. Sitting on 
haunches. his fore paws, or hands. hang 


his open 


his eves his 


ing down like those of a “begging” 
dog, a ‘Tasmanian Wild Man_ stared 


from between the bars of the cage. There 
mistaking the make-up. The 
matted hair, the bare legs. the animal 
skin blanket, the streaks of 


Was ho 
ochre and 
red on the face. the black circles around 
the eyes with the white inside the circles, 
were those of a real Tasmanian Wild 
Man, but this Tasmanian Wild Man was 
tall and thin. almost rivaling Mr. Lon 
ergan in that respect. and nothing in 
ferocity and 
find vent in 


his 
wildness 


aspect suggested a 
that could only 
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enawing the bars of the cage and boit 


meat. The thin Roman nose and 
the blinky eves, together with the man 
ner of holding the head on one side. sug 


Ing raw 


gested a bird—a _ large 
flamingo..for instance. 
Mr. Dorgan. stared 
open. He stared so steadily that he even 
took a telegram from the messenger boy 
who entered the tent. and signed for it 
without looking at the address. The mes 


senger boy, too, stopped to stare at the 


and. dissipated 


with his moutl 


‘Tasmanian flamingo. The men who had 
brought the blue case set it down and 
stared. The freaks gathered in front of 
the cage and stared. No one said a word 

they just stood and stared. They could 
not believe that anything like the Tas- 
manian flamingo could possibly exfst in 
nature. They could not believe anything 
like it could be made up with a human 
ly ‘ng as a base. They were all astounded 
and overwhelmed. 

“What is it?” asked Syrilla in a voice 
trembling with astonishment. 

Where in the U. S. A. did yer 
come from?” asked Mr. Dorgan sudden 
ly. “What in the dickens are you, any- 
way? Who brought you in here? What 
under the sun—”’ 

“Tm a ‘Vasmanian Wild Man.” said 
Mr. Gubb mildly. “I heard you needed 
one, so I came here. Wages no object.” 
he added. “I merely wish to remain with 
] » doing. 


“Say! 


this show for the pleasure of s 
As a ‘Tasmanian Wild Man—’” 

“Vou a Tasmanian Wild Man?” said 
Mr. Dorgan. “You don’t think you look 
like a ‘Tasmanian Wild Man, do you? 
Why. you look like—vou look like—vyou 
look “ 

“He looks like an intoxicated ptero- 
daectyl.”” said Mr. Lonergan, who had 
some knowledge of prehistoric animals, 
“only hairier.” 

“He looks like a human turkey with 


a piebald face,” suggested General 
Thumb. 

“He don't look like nothin’!”’ said 
Mr. Dorgan at last. “That’s what he 


looks like, and that’s what he don’t look 
like. You get out of that cage!” he added 
sternly to Mr. Gubb. “I wont have you 
in it. I don’t want you around here. You 
out, and then you get out, and 


come 


don’t you ever come back! I don’t want 
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nothin’ that looks like you nowhere near 
this show.” 
“But. Mr. Dorgan, dearie, think how 


he’d draw crowds.” said Syrilla. 
“Crowds? Of course he'd draw 
crowds.” said Mr. Dorgan. ‘‘Nobody 


that come in to look at him would ever 
want to lookin’ at him. They'd 
ceme a thousand miles to look at him 
again if they saw him once. But what 
would Tsay when I lectured about him ? 
What would I call him? No, he’s got 
to go. Boys.” he said to the four roust 
abouts. two of whom were those Mr. 
Gubb had seen in the property tent. 
“throw this feller out of the tent.” 

“Stop!” said Mr. Gubb, raising one 
hand. “I will admit I have tried to de 
ceive you: Tam not a Tasmanian Wild 
Man. I am Philo Gubb, the detecka- 
tive!” 

“Gubb?” said Mr. Dorgan, as if try 
ing to recall the name. 

“In disguise.” said Mr. Gubb modest- 
ly. “In the deteckative profession the 
assuming of disguises is often necessary 
to the completion of the clarification of 
a mystery plot.” 

He pointed down at the Pet. whose 
newly rouged and powdered face rested 
smirkingly in the box below the cage. 

“T arrest you all.”’ he said, but before 
he could complete the sentence, the red 
headed man and the black headed man 
turned and bolted from the tent. Mr. 
Gubb beat and jerked at the bars of his 
cage as frantically as Mr. Waldo Em- 
erson Snooks had ever beaten and jerked. 
but he could not rend them apart. 

“(Get those two fellers.’ Mr. Dorgan 
said to Mr. Hoxie, and the strong man 
ran from the tent. “What’s this about 
arrest?” asked Mr. Dorgan. 

“T arrest this whole side show,” said 
Mr. Gubb, pressing his face between the 
bars of the cage. ‘for the murder of 
that poor, gentle, harmless man now a 
dead corpse in that blue box there—Mr. 
Winterberry by name, but called by you 
by the alias of the ‘Pet.’ ” 

“Winterberry?” exclaimed Mr. Dor- 
yan. “That Winterberry? Why, Winter- 
berry was dragged out of this show day 
before yesterday by his own wife. That 
aint Winterberry! That’s a stone man, 
a made-to-order concrete man, with hol- 


stop 
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tile stomach and re-inforced con- 
crete arms and legs. IT had him made to 
order.” 

“The criminal mind is well equipped 
with explanations for use in time of 
suid Mr. Gubb. “Lesson Six of 
the Correspondence School of Detect 
ing provides the deteckative with expla 
confronted 
and 


low 


stress.” 


nations of murderers when 
by the victim. Arsenic 
saponification petrifies the victim. I de 
mand an autopsy on Mr. Winterberry.” 

“Autopsy!” exclaimed Mr. Dorgan. 
“PL autopsy him for you! 

He grasped one of the Pet’s hands 
He 


and 


preserves 


and wrenched off one concrete arm. 
struck the head with a tent 
shattered it into crumbling conerete. He 
jerked the Roman tunic from the body 
and disclosed the hollow tile stomach. 

“Hello!” he lifting a rag 
wrapped parcel from the interior of the 
Pet. “What’s this?” 

When unwrapped it proved to be two 
dozen silver forks ancl spoons and a cood 
sized silver trophy cup. 

“Riverbank Country Club. Dutfers’ 
Golf Trophy. 1909." Mr. Dorgan read. 
“Won by Jonas Medderbrook.” How 
did that get there 2”’ 

“Jonas Medderbrook,” said Mr. Gubb., 
“is aman of my own local town.” 

“He is. is he?” said Mr. Dorgan. 
“And what’s vour name ?” 

“Gubb.” said the detective. “Philo 
Gubb, Esquire. Deteckative and paper 
hanger, Riverbank. Towa.” 

“Then this is for you,” said Mr. Dor- 
gan. and he handed the telegram to Mr. 


stake 


said, 
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Gubb. The detective opened it and read: 


CGiubh, 
Care Side Show, 
Bardville, Ta. 

My house robbed circus night. Golf 
cup gone. Game now rotten: never win 
another. Five hundred dollars reward 
return to me 

Joxas \MEpDERBROOK. 


f¢ Tr 


“You didn't actually come here to 
find Mr. Winterberry. did you?” asked 
Syrilla. 

Mr. 


raised 


telegram. 
tucked the 
own hair 


the 
and 
his 


folded 
hair. 
and 


Gaubb 
matted 
between it 


his 
telegram 
for safe keeping. 

“When a deteckative starts out to de- 
tect.” he said calmly. “sometimes he 
detects one thing and sometimes he de- 
tects two. ‘That cup is one of the things 
I was detecting. And now. if all are will- 
ing. I'll step outside and get my pants 
on. I'll feel better.” 

“And maybe you'll look better,” 
Mr. Dorgan. “You couldn’t look worse. 
You certainly look like the Old Harry! 
Yes. sir: vou certainly do!” 

“Tn the course of the deteckative 
career.” said Mr. Gubb, ‘fa gent has to 
look like a lot of different things, and 
while not intentionally representing the 
sent you name, I thank you for the com- 
pliment. The art of disguising the hu- 
man physiognomy is difficult. This dis- 
guise is but one of many I am frequent 
ly called upon to assume.” 

‘Well, if any more are like this one.” 
said Mr. Dorgan with sincerity, “I’m 
glad I’m detective.” 


said 


not a 


. 


In the September Red Book, Philo Gubb 1s called on 
to solve the mystery of “The Eagle’s Claws,”’ 
which is the mystery of a stolen child. 























The Previous Chapters of 
“The Man and the Moment”’ 


RRANSTOUN CASTLE is 
one of the Highland show 
places that delight tourists, 


and Michael Arranstoun, 
the last of his bold- 
blooded — race. He has 
made love to Violet Hatfield, shal- 
low English society woman, whose 
husband is dying, and Arranstoun 
fears he will have to marry her. To 


get out of it he is about ready to 
go through a marriage ceremony 


his gate-keeper, when 
American girl, 
room and his 


with old Bessie, 
Sabine Delberg, an 
tumbles into his sitting- 
life. 

Sabine is seventeen, 
and heiress to a fortune which she 
cannot have until she is married or 
is twenty-one. She is pursued by an 
impossible American who wants to 
marry her for her money. She is 
sight-seeing at the castle, when to 
escape the love-making of this Amer- 
ican, she runs into a passage and falls 
through a picture niche into Arrans- 
toun’s presence. They tell each other 
their troubles. Both want wedded 
partners who will leave immediately. 
So they decide to marry at once. But 
after the ceremony, Arranstoun, over 
come by his child wife’s charm, vows 
she shall not go from him. After a 
few hours, Sabine escapes. 

At Carlsbad five years later, Sabine, 
known as Mrs. Howard, has developed 
into a lovely, mysterious woman. She 


violet-eyed 


is with early friends, the Princess 
Torniloni and her father, who only 
know that some mystery’ shrouds 


when she 


the girl’s eighteenth year, 

kept away from her friends. They 
believe that her husband turned out 
badly and that final separation from 
him will be possible whenever sh: 
wishes. He is supposed to be an 


\merican. Mrs. Howard, when not 
with her friends, spends her time at 
a lonely castle, Héronac, on the rough 
Brittany coast. There she studies and 
broods. 

While at Carlsbad, 
closest friend of Michael 
meets Sabine. He has considered 
women only a recreation, but now 
finds that this silent, wonderful one 
is the strongest factor in his life. He 
asks her to marry him. She hesi- 
tates. Then she sees in a newspaper 


Henry Fordyce. 
Arranstoun, 


that Arranstoun, who has been in the 
Orient ever since finding his wife 
gone, is at Ostend playing polo. There 
he is entertaining a Miss Van der 
Horn, whom Sabine knows. She be- 
comes jealous and decides to free her- 
self from Michael, but does not tell 
Fordyce who her husband is. 

Sabine goes to her Brittany home. 
Fordyce visits her and brings a friend. 
The “friend” is Michael Arranstoun. 

Sabine pretends she does not recog- 
nize Michael. Michael finds “Mrs. 
Howard” the most irresistibly attrac- 
tive woman he has ever seen, but he 
follows her lead, deciding that he will 
make no move until there is some 
delinite sign whether Sabine really 
loves Lord Fordyce. He sees the two 
in a loving attitude. and departs at 
once for Paris. He writes to Sabine, 
saying he understands and will begin 


the divorce proceedings at once. 
Paris does not interest him, so he 
goes on to Arranstoun, and spewds 


his time reproaching himself for the 
loss of Sabine. Sabine goes to Lon- 
don to meet Lord Fordyce’s family. 

Michael cannot bring himself to be- 
gin divorce proceedings till he finds 
surely that Sabine loves Fordyce, and 
his growing desire to see her becomes 
an obsession. He accepts an invita- 
tion to a house party at which Sabine 
is a guest. In a dinner table talk with 
her he grows so impassioned that 
Fordyce, who watches, notes how 
suited Sabine and Michael are to each 
other and begins to fear for his own 
happiness. 

That evening, Sabine and Arrans- 
toun meet outside the ball-room. Ar- 
ranstoun leads her to a sitting-room 
where he tells her he has known her 
all along and upbraids her for bring- 
ing this unhappy situation on them 
by running away from him five years 
before. He confesses he is mad to 
have her with him but will not be 
false to his friend. He begs for a 
word of love. Overcome, Sabine 
shows that her heart is with him. 
Frantic that happiness is within ~ 
grasp but that they may not —_ 
Arranstoun rushes out. Sabine, 
crushed, reproaches herself that even 
now she has not told him all. Arrans- 
toun goes to his castle and starts 
proceedings for divorce. 
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———V'HEY had not been ILLUSTRATED Howard, I was Sabine Del- 
t back in London a day py burg.” , 

when Mr. Parsons : “T should) think you had 
a re R. F. JAMES EROS Pee 
— announced to Sabine better inform Lord Fordyce 
that at last all was going well. vourself at once. ‘There is no 
Mr. Arranstoun had put the matter in disgrace in the matter. .\rranstoun is a 
train and soon she would be free. And. very splendid name,” Mr. _ Parsons 
shrewd American that he was, he won- ventured to remind her. 
dered why she should get so pale. The But Sabine shut her firm mouth, Not 


news did not appear to be such a very 


great pleasure to her after all! Her 
vreatest concern seemed to be that he 


should arrange that there should be no 
notice of anything in the papers. 

“[ particularly do not wish Lord 
Fordyce ever to know that my name was 
Arranstoun.” she said. “I will pay any- 
thing if it is necessary to stop reports— 
and such things are possible to do in 
this country.” 

But Mr. Parsons could hold no 
really encouraging hopes of this. No 
details would probably be known, but 
that Michael Arranstoun had married 
a Sabine Delburg and now divorced her 
would certainly be announced in the 
Scotch journals. where the .Arranstouns 


t 
out 


and their castle were of such interest 
to the public. 

“Tf only I had been calied Mary 
Smith!” Sabine almost moaned. “If 


Lord Fordyce sees this he must realize 
that, although he knows me as Mrs. 
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until it became absolutely 
would she do this thing. 

Henry’s company no. longer had 
power to soothe her; she found herself 
crushing down sudden inclinations to be 
capricious to him or even unkind—and 
then she would feel full of remorse and 
regret when she saw the pain in his fond 
eves. She was thankful that they were 
returning to Paris, and then she meant 
to go straight to Héronac. telling him 
he must see her no more until she was 
free. It was the month of the greatest 
storms there; it would suit her exactly, 
and it was her very own. She need not 
act before only Madame Imogen and 
Pére Anselme. 

But when she thought of  Pére 
Anselme a sensation of discomfort came. 
How could she read in peace with the 
dear old man, who was so keen and so 
subtle he would certainly divine that 
all was not well? And ever his sentence 
recurred to her: ‘Remember always. my 


necessary 
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daughter, that the Bon Dieu settles 
things for us mortals if we leave it all 
to Him, but if we take the helm in the 
direction of our own affairs, it may be 
that He will let circumstance draw us 
into rough waters.” Yes. she had taken 
the helm, she must abide by her word. 

Bitterness and regret were her por- 
tion—in a far greater degree than after 
that other crisis of her life. when its 
realities had come to her, and she knew 
she must bear them alone. She had been 
too young then to understand half the 
possibilities of mental pain...... But 
there was no finality about anything— 
all might develop into sunshine again. 
Now she had the most cruel torture of 
all, the knowledge that she herself by 
her willfulness and pride had pulled 
down the blinds and brought herself 
into darkness. and that there was not 
anything to be done. 

In the old days, when she used to try 
and banish the too lenient thoughts of 
Michael, she had always the picture of 
his selfishness and violent passion to call 
to her aid, but that was blotted out now, 
and in its place there was the memory 
that it was he, not she, who had behaved 
nobly and decided to sacrifice all happi 
ness to be true to his friend. Sometimes 
when she first got back to Héronac, she 
too allowed herself to dream of their 
good-by, and the cruel sweetness of that 
brief moment of bliss, and she would go 
through strange thrills and quivers and 
stretch out her arms in the firelight and 
whisper his name aloud—‘ Michael—my 
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dear love!” 

She could not even bear the watching, 
affectionate eyes of Madame Imogen, 
and sent her to Paris on a month’s holi- 
day. The Pére Anselme had been away 
when she arrived, at the deathbed of an 
old sister at Versailles, so she was utterly 
alone in her grim castle, with only the 
waves. 

The 
Henry 


from 
She 


letters 
now. 


looked-for 
dreaded tie 


once 
were a 


would have to answer them! And as his 
grew more tender and loving, so hers 
unconsciously became more cold, with 
sometimes a note of bitterness in them 
of which she was unaware. 

And Henry, in Paris with Moravia, 
wondered and grieved, and grew sick 
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at heart as the days went on and each 
widen an un-understandable 
chasm between him and Sabine. He had 
let his political ambitions slide. and 
lingered there as being nearer his adored 


scemed to 


one. 
Now love was playing his sad pranks 
with all of them. and the Princess ‘lor 
niloni was receiving her share. The con 
stant companionship of Henry had not 
made her feelings more calm. She was 
really him, with all that 
her sweet na- 


n love with 


was best and greatest in 
ture, and it was changing her every idea. 
She even getting a little vicarious 
happiness out of being a sympathetic 
friend, and as he grew sad and restless, 
so she became more gentle and tender, 
and watched over him like a fond mother 
with a child. She would not look ahead 
or face the fact that he had grown too 
dear ; she was living her Indian summer, 
she told herself, and would not see its 
end. 

“How awfully good you are to me, 
Princess,” he told her one afternoon, as 
they walked together in the bright, frosty 
air about a week after Sabine had left 
them. “Il never have known so kind a 
woman. You seem to think of gentle and 
sympathetic things to say before one 
even asks for your sympathy. I begin to 
know how greatly I misjudged the 
women of your nation before I knew 
you and Sabine!” 

“I don’t think you did misjudge us 
in general,” she replied. “Lots of us are 
horrid when we are on the make, and 
those are the sort you generally meet in 
England. We would not go there, you 
see, if it was not to get something. We 
can have everything material as good, 
if not better, in our own country; but 
we can’t get your repose, or your at- 
mosphere, and we are growing so much 
cleverer and richer every year that we 
hate to think there is something we can’t 
buy, and so we come over to England 
and set to work to grab it from you!” 

“How delightful you are!” 

“T am only echoing Sabine, who has 
all the quaint ideas. In that pretty young 
baby’s head she thinks out evolution, and 
cause and effect, and heredity, and every 
sort of deep, tiresome thing. She is 
derful !” 
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Moravia was really in love with him, with all that was best and greatest in her sweet nature, and it was changing her every 
idea. She was even getting a little vicarious happiness out of being a sympathetic friend, and as he grew 
sad and restless, so she became more gentle and tender. ‘How awfully good you are 
to me, Princess,” he told her one afternoon, as they walked together. 
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“Have you heard from her to-day, 
Princess?” Henry's voice was a little 
anxious. She had not written to him. 

“Vea.” 

“She scems to be in rather a queer 
mood. What has caused it, do you know, 
dear friend ?” 

“T have not the slightest idea—it has 
puzzled me too.” And Moravia’s voice 
was perplexed. “Ever since the ball at 
your sister’s she has been changed in 
some way. Had you any quarrel or jar. 
or difference of opinion? Don’t think | 
am asking from curiosity—I am really 
concerned.” 

Henry’s distinguished face | grew 
pinched-looking ; it cut like a knife to 
have his vague, unadmitted fears put 
into words. 

“We had no discussions of any kind. 
She was particularly sweet. and spent 
nearly the whole evening with me. as 
you know. Is it something about her 
husband, do you think, which is trou- 
bling her? But it cannot be that, because 
in her letter of two days ago she said 
the proceedings had been started and 
she would be free perhaps by Christmas- 
time, as all was being hurried through.” 

Moravia gave an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

“Sabine is certainly very strange. Can 
you believe it, she has never mentioned 
the matter to me since we returned, and 
once when I spoke of it, she put the 
subject aside. She did not ‘wish to  re- 
member it.’ she said.” 

“It is evidently that, then, and we 
must have patience with the dear little 
girl. The husband must have been an 
unmitigated wretch to have left such a 
deep scar on her life.” 

“But she never saw him from the day 
after she married!” Moravia ex- 
claimed ; and then she pulled herself up 
short, glancing at Henry furtively. What 
had Sabine told him? Probably no more 
than she had told her—she felt the sub- 
ject was dangerous ground, and it would 
he wiser to avoid further discussion upon 
the matter. So she remarked casually : 

“No, after all, I do not believe it has 
anything to do with the husband; it is 
just a mood. She has always had moods 
for years. I know she is looking forward 
to our all going to her for Christmas. 
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Then you will be able to clear away all 
your clouds.” 

But this conversation lett 
troubled, and Pére Anselme’s 
about the cinders still being red kept 
recurring to him with constantly increas 
ing pain. 


Henry 
words 


Sabine had been at Héronac for ten 
days when the old priest got back to his 
flock, It was towards the end of Novem- 
her. and the weather was one raging 
storm of rain and wind. The surf boiled 
round the base of the castle and the 
waves rose as giant foes ready to attack. 
It comforted the mistress of it to stand 
upon the causeway bridge and get soak- 
ing wet—or to sit in one of the mul 
lioned windows of her great. sitting- 
room and watch the angry water thun- 
dering beneath. And here the Pére An- 
selme found her on the morning after 
his return. 

She rose quickly, in gladness to mect 
him. They talked about the garden, and 
of the fisher-folk, and their winter needs: 
there had been a wreck of a_ fishing 
boat, and a wife and children would be 
hungry but for the kindness of the Das 
i’ iléronac. 

Then there was a pause—not one of 
those calm, happy pauses of other days. 
when each one dreamed, but a_ pause 
wrought of uneasiness. The Curé's old 
black eyes had a questioning expression, 
and then he asked: 

“And what is it, my daughter? Your 
heart is not at rest.” 

But Sabine could not answer him. Her 
long-controlled anguish won the day 


and, as once before, she burst into a 
passion of tears. 
‘The Pére Anselme did not seek to 


comfort her; he knew women well—she 
would be calmer presently, and would 
tell him what her sorrow was. He only 
murmured words in Latin and 
looked out over the sea. 

Presently the sobs ceased and _ the 
Dame d’Héronac rose quickly and left 
the room; and when she had mastered 
her emotion, she came back again. 

“My father,” she said, sitting on a 


some 


low stool at his knees, “I have been very 
foolish and very wicked—but I cannot 
talk about it. Let us begin to read.” 











THE MAN AND 
CHAPTER XIX 


EANWHILE the 
divorce affair went 
on apace. There 

was no defence, 

of course, and 

Michael’s lawyers 

were clever and his 


own influence was 
yreat. So freedom 


would come before 
the end of the term, 
probably, if not 
early in the new 
year, and Henry 
felt he might begin 
3 to ask his beloved 
to name a _ date 
when he could call 
her his own, and endeavor to take every 
shadow from her life. 

His letters all this month had been 
more than tender and devoted, each one 
showing that his whole desire was only 
for Sabine’s welfare. and each one, as 
she read it, putting a fresh stab into 
her heart, an extra fetter in the chain 
binding her to him. 

She knew she was really the main- 
spring of his life and she could not, did 
not, dare to face what might be the con-’ 
sequence of her parting from him. 

Mr. Parsons had let her know defi- 
nitely that the bare fact of her name 
would appear in the papers, and nothing 
more; and at first the thought came to 
her that if it had made no impression 
upon Henry’s memory, when he must 
have read it originally in the notice of 
the marriage, why should it strike him 
now? But this was too slender a thread 
on which to hang hope, and it would be 
wiser and better for them all if when 
Lord Fordyce came with Moravia and 
Girolamo and Mr. Cloudwater at Christ- 
mas, she told him the whole truth. The 
dread of this grew day by day. 

Thoughts of Michael she dismissed 
as well as she could, but she had pas- 
sionate longings to go and take out the 
blue enamel locket from her despatch- 
box and look at it once more; but she 
would not permit herself to indulge in 
this weakness. Her whole days were 





ruled with sternest discipline until she 
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became quite thin, and the Pere Anselme 
worried about her. 

A fortnight went by; it was growing 
near to Christmas time, but the atmos 
phere of Héronac contained no peace. 
One bleak afternoon the old priest paced 
the long walk in the garden with knitted 
brows. He did not feel altogether sure 
as to what was his duty. He was always 
on the side of leaving things in the hand 
of God, but it might be that he would 
be selected to be an instrument of fate, 
since he seemed the only detached per- 
son with any authority in the affair. 

The Dame d@'Héronac had tried hard 
to be her old self ; he could see that ; but 
her taste in their reading had been over- 
much directed to Heine, she having 
brought French translations of this 
poet’s works back with her from Paris. 
Twice also had she asked him to recite 
to her a certain poem of de Musset’s— 
“La Nuit de Décembre.” 

He did not consider these as satisfac- 
tory symptoms. There was no question 
in his astute mind of what was the gen- 
eral cause of his beloved lady’s unrest. 
The change in her had begun with the 
visit of the two Englishmen. The very 
morning before their arrival she had 
been particularly bright and gay, telling 
him of her intended action in making 
arrangements to free herself from her 
empty marriage bonds, and apparently 
contemplating a new life with Lord 
Fordyce with satisfaction. Pere Anselme 
was a great student of Voltaire, and 
looked upon his tale of ‘Zadig” as one 
from which much benefit could be de- 
rived. And now he began to put the 
method of this citizen of Babylon into 
practice, never having heard of the im- 
mortal Sherlock Holmes. 

The end of his cogitations directed 
upon this principle brought him two con- 
crete facts. 

Number one: That Sabine had been 
deeply affected by the presence of the 
second Englishman—the handsome and 
vital young man. 

Number two: That she was now cer- 
tainly regretting that she was going to 
obtain her divorce. 

Further use of Zadig’s deductive 
method produced the conviction that, 
as an abstract young man would be 








He was so very quiet, he frightened her, and his gray eyes looked into hers with such a world of despair, but no reproach. 
She clasped her hands convulsively. 
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“Sabine, 
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reach whether she were 


cuuvally out of 
: 5 1 . - + 
husband or married to 


til) bound to ber 
Lord Fordyce.—and could only be ob- 


tained were she divoreed,—some other 
reason tor her distaste and evident de 
pression about the prospect of this latter 


looked for. and could only 


state must De 


be found in the supposition that the Sei- 
eneur of Arranstoun might be 


her husl.and! Why, then, this mystery ? 


himself 


Why he! not he and she told the truth ? 
Zadig’s counsel could not help him t 
unravel this point. and he continued to 
pace the walk with impatient sighs. 

Ile ~as even more of a gentleman 
than a priest. and therefore forbore to 


that after 
intention of directing her 


had 


17 


Lord Fordyce, and the duties 


question Sabine directly, but 
noon, with the . 
mind into facing eventualities, he 
talked of 
of her fuiure position as his wife. Sabine 
replied without enthusiasm in her tones. 
while her words gave a picture of all 
that any woman’s_ heart 

“He is a very fine character, it would 
seem,” the Pére Anselme said. “And he 
loves you with deep devotion.” 

Sabine clasped her hands suddenly. 
as though the thought gave her physical 


could’ desire: 


pain. 

“He loves me too much. 
woman should be loved like that; 
her with fear.” 

“Fear of what?” 

“Fear of failing to come up to the 
standard of his ideal of her—fear of 
breaking his heart.” 

“I told him in the beginning it were 
wiser to be certain all cinders were cold 
before embarking upon fresh ties.” Pere 
Anselme remarked meditatively, “and 
he assured me that he would ascertain 


Father: no 
it fills 


facts, and whether or no you felt he 
could make you happy.” 
“And he did.” Sabine’s voice was 


strained. “And I told him that he could 
—if he would help me to forget—and | 
gave him my word and let him kiss me. 
Father. So I am bound to him irrevo 
cably, as you can see.” 

“It would seem so.” 

Phere was a pause, and then the priest 
got up and held his thin brown hands 
to the blaze, his eves averted from her 
while he spoke. 
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“You must look to the end, my daugh- 
ter, and ask yourself whether or no you 
will be strong enough to play your part 
in the years which are coming—since, 
rom what I can judge, the embers are 
not yet cold. ‘Vemptation will come for 
you with increasing strength. What 
then ?” 

“IT do not 
hardly aloud. 

“It will be necessary to be quite sure. 
my daughter, before you again make 
vows.” : 

And then he turned the conversation 
abruptly, which was his way when he 
intended what he had said to sink deeply 
into the heart of his listener. 

But just as he was leaving after tea 
he drew the heavy curtains back from 
one of the great windows. All was inkv 
darkness, and the roaring of the sea, 
with its breakers foaming beneath them. 
came up like the menacing voices of an 
angry crowd. 

“The good God can calm even this 
said. “It would be 


know,” Sabine whispered 


rough water.” he 


well that vou ask for guidance. my 
child, and when it has come to you, 


hesitate no more.” 

Then, making his sign of 
he rapidly strode to the door, leaving 
the Dame d’//éronae crouched upon 1) 
velvet window-seat, peering out upon 
the waves. 


blessing, 


e 


Michael, driven mad with misery and 
regret, was deciding to go to Paris for 
Christmas. The memories at Arranstoun 
he could not endure. 

The great suffering he was 
through was refining him, forcing him 
to think and to reason out problems of 
life. The dreams which used to come to 
him sometimes when on the Himalayas 
during solitary hours of watching for 
sport returned. He would surely do 
something vast with his life—when this 
awful pain should: be past. What, he 
could not decide, but something which 
would take him out of himself. He did 
not think he could stay in England just 
at first after Sabine should have married 
IHenry—the chances of running across 
her would be too great, since they both 
knew the same people. 
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Reprisal 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Author of “The House of Bondage,” etc. 
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NV unusual story by the most unusual writer In America 
seldom prints a stery that futls to Jolt his readers. 
whelher 


delineator of powerful emotions, 


fr ‘T’ 8:30 o’clock on the morning 


| A | of December 24th, 1913, the 
| big motor-car of Alfred L. 


fC —! Hammond, of the Hammond 
Milling Company, swept around the 
curve in the road at the crest of Har- 


ley’s Hill. It always passed there at 
that time, because it always took its 
owner, a man of regular habits, to his 
office, and its owner always drove it 
himself. Upon this occasion it behaved 
quite as usual—with one exception: a 
came out of the woods at the 
and the car struck her and 


woman 
hill-crest, 
killed her. 

At 8:20 o’clock on the morning of 
December 31st, in the same year, the 
woman’s husband crouched in the un- 
derbrush beside the curve. Across the 
road, just at the top of the hill, he had 
dragged a row of boulders that would 
send any car that struck them, wheels 
over hood, to death at the foot of the in- 
cline. He placed them there for Alfred 
I,, Hammond’s car. 

The little mishap that had upset Mr. 
Hammond’s methodical habits on the 


RANK 
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awriter who 
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day before Christmas made a 
good deal of talk both in the 
Company's model _ village. 
where the victim had lived. 
and in the neighboring town 
where Mr. 


of ‘Tillinghast, 
Hammond resided. Mrs. Ham- 
mond, the mill-owner’s young 
wife, was away from home at 
the time,—the local 
said she preferred New York, 

and they counted this a 

crime in the pale, proud foi 
woman, who never ac- 

cepted ‘Villinghast invita- 

tions, and once cowed a mob of mill- 


gossi] S 


strikers by heading a_ procession of 
“scabs” and telling the rioters to shoot 


her if they dared,—but Hammond had 
troubles enough without her presence. 
He had to have the deputy coroner home 
to dinner, which Hammond was sure his 
wife would never forgive; and the 
whole model village turned out to wit- 
ness his interview with the widower. 
The widower was Bud Dodge, and 
nobody was accounted a worse man. Bud 
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62 PHE 
had been re fused 
n the mills after the first strike that ever 
occurred there. That twenty vears 
somebody shot a and 


re-admission te work 


Was 
detective. 
Bud's acquittal was due solely to the 
fact that he was only nineteen vears old. 
Since that time. when he was not in the 
county jail, he lived 


fringe of the village. 


) 


in a shanty on the 


stealing for his 


trade and fighting for his recreation. 
Ile stole for a living. and. as he kept 
live and was not always behind bars, 
t was obvious that he must be a pro 
ficient thief. Where — his profi Tener 
failed. he succeeded by a judicious com 
ining of pleasure and business: being 
a huge man of tremendous chest and 


shoulders, and arms and fists that struck 


with the speed of electricity and the 
force of round-shot. he beat the entire 
mill into such terror that none would 


bear evidence against him. It was 


who had tw Big Bill 
merus from the scapula, when Bill ob- 
jected to ‘attentions to Mrs. 
Blaney: it Bud had) broken 
Hefty Smith’s back across his knee. and 
nobody would tell the police who did it. 


Bud 
isted Blanev's hu- 
Bucl’s 


was who 


Yet it was Bud’s own face and filth 
that were ever witnesses against him: 
the leering, sullen. low-browed, thick- 


nosed visage surmounting a body scant- 
ily clothed in dirty rags. 

Kverybody was surprised when Bud, 
in the November of 1913, married a 
Ravtonville girl, who of course 
nothing of him. Everybody was amazed 
Bud straightway straightened out 


1 
KHCW 


when 
and went to work at such odd jobs as 
people would give him. When thi 
that was married on Thanksgiving Day 
was killed on the day before Christmas, 
everybody expected to Alfred L. 
Hammond murdered in the street. 

Nothing of the sort happened. Ham- 
mond had as much courage as his hated 
wife; so the village knew that. when he 
came to work on the 26th of December, 
he would drive direct to Bud’s shanty. 
where the dead woman’s body lay, and 
the village hung about the door. 

Bud was at the door too, stolidly sul- 
len. Hammond got out of his car and 
came forward, his face grave. 

“(Gjood morning, Dodge.” he saic. 

Bud blocked the doorway. 


wile 


sce 
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“You can’t come in here,” he said. 
Hammond owned the ground, 
Bud had never paid a dollar of rent for 
it. but about this shanty of the dead 
there now hung a something that ob- 

scured property rights, 

“T understand.” said Hammond. ‘1! 
only came here to tell vou. Dodge. that 
J am very sorry.” 

Bud said nothing. but 
fixed on Hammond. 

Phe mill-owner continued : 

“Very. very sorry. There’s nothing a 
man can say or do at such a time—a man 
in the I’m in—at least 
nothing that really helps. As you know, 
to blame—” 
was interrupted by a 
Bud threw back his frowsy head. 
greasy flannel shirt lay open and 
several square inches of hairy 
the tendons of his thick. dirty 
neck «worked spasmodically ; his bristled 
chin wagved; his face was so tilted that 


and 


his dull 


eyes 


were 


circumstances 


I wasn't 
Ie 
thing 
Ilis 


} 1 
SHOoOWeC 


stranve 





chest: 


for he was a tall man—the bystanders 
could not see his eves; but between his 
vellow teeth rumbled a coarse laughter: 
laughter. the near. more 
terrible than curses. 

Hammond, brave man though he was, 
drew back. His genuine sorrow for the 
accident faded before his amazement. 

“Your wife—” 

Bud's snapped 
laughter stopped; his face was grim. 

“Don't vou try to talk about her.” he 


with dead so 


he began. 
forward. 


His 


head 


said. 

Vhis Ham- 
mond was more familiar. He continued: 

“Wasn't to blame either. Nobody 
was to blame. The coroner proved all 
that. But.’—he fumbled in a 
pocket—“if there is anything I can do 
for you—”’ 

The villagers craned their necks. Vhey 
that Hlammond was offering, le 
tween thumb and forefinger, a piece of 
pink paper, patently a check. ‘This 
would change matters. ‘Vhis would end 
every chance of violence. The villagers 
were rather disappointed: Bud Dodge 
would no more refuse money than a dog 
would refuse a bone. 

Bud’s right hand went 
quickly that the sleeve of his shirt was 
pulled high above his thick wrist. He 


was a mood with which 


waistcoat 


saw 


forward so 
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had taken the check: the crowd sighed. 

“If there is anything at all IT can 
Hammond was repeating. 

eVes.” Bud interrupted. looking up 
from the “there is something 
that vou can do.” He tore check 
cross the center. “You can go to hell.” 

His bulky figure turned backward 
house. Behind him the shanty 


] 


ao— 


check. 
the 


red in the mill-owner’s face. 
by the air 

ul set in motion, two bits of 
pink paper fluttered down tl 
After them seuttled half a dozen 


onlookers. who caught them and 


Tossed that the closing of 


the door hi 
torn 
street. 
of the 
pieced them 
been drawn t 
a thousand dollars. 
“And he didn't 


finders. 


tovether: the check had 
o Bud's order and was for 
take it!” gasped o1 
“What do 


os. nies 
uc ig 


c 


of the you 


suppose 


he’s goin’ to do to 


HAT Bud was going to do to Ham- 


mond would have been perfectly 


apparent to anybody who happened to be 
Harlev’s Hill at 


morning of the 31st 


watching the crest of 
$:20 o'clock on th 
f December: but the spot was lonely, 
Bud had carefully 


calculated, was there to interfere. Prac- 


( 


and nobody. as 


tically no traffic came this way 
noon-—he had never seen any. earlier 
than Hammond's motor; the nearest 


was a mile distant. and the thick 


woods and underbrush came down to the 


} 
house 


road and completely hid that bit of it 
from all the surrounding country. ‘The 
sharp curve whereby the road flung itself 
upon the edge of the hill, and the steep 
vrade of the hill itself, made the crest 
dangerous to motor-cars at all times; 
the boulders that Bud had dragged there 
—hboulders that could not be seen from 
an approaching car until the car was 
upon them—made destruction certain. 

Bud lay among the ferns and listened. 
He was listening for the soft purr of a 
car and the single honk that its 
Was sure to vive before the car rounded 
that curve and ceased to he. 

It was bitterly cold) down there 
among the ferns. Their leaves sparkled 
with white frost. and the heat of 


Was an 


horn 


Bud's 
appreciable 


frost 


body . while there 


heat left in it. condensed the 


enough to send it trickling into a chilly 


before 


puddle beneath him. Nevertheless. it 
was some time before he felt the cold, 
which was a risky thing for a man so 
scantily clothed. He was too hot with 
the lust for vengeance to notice it. ‘The 
lust for vengeance, and the strained lis- 
tening which that lust commanded, 
twisted his face until even Bud. had he 
image, would not have recog- 
It was what the criminologist, 
faces. would 


seen its 
nized it. 


who knows all about such 
have told you was unredeemably cun- 
ning. murderous, merciless. 

“Hope his wife’ll enjoy her New 


Year's as much as I enjoyed my Christ- 
muttered Bud. His -appearance 
was not softened by the evidence that he 


mas, 


+? . maateet e | 
wad met with a recent accident; his 


t hand was swathed in an enormous 


rig 
bandage of discolored rags. 

A squirrel, deceived by his silence, 
stole out of the thicket across the road 
and stood, one forepaw raised, sniffing 
the suddenly suspected morning — air. 
With his left hand, Bud threw’a clumsy 
the animal and cursed it as it 
into the un- 


stick at 
darted 
derbrush. 

“Hammond!” He repeated the name 
between thick lips that the sound pulled 
him. 


back, unharmed, 


down as if its utterance sickened 
“Wisht? I could kill 
him. Vhen we werd be even.” 

The cold began to eat into 
looked up, through the dark 
i overhanging pine trees, at 


his wife ‘stead of 


Bud. He 
limbs of 
the pale, 
wintry sun. The sun was Bud’s clock. 

“Phat damned car’s late.” Bud. 
“Wonder what's the matter with it. I 
hope he aint sick or nothin’. I want to 
get him. and get him fo-day.” 

The car was late. Minute after minute 
passed, and Bud’s tense ears caught no 


said 


sound of it. 


The cold was telling on him now. 
Cautiously he rose, stretching his  stiff- 
ened legs. 

“T wont freeze to death for him. any- 


how.” said Bud. “I'll stand up to see 


this show.” 

He flapped his hands gingerly across 
his chest. He was very cold. 

“What right’s that fellow got to be 
late, anyhow 2?” Bud peevishly demanded 
of the empty forest. “The lazy fool!” 

He stamped his feet in the puddle 
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that he had made. One great toe. raw and red, 

peeped from a boot. 

“His old man weuldn’t take me back to work. 
wouldn’t he?” said Bud. ‘Tried to swear away. my 
life too, did he?” 

Again he stamped. 
“Then he sent me up for pinchin’ his rotten Plymout! 

Rocks. An’ that time for the porch-chairs! V1 show hin 

He looked at the sun. 

“An? now the voung feller kills my wife, an’ then he 
thinks he can buy me, buy me off! Thinks he can buy my 
dead wife. ‘How much for killin’? vour wife?’ he savs. 
‘What’s the price?’ ” : 

Bud's voice choked in an ugly oath. Had he been a 
person any less evil than Bud Dodge, you would have said 
that he at last felt his anger succumbing to the cold and 
Was trying to stir it into renewed activity by lashing it. 

just as. by moving his arms about his chest, he was trvin; 





to renew the activity of his blood. 


“Tle’s a coward.” said Bud: 


that’s what he is. He 
vas afraid of me when he fished out that check. 
Phat’s why he fished it out. Afraid of me. even 
if he was smart enough to hide it; afraid ot! 
~ what Pd do to him. Well, he'll find out 


. couple of minutes.” 
= But would he? Bud looked on 
f 3 more at the sun; it was five minutes 
% to nine. Could Hammond have 
eS gone round, for the first time in 
- ~ ~~. his life, by the lower and longer 

















road? Could he have suspected 
wae & danger? Could he have been 
taken ill? 
A slim chestnut tree stood 
at Bud’s back and tow 
ered above tel- 










oi 


5s a 


ooked into the white face of a determined 


rstopped. He turned and i 
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lows. To climb it would be to command the 

approach. The murderer hurriedly scaled it: in 

spite of his bandaged hand. he scaled it with the 
agility of a cat. His head cleared the tops of the sur- 
rounding trees; his trained eyes traveled past the curve 
and down the shining strip of road. 

There, scarce half a mile away, came a motor-car. 
headed toward Harley’s Hill. It was the Hammonds’ car, 
and its driver was its only occupant; but the driver was 
the nmi‘ll-owner’s wife. 

Bud gulped a Jong breath, held it in, an instant, and then 
let it issue from his clenched teeth with a noise like the 
hissing of a wave retreating from the shore. 

“His woman!” he whispered. “His woman. Thank God 
for that! Now we wi// be square.” He started to descend 
the tree. 

For that splendid’ i 
Heaven had indeed delivered into his hands his 
enemy. He had planned well. but within the limits 
of human imperfection, Now the Superhuman 
Perfection had placed in his grasp the perfect 
revenge, made it possible for him, by merely 
staying his hand. to fulfill the ancient law 
of reprisal; Hammond had slain Dodge's 
wife; God gave to Dodge the life of 
the wife of Hammond. 

“His woman!” Bud repeated. 

The moment was crowded. 
Evervthing that went on in 
his mind, went on there in 
a few darting seconds. A 
terrible thought, a fighting 
host of thoughts. instincts, 





instant it seemed to him that 


emotions —the whirling, 
struggling mob of im- 
pulses that heredity. Z 





oe =. sin ip 3 SSS 
woman, who leaned across the windshield and leveled a revolver full at his head. 
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environment, experience unconscious 
collect and store away in every man- 
broke its prison-bars and stormed his 
consciousness. ‘Vhis was a woman, not so 
much Hammond's Man. 
....And she was in his power.... And 


woman as @ won 
he was going to ki 
Bud stopped sh 
the chestnut tree. 
“Well, why oughtn’t [2° the assassin 
reflected. “He done it to me, didn’t he?” 
But a any Doody 


was what is called a man; he was 


womat- woman! 


bad 
that and something that is more danver 
ous than a bad man: he was a man that 
had suffered. His suffering was raw and 
creature of lifelon 
and prot 


bleeding ; he was a 


violence ; he had lived by theft 
ited by murder; but somehow he d 
missed one offense: he had never raised 
his hand against a woman. ” 

1 


He was at a half-second’s pause, half 


wav to tne ground. The battle in his 
brain was waged with the dizzving speed 
of motes dancing in the sunlight. Not to 


use physical force against a woman, ex- 
cept in self-detense: that curious preju 
dice fought against all his logic. Was it 
the survival of the absurd age of chiv- 
alrv? Or was it some throw-back to a 
to the time of the ma 
When a woman was more t 
when the feminine 

he diving 


still earlier time. 


triarchate, 
a personal treasure, 
principle was the symbol of t 
continuity of life? 

“Tf she’d done something herself to 
me; if she’d so much as once had me run 
in; if she just once tried to play any 
came on me—” 

A woman—any woman. He hated her 
husband, was here to kill her husband 
The mill-workers, of whom Bud tried 
to count himself one, hated both hus 
band and wife. They had not forgotten 
a day when this woman drove New York 
euests for a dance through the streets 
lined with starving strikers. As for Bud, 
he would never forget the sight of his 
when the workers 
crushed by 


face 
her body, 


own wite’s 
brought home 
Hammond's car. 
No; he would go on with his revenge. 
He would let Giod have his way. 
‘The car must now be almost at the 


curve, 
Bud dropped to the 


ground, fell, 
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picked himself up, vaulted the stone- 
wall that separated the woods from the 
road, and began tugging with frenzied 
hand—with the free left hand—at the 
deadly boulders on the hill-crest. 

‘The car stopped with its 
back. The screaming of its brakes deaf 
ened him. He turned and looked into the 


white face of a determined woman, who 


nose at his 


leaned across the wind-shield and leyeled 
a revolver full at his head. 

Paula Hammond was not in motoring 
Notwithstanding the cold. she 


dressed in a walking-suit—one of 


costume. 
Was 
those quiet, tailored suits that so unob 
trusively made the most of her slim fig 
Her features were as delicate as a 
Greek camco’s, and as hard. She looked 

beautiful, narrow 
product of four generations of American 
with all the 
four venerations of 


ure. 


what she was: the 


wealth and leisure. 
and refinement that 
wealth and leisure can buy. Even now 
afraid. In her, there was 
good-breeding, daring. determination, 
there was little pity and no fear. 


pow er 


she was not 


scorn : 
Bud, huge, stood panting before her in 
his dirty rags. He never looked more 
evil. 
Here met the 
social order. Here at a crisis were acutely 


were extremes of the 
opposed the cruelty of the aristocrat and 
the desperation of the proletarian. 

Bud put his hands behind his back. 

“Well,” he snarled, “what's wrong 
now ie 

“What’s wrong?” 
voice was like the crackling of ice-crys 
tals. “I guessed vou meant something of 
this sort when I saw you sneaking out 
this road last night, Dodge.”” He moved 
slightly, but the ready revoiver in het 
ungloved hand followed him as the head 
of a rattlesnake follows the movement 
of its prey. “That is why I was 
when Mr. Hammond’s cold kept him at 
home to-day. —Get into this car.” 

Bud drew back against the boulders. 

“T wont!” said Bud. 

“If you don’t,” she quietly assu 
him, “I°ll shoot you.” 

Bud hunched his shoulders 
He thrust out his jaw. 

“] aint afraid of no woman.” he said. 

“And IT am not afraid of any mat 
Get in.” 


She smiled; her 


1. 4 
viad 


lorwara 
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“What you tryin’ to do?” 
“It's not a question of what I am try- 


ing to do. Dodge. It is a question o 
what you were trying to do.” She looked 
at those murderous rocks. “You were 
trving to kill me.” 

Bud flushed. 

“Not you, T wasn’t!” he guickly pro- 
tested. 

“You were trying to kill the person 
that would be driving this car. Now get 
in here.” 

Behind back, 
hand was twitching. 

‘What will you do if T-get in?” 

“} shall take you to town and give you 


Bud's bandaged 


his 


over to the police. You will get thirty 
years for this, my man.” 

~The words, uttered in a matter-of-fact 
tone. struck him as the shot from her re 
volver would have struck him. He stay 
vered back. 


“T was trvin’ to take them rocks 
away.” 
Her laughter was harder than her 


speech. 


“Get in here beside me.” she said. “1 
have waited long enough.” 
Again Bud’s right hand twitched. 


7 ie 
shoot. 


shufiled % 


“Get in, or di 

He hesitated. He 
forward. 

“But I aint afraid of no 
protested. 

With his right hand, he 
self up to the body of the car. 

“Beside me.” she commanded. 


few steps 


wothan, 


helped him 


LE sat down beside her in the groom's 
seat. lower than her own, which was 
separated from it by several inches and 
protected by a raised edge. From there a 
sudden attack was impossible. 
~With her Jeft hand—she was clearly 
accustomed to driving thus—she quickly 
released the brakes and touched the 
steering-wheel. Her right arm rested in 
her lap.and pointed the revolver straight 
for Bud's heart. 
Bud watched 
malevolent eyes. 
The car backed. 


her through narrow, 


It wheeled about. It 


leaped down the road, returning the way 
that it had come. It was taking Bud to 
town, to the police, to long vears in the 
penitentiary. 


Paula said nothing, but her weapon 
was restlessly ready. Her glance was as 
much on her captive as it was on the 
road: the free. white road that flew be- 
neath them. 

Suddenly her cold voice was speaking 


ayvain: 


“What is the matter with your hand ? 
She had not seemed to look at it. 
Qnee more the hand quivered. 
“Smashed.” said Bud. 


| he 


free woods, to- 


Phen was another long silence. 


i 


ar sped on between tire 
1 
{ 


ward prison. 

‘How 2?” Her word at last fell with 
io note of feeling in it. 

Bud frowned heavily. 

“— was tryin’,” he said, “to chip a 
stone for—fer a grave. an’ the rock fell 
on me.” 

“Indeed? You seem to have a liking 
for stone-masonry.” 

‘It was for my wife’s yvrave.” He 
waited; then he went on: ‘Doc’ said he 
was yvoin’ to take the fingers off to 


norrow, 


“T see.” said Paula, but there was no 


nterest in her voice. 

“Ves.” said Bud. Ele turned in his seat 
md extended toward her the lump of 
filthy bandages. “I was just hefting the 
rock- He had cot so far when his 


eves met hers. He lowered the bandages. 
“T aint afraid of you.” he muttered. 
lo that she paid no heed. 
“Tt fell?” 
He nodded somberly. 
‘So I’m done for anyhow.” 


she asked. 
he said. 


HERE was another silence. It was, 

though it wrote no message on her 
pale face, a silence during seconds that 
were as crowded for Paula Hammond as 
had those Bud de- 
scended the chestnut-tree. 


Her husband’s enemy was completely 


seconds W hen 


been 


in her power. He was a strong man, she 
a weak woman. She had taken him red 
handed. He was the prize of her prowess, 
the tribute to her pride. She had taken 
him red-handed with murder in_ his 
heart and his murderous work all but a 
thing accomplished. Why should she not 
proceed? To be sure, by an unfortunate 
accident, which of course she regretted. 
her husband’s car had killed this man’s 





























ds until the underbrush ceased to quiver. 


, 1 
aula sat looking at the green curtain of the wooc 
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wife, but the man was not only a danger 
to her husband and to her: he was a 
danger to society. She was merely satis- 
fying the centuries-long demands of es- 
tablished Justice. 


T HE car had reached another hill-top 
among the woods. Ahead were the 

roofs of ‘Tillinghast: among them shone 

the tin roof of the new county jail. 

But he was a maimed man. He was 
already unfitted for the business of life: 
he was already fallen in its battle. Not 
to strike a fallen enemy: that curious 
prejudice fought against all the logic of 
her social code. Was this the mere sen 
timentality of those days when women 
were supposed to possess, by some sort 
of sex-inheritance, a monopoly of the 
tender emotions. and nothing else be- 
sides? Or was it some strayed relic of 
that far earlier and stronger time when 
women were the Amazonian mothers not 
only of children, but of men? 

She saw him again. as she had seen 
him a few minutes before, bending over 
those deadly boulders, fabricating her 
husband’s death. Now he was at her 
mercy. Now Justice should have its own. 
Now— 

But he was a maimed man. 

The car stopped. Paula averted her 
eyes. She would not look at Bud. 

“Get out,” she said. 

Dodge required no second 
Amazed, bewildered, he none the 
quickly staggered upright and leaped to 
the ground. Only when his feet touched 
the road did he for a moment master his 
impulse toward flight. 

“What's — what's 
gasped. 

“Nothing,” 
eyes averted. 
you go.” 

“Well—” began Bud. 

But discretion conquered curiosity. 
Leaving that question unfinished. he 
turned, leaped the nearest wall and 


order. 


less 


the matter?” he 


said Paula. She held her 


“Tam merely going to let 


darted into the underbrush that closed 
behind him in a protecting curtain. An 


instant more and even the sound of twigs 
crackling under his running feet had 
stopped: save for the puffing of the 
motor’s engine, the road was silent. 

Paula had at last turned her head to 
watch the ungainly figure disappear. 
Now she sat looking at the green cur- 
tain of the woods until the underbrush 
ceased to quiver. Then she started the 
ear again. 

She could never tell a 
She ashamed of 


this 
her 


word of 
adventure. was 
weakness. 

“He wanted to kill Alfred,” she said 
to herself as the car purred its swift way 
homewards. ‘I surely ought not to have 
let him go. But—a maimed man: one 
can't take an advantage of that sort. At 
iny rate, if coals of fire could only 
burn through that thick skull of his, I 
should sav that he was worse off as he 


woods. 


is. 
A HALF-MILE back in the 

Bud’s dash had slowed déwn to a 
steady trot. 

“IT guess I'd 
them rocks,” he was saying. 
might get hurt.” 

\s he trotted, he was unwinding the 
dirty bandage. ‘The hand thus revealed 
was a perfectly sound hand, and _ there 
in the palm, so that its muzzle pointed 
along the outstretched middle finger, 
while its trigger lay in the crock of the 
index finger, nestled a short-barreled 
thirty-two caliber revolver. When he 
planned his revenge, Bud had provided 
against the contingency of capture. 

“T said I'd do it if she was goin’ to 
try anythin’ on with me.” he reflected. 
“An’ she was: she was goin’ to have me 
sent up for thirty vear’. I could 7a’ 
croaked her. I ought to ’ve. But I'll bet 
she’d be ashamed of herself if she knew 
how I could ’a’ done for her an’ didn’t. 
A woman like her’d feel worse that way 
than she’d feel smashin’ down Harley's 
Hill; and hell, a fellow can’t kill a 
woman—not without fair warnin’, any 
how.” 


) 


better go an’ take uy 
“Somebody 








Honora Finally 


Makes Up Her Mind 


By Margaret G. Fawcett 


ILLUSTRATED BY LAURE 


TE are always hearing 
mn’ methods. d 


There ts ah aduswer i 


EFOFFREY CURTIS tossed 


| 
{| G his putter to the waiting cad 
| i} die and hurried to overtake 
C——— Honora, who was. strolling 
ereen in the direction otf the 
“Stay and eat luncheon with 
me.” “Pll vet Mrs. Maddox 
to play propriety.” 

She shook her head. blushing slightly 
told Willie 


drive me 


acToss t! a 
clubhouse. 


he urged. 


nder her golden tan. ‘‘l 
van Dorn he might call and 
confessed honestly. 

crushed 


had dared to 


Nome, sil 
Mr. Curtis wrathfully 
that 
above the 
George. Honora.” he 
can't for the life of me see 


with 
s heel a dandelion 


head velvet 


t 


ts sunny 
turf. “By 
tested. ‘I 
what vou find to admire in a_ little 


pro 


» wears goloshes when it rains 


ind—”’ 

Faney a shrimp in goloshes!” inter 
rupted Honora. giggling. But quickly 
she frowned. “A man of your. type, 
CrcotTrre never does W illic van Dorn’s 


SOT us ice”? she observed reprovingly. 
“Oh. I’m willing to admit his attrac 


tions. such as they are. Item :’’- 


? 1 
“=e iM 
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girls being won by “cave 

they alzurtys successful ? 
is summer tine love story. 

van to check off on his strong, brown 
fingers—“‘monev which he inherited and 
which I can more than match with what 
I’ve earned. Item: ancestors. which I 






lack, VU admit—but what's the good of 


a long line of granddads if you're noth 
end ? 





ing but a freckled shrimp at. th 
Item: pretty manners: but [ appeal to 
you. Honora, as a_ sensible young 
woman, are pretty manners a satisfactory 
blood-red ‘i 


substitute for corpuscles ; 
corpuscles. aren't 


“Blood-red 
thing. either.’ declared Miss Fane indig 


every 


nantly. “I notice that coal heavers and 
truckmen and people of that class 
possess them in abundance.” 

“Well.” — impatiently — “let’s not 


quarrel about it. But IT wish you'd re 
alize. Honora.’ Mr. Curtis resumed 
after a brief silence. “how hard on a fel 
low this state of uncertainty is. [ ought 
to be in town now. There are a hu 
and one things demanding my presence. 
“Why don’t vou go, then?” she re 
torted. “Perhaps if you 
would be easier for me to make up my 


" 
ndred 


were away it 


” 


mind. 
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“That isn’t the way I play the game,” 
he answered quickly. ‘Personal attention 
where the biggest stake is involved— 
that’s my system.” 

Honora shrugged her shoulders. She 
wondered why it was that self-made 
people always took themselves more 
seriously than the other kind. Audible 
retort, however, was denied her, for they 
were close to the clubhouse now and the 
broad veranda was dotted with men and 
women they knew. She began to roll 
the sleeves of her golf shirt down over 
her arms, but 
seemingly intent on her task she was 
perfectly aware of the knowing smiles 


} 


golden-brown though 


exchanged by the veranda loungers. ‘The 
premature conclusion smiles ex 
pressed annoyed her. And when a smart 
yellow cart attached to something very 
expensive in rolled up the 
drive, she beamed joyously on the thin 


these 


horseflesh 


young man who held the reins. 

A groom sprang to the horse’s head 
and the young man hopped down from 
the cart, his straw hat in his hand. his 
freckled face pleasure. 
“Hope I haven't waiting, 
Honora?” he “How 
d’ye do, Curtis?” 

Geoffrey responded with chilly civil 
ity but Miss Fane continued to beam. 
She always felt most kindly disposed 
toward Mr. van Dorn 
handling a horse. Driving was, in fact, 
his one outdoor accomplishment. He 
was a duffer at golf. an indifferent sailor, 
and he had conscientious — scruples 
against shooting wild things. Geoffrey 
Curtis, on the other hand, was a good 
all around sportsman, but he preferred 
a motor engine to a horse. 

She accepted with a brilliant smile the 
thin. freckled hand Willie extended to 
assist her into the cart, and nodded a 
careless good-by to Mr. Curtis over her 
shoulder as the groom sprang aside and 
the horse clattered down the drive. 
Geoffrey responded to the nod with a 
caught. 


aglow with 
kept you 


asked anxiously 


when he was 


jealous scowl, which his rival 
~ “It Occurred to me just now, Honora.” 
Willie began diffidently as they turned 
into the boulevard which bordered the 
way, “what a ruthless face Geoffrey 
Curtis has. I’m sure.”—he held the reins 
yand while he coughed deli- 


with one 
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cately behind the fingers of the other— 
a habit he had which always irritated 
Miss Fane-——“I’m not letting prejudice 
influence me when I say that I do not 
believe it would be possible for a man 
with a face like that to make any wom- 
an happy.” 

Honora rushed to Mr. Curtis’ defense. 
“Nonsense!” she protested warmly. “He 
has, of course, the face of a born fighter 

of a man who has worked his way up 
against tremendous odds. ‘Vo fight, as he 
has fought, and to win out while still 
a young man, seems to me a wonderful 
achievement!” There was no mistaking 
the light of enthusiasm which glowed in 
her dark eves. 


Willie sighed. He would have been 
glad to believe that, had it not been 
for the accident of inherited wealth, he 
also could have won for himself an 


enviable position in the financial world, 
but he honest him- 
self. He was not the stuff of which cap- 
tains of industry are made. 


was too to deceive 


Miss Fane sighed too, but the sigh 
was not for Willie’s commercial limi- 
tations but for her own fatal lack of 


decision. She was twenty-three years of 


age and she prided herself on being 


strony-minded, but here she was, half 
in love with two men and unable to 
decide which of the two she liked well 
enough to marry. The perplexing. the 


exasperating thing was that when she 
was with one, she always felt more in 
clined toward the other. This seemed to 
argue some mental weakness. It worried 


her. 
Mr. van Dorn’s deprecatory voice 
broke in on her reflections. “I do not 


wish to hurry you, Honora,” he began 
diffdently, “but if you only knew how 


painful this uncertainty 


“Took here,” interrupted Miss Fane 
crossly, “nobody regrets this situation 
more than [| do, but IT want you and 


Geoffrey Curtis distinctly to understand 
that I'll not be hounded.” 
“THounded, Honora!” ext 

lie. genuinely shocked. 
“Yes, hounded! [I like you both very 
and,” —hitterly 


laimed Wil- 


much. I’ve admitted it. 
—“T see now that it was a fatal mistake. 
I haven’t had a minute’s peace since. I 
wish I had definitely refused you both.” 
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Abashed and silent, Willie dropped 
her at her aunt’s imposing summer cot- 
tage and drove home, much perturbed 
in mind. It hurt him to think that 
Honora believed him guilty of a lack 
of chivalry in pressing her for an answer 
to his suit, and he resolved firmly that 
henceforth he would possess his soul in 
patience until she herself gave some 
sign. 

Geoffrey Curtis, on the contrary, fin- 
ishing his carefully ordered luncheon 
on the country club veranda and gloom- 
ily pondering the clever coup executed 
by certain pirates of high finance who 
were profiting by his absence, decided 
that action of some kind was impera- 
tive, and bethought himself of Peter 
Huff. Geoffrey believed in specialists ; 
he employed them constantly in his busi- 
with excellent results; and Peter 
Huff, who was forty-five, a bachelor and 
a cynic, professed to know women from 
A to Z. Immediately after luncheon 
Geoffrey wrote him for advice, briefly 
outlining the situation. 

The letter was brought to Mr. Huff 
the next morning while he was break- 
fasting at his club in New York, and he 
read it through twice with a cynical 
appreciation of its contents. It didn’t 
occur to him, however, to answer it di- 
rectly. As a matter of fact, experience 
had made Peter extremely distrustful of 
personal letters, even those addressed 
to male friends. Instead, he sauntered 
leisurely down the shady side of the 
\venue, dropped in at a bookshop. se- 
lected a volume from its fiction supply 
and requested that it be mailed to Mr. 
Curtis’ address. And then, conscious 
that he had done all that might reason 
ably be expected of him in the matter. 
he strolled back to the club. 

Three mornings later, Honora went 
over the links with Willie van Dorn, 
beating him badly. When he proffered 
her the caddie book for which they had 
played, however. she shook her head. 
“No more caddie books, Willie,” she 


ness 


said firmly. “It’s too much like taking 
candy from children.” 

“TI know I’m an awful duffer,” he ad- 
mitted humbly as they walked up the 
pebbled path which led to the club ve- 
randa. 
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“You certainly are,” Honora ayreed 
candidly. She thought a man ought to 
win at whatever he attempted, and she 
couldn’t help contrasting Willie’s inef- 
fectual strokes with Geoffrey’s long, 
clean drives. Mr. Curtis was lounging 
on the club veranda, reading a_ book, 
and it struck her, as he tossed it aside 
and hurried forward to greet her. that 
she had never before seen him look so 
strong and masterful. She wished. how- 
ever, that some of Willie’s genuine kind- 
liness shone in his hawk-like gray eyes. 
She looked about for Mr. van Dorn 
but he had disappeared, and she remem- 
bered that he always had a shower and 
a rub-down immediately after any form 
of exercise, to avoid taking cold. It was 
rather ridiculous, she thought, that hor- 
ror he had of taking cold. 

“Look here, Honora,” Geoffrey Cur- 
tis said abruptly, “sail down to Rock 
Island with me to-morrow morning, 
wont you? You said you wanted to ex- 
plore it, you know.” 

“To-morrow morning?” She 
ered, studying the toe of her golf boot. 
“Why, all right—if the weather’s de- 
cent.” 

“Then that’s settled,” he answered, 
and the emphasis he put in the words 
aroused in Honora a faint wonder. Half 
an hour later, when Geoffrey had gone 
off for a match with Major Dorsey, she 
chanced upon the book he had discarded 
and picked it up, curious as to its con- 
tents, for Mr. Curtis affected to despise 
books. This was fiction, a novelized play, 
in which the hero brings a woman to 
a realization of her love for him by 
employing cave-man methods. Honora 
hadn’t read the novel but she had seen 
the play. She put the book down a little 
thoughtfully. 

Next morning she and Geoffrey met 
by agreement at the wharf. The day 
was a glorious one, and the sail of the 
trig catboat, which Mr. Curtis had al- 
ready hoisted, gleamed snowy white in 
the brilliant sunlight. Looking across 
the shimmering surface of the bay, how- 
ever, Honora observed that the atmos- 
phere was a trifle “thick” along the 
horizon. “We may have rain,” she re- 
marked. “I think I’ll have you fetch me 
a slicker from the boathouse.” 


consid- 
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Geoffrey strode off, whistling, and 
left alone, Miss Fane leaned over and 
swiftly inspected the contents of the 
catboat’s locker. It contained a surpris- 
ing number of tinned things and several 
small packages. She closed the locker 
and hurriedly lifted the cushions of the 
boat. ‘Tarpaulin and blankets were neat- 
ly folded underneath. Rather unusual 
preparations, these, she reflected, for a 
morning’s sail. In the book Geoffrey had 
been reading. the hero had carried off 
the woman he loved to a wilderness hut: 
Honora reflected that an uninhabited 
island would do just as well. But she 
didn’t shrink from the adventure. On 
the contrary, she felt that she would 
gladly welcome any experience 
would help her make up her mind. Still. 
casting an anchor to 


which 


she believed in 
windward. so to speak. 

Attached to her vanity case was a tiny 
memorandum book and a gold pencil. 
and she scribbled a few words on a leaf 
of the book, tore it out and glanced 
about her. Willie van Dorn didn’t sail. 
but he owned a_ small, high-power 
launch which he used for going about 
among the islands. and the boat was at 
the wharf. Honora tied the note up in 
one of the three handkerchiefs she al 
ways carried and, sauntering over to the 
launch, fastened the handkerchief to th« 
wheel. She acted with so much dispatch 
that by the time Mr. Curtis appeared 
with the slicker she was back near the 
catboat. staring pensively out across the 
bay. 


II 


OCK ISLAND was an inhospitabl 

speck in the outer bay. shunned by 
vachtsmen because its shore line afforded 
no decent anchorage for boats. Geoflrey 
Curtis managed. however, to find a har 
bor big enough for his tiny craft. and 
Honora experienced a thrill of pleas 
ure as she observed the skill with which 
he effected the difficult landing. Leaving 
him to secure the boat. she strolled off 
for a preliminary inspection of the 
island, but her curiosity concerning it 
was soon satisfied. It wasn’t much larger 
than a city block, ancl 
be its only inhabitants. She came back 


culls scemed to 
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to their landing place and found Geoff- 
rey unloading the last of the supplies 
he had bought. 

“One would fancy,” she remarked, 
staring down at the variety of tinned 
things spread out on a rock, “that we 
were going to make a long stay.” 

“That,” coolly responded Mr. Cur- 
tis, straightening up from his task, “‘de- 
pends entirely upon yourself, Honora.” 

“You mean—” 

“That we’re not leaving here until | 
have your promise to marry me,” he in- 
formed her grimly. “The trouble is. 
Honora, that you’ve been spoiled. What 
vou need is a firm hand. Once a woman 
is made to realize that she’s met her mas 
ter she stops coquetting with life and 
begins to live.” 

“You got that out of a book.” com- 
mented Miss Fane scornfully. ‘The idea 
is as old as the hills.” 

“And do you know why it has sur- 
vived ?” he flashed back at her. “Because 
it expresses one of the fundamental 
truths of life—that a woman needs and 
wants a master.” 

“Tt thought perhaps it had survived 
because fiction writers are not very in 
retorted Honora flippantly 

he game,” she contin 
ued. “You can’t order me to scrub the 
floor because there isn’t any floor to 
scrub. How about getting luncheon? I'm 


ventive.” 
‘But let’s play t 


hungry.” 

“T'1l get luncheon,” 
bated by the 
accepted the situation. 

Perched on a rock, she watched him 
transform a few flat stones into a really 
creditable fireplace, make coffee and an 
omelet and spread the luncheon. He did 
everything with surprising deftness, It 

her that had he been cast 
Robinson Crusoe, he'd have 


he same resourcefulness. 


he said shortly, 


coolness with which she 


occurred to 
away, like 
displayed t 
She thoroughly enjoyed the meal and 
she was almost persuaded. as she helped 
him to clear away the things afterwards, 
that the problem which had been har 
rowing her for months was about to be 
solved. Still. she wasn’t quite sure. 
After the meal thev strolled about the 
island, thoroughly exploring every nook 
and cranny of it, but this didn’t take 
long. Besides themselves and the gulls, 
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there was nothing but 
rocks and sand ardia 
few scrub pines on it. 
“Now, Honora,” 
Mr. Curtis — briskly 
when they returned to 
the camp fire which 
still smoldered on the 
looks as 
were in 
rain, and 


sense mn 


said 


stones, ‘it 
though we 
for some 
there’s no 
awk- ) 
Sav 


prolonging an 
ward = situation. 
youll marry me 
we'll be off.” 
“Pl say nothing of 
declared 


and 


the sort,” 
Honora, resenting his 
off-hand manner. 
Geotlrey shrugged 
| took a 
pipe from his pocket, 
filled it and began to 
smoke. “Suit your- 
self.” he said. ‘I’m 
prepared for a long 


his shoulders, 


siege.” 

“Do you really in 
tend to keep me here 
until IT promise to 
marry you?” she d 
manded, him 
incredulously. 

“T certainly do. You've 
vou like me and I don’t believe you care 
a hang for that little shrimp of a van 
Dorn. Eliminating him, there’s only my 
self left. I’m your logical choice.” 

“Oh, are you!” Angrily she turned her 
back on him and spent a solitary half 
hour watching a bank of clouds roll 
slowly over the surface of the water 
toward the shore. Presently she felt a 
splash of rain in her face, and, her spirits 
fell a little. Willie van Dorn) would 
never dream of going near his launch on 
a rainy day. She and Geoffrey would 
have to fight this out without outside 
She returned to the camp, 
found that Mr. Curtis had. 


eyeing 


admitted 


assistance, 


where she 


with the aid of the tarpaulin, arranged . 


a comfortable) shelter) for her under 
some projecting rocks. 

‘he afternoon passed drearily. ‘The 
rain settled down to a steady downpour ; 
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They strolled about the island. 


there was nothing to read. and Honora, 
in a mood for conver 
(seottres 


at least, was not 
About — six : 
brought some food to her shelter and 


sation. o'clock 
she accepted it grudgingly. 

“Haven't changed your 
vou?” he asked casually. 

“No.” she answered frigidly. While 
he was busy collecting firewood, she left 
her shelter and crept stealthily down to 
the shore where the catboat was an 
chored. Before she could untie the rope 
that fastened it, however. a strong hand 
closed over hers. 

“When we go,” said Mr. Curtis firm 
ly. “‘we go together.” 

He spent the next hour ostentatious 
lv arranging a bed for Honora in the 
shelter of the rocks, and when he had 
finished the task he drew the boat up on 
shore and prepared a lair for himself, 
screening it from the rain with a strip 


mind, have 

















HONORA FINALLY MAKES UP HER MIND 


of tarpaulin. It had begun to grow dark 
early and he had only the glow of the 
camp-fire to guide him as he worked. 

“This is rather hard on your rela- 
tives,” he suggested. 

She didn’t answer. As a matter of 
fact, her uncle and aunt had gone up to 
town that morning and would not re- 
turn until the midnight train. 

“Better turn in,” he advised presently. 
“You don’t need to feel timid, for ll 
be within hailing distance down there 
in the boat.” And he bade her 
night and walked off. 

Honora curled herself 
rocks and glowered at the darkness. She 
hadn’t a watch but she decided it must 

The situation 
was out of the 


cvood- 


up under the 


be about ten o'clock. 
fretted her. and 
question. Finally she got up and groped 
her way through the rain to the boat. 
Geoffrey was sitting up, smoking his 
pipe under the shelter of the tarpaulin. 
“T think you ought to know,” she in- 
formed him haughtily, “that I’m not ex- 
periencing any of the usual cave-woman 
emotions. In fact, I’m quite sure,”’ she 
“that I’m not the cave-woman 


sl¢ ep 


added, 
type.” 

“Go back to bed,” he ordered sternly. 
“You'll catch cold in this rain!” His 
tone indicated unyielding determination. 
but unpleasant doubts had begun to ob- 
trude in his mind. Striking a match, he 
looked at his watch. It was eight o’clock. 
He would wait until ten o’clock, he de- 
cided, and if she wasn’t ready to give 
in by that time he’d have to take her 
home. 

Honora _ pattered 
through the rain, but 
once more curled up on her hard bed, 
anger gave way to a feeling of loneliness 
To her profound astonishment, she 
found herself fighting a strong impulse 
to go down and talk to Geoffrey. 

Pushing aside the tarpaulin. she 
peered out. The rain had 
few pallid stars were visible. Presently a 
light that was not a star caught her 


cueer, bobbing  litth 


back 
was 


wrathfully 
when she 


ceased and a 


restless eyes—a 
light that seemed to be dancing on the 


{ 


black waters of the bav. Honora wate! 


it with growing excitement; the zig-zag 
course it 
end of the 


] 
ne! 


ry | ] ‘ 
towara the ot 


think of 


taking 
made her 
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the way Willie van Dorn steered a boat. 
And then her keen ears caught the faint 
chug-chug of a gasoline engine, and the 
hope that leaped in her breast became a 
certainty. Breathlessly she glanced in 
the direction of Geoffrey’s lair. 

Though she couldn’t see him, she knew 
that his back was toward the light and 
that it wasn’t in the least likely he could 
hear the voice of the launch. She rose. 
slipped behind the barrier of rocks that 
had afforded her a_ shelter. and sped 
swiftly, but cautiously, toward the other 
end of the island. 

As Mr. van Dorn, clad in oilskins and 
carrying an umbrella in one hand and a 


s 


smoking lantern in the other, emerged 
from a clump of pines, he almost col 
lided with her. “What’s happened. 
Honora?” he asked sharply. ‘Why are 
you here alone? Are you alone?” 

“Hush!” Women are seldom carried 
away completely by the stress of emo- 
tion. Honora suddenly felt calm and 
strangely cheerful and able to think. 

“Hold up the lantern, please!” she 
commanded. Wonderingly he obeved, 
and she took out the memorandum 
book, scribbled a few words on a page. 
tore the sheet out and sped silently back 
through the gloom toward the shelter 
she had just left. With the aid of her 
jeweled scarf-pin she fastened the note 
to the tarpaulin, stood quite still for a 
few seconds, listening intently, and then 
swiftly rejoined the bewildered = Mr. 
van Dorn. “And now let us go!” she 
urged him feverishly. 

“But in that note you left for me in 
the launch,” Willie reminded her, “you 
said a cave man was carrying you off to 
Rock Island. I know you meant Geoffrey 
Curtis. Where is he?” he demanded. 

“Geoffrey didn’t carry me off. T ac- 
tually came of my own free will. He 


meant well but—oh, can’t you see I’m 
shivering !” 
\nd that of course. made Mr. van 


Dorn chivalrously indifferent to every- 
thing but her discomfort. He hurried 
her into the launch and pushed off reck- 
lessly. He was no seaman and Honora 
wondered how he had ever managed to 
land, without mishap, on that rocky 
coast. Then she glanced at his attire and 
for the first time noticed—and was 
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herself for noticing-—that 
which encased 


ashamed of 
from the storm rubbers 
his feet to the sou’wester which crowned 
his head, Willie was carefully protected 
against the elements. 

“Hlow did you happen to find my 
she asked after she had taken the 
into her own 


note?” 
steering wheel capable 
hands. 

“Why Bowers. who works around the 
boat-house. you know. found it early in 
the afternoon, but he wasn’t able to lo- 
cate me until after dinner. Of course | 
once.” 
was a faint 

resentment 
voice. He 
risked his 
rescue 


for he 


came at 
I he re 
note of 
in his 
had 
health to 
Honora, 
felt certain he 
should get a shock- 
ing cold from the 


exposure, and _ it 
struck him that 
she was accepting 


his sacrifice very 
much as a matter 
of course. 

Willie van Dorn 
coughed delicately 
behind his hand. 
“T trust. Honora,” 
he began, rather 
coldly, “that this 
affair has opened 
vour eyes to the 
real character of 
Geoffrey Curtis. I 
repeatedly 
you that 
his ruthlessness—” 
He stopped short. 
The light of the lantern at their feet 
threw Honora’s face into sharp relief 
and he could see that she was not listen- 


have 
warned 


ing. Her absorbed expression mystified 
him, and chilled him a little too. He 
lapsed into a dignified but melancholy 
silence. Honora didn’t notice the silence. 
As a matter of fact, she was thinking 
intently of the island, of Geoffrey Cur- 
tis and of the note she had left for him. 

Thoughts are potent things. At pre- 
cisely a quarter of ten, Mr. Curtis 
sprang suddenly to his feet, the desire 
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Mr. Van Dorn, clad in oilskins and carrying an um- 
brella in one hand, a smoking lantern in the 
other, emerged from a clump of pines. 
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strong within him to go to Honora, 
apologize humbly for the discomfort to 
which he had subjected her and take 
her home. 

“Honora!” he called eagerly as he 
made his way through the blackness 
toward her shelter, and he repeated her 
name many times, with growing insist 
ence, as no answering ‘“halloo” 
back. Rudely he pushed back the tar 
paulin and felt eagerly with his hands. 
Honora was not there! 
few horrible seconds, he was 

incapable of 

action. — Presently, 
however, he felt 
for a match and 
struck a light. But 
his fingers 
trembled so that 
the match went 
out, and he struck 
another and 
another. It was 
only by exercising 
the full 
his tremendous 
will power that he 
was able to control 
his fingers 
<« keep the sixth 
match lighted. The 
flame flickered on 

a jewel in_ the 

tarpaulin, and he 


camit 


For a 


force of 


and 


saw the note and 
seized it with a 
hand that was 
shaking again. 
“Willie van 


Dorn is taking me 
home in his 
launch,” he read 
with a sigh of relief so deep that it was 
almost a sob. “I’m not the kind o 
woman that can be bullied.” 

“Tyamn Peter!” murmured Mr. Curtis 
wrathfully. But there was something 
else. He struck another match. ‘‘How 
ever,” he perused wonderingly, “I’ve 
made up my mind to marry you.” 

Three times Geoffrey re-read 
and then he executed a jig on the wet 
sand. “By George,” he confided aloud 
to the distant stars, “Ill invite Peter 
Huff to be best man.” 


se 
this, 














“Turn me loose, you 
villain! Help!” 













ERE ts a (reat in the form 

of another new story by 
Opie Read. And with it comes 
the best sort of good news, For 
the September Red Book, Mr. 
Read has written ‘From Kiver 
lo Kiver,” a story in which we 
meet again that niost delightful 
of characters, Lim Jucklin. se 
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By Opie Read 


Author of 
LELUSTRATED BY 


| VEILED and demure 
| || apart from all 
gers in the sleeper, and seem- 

—— ingly in thought apart from 
all the world. A youngish and _ rather 
distinguished-looking man came walk 
ing past from the front end of the car. 
He glanced at her. Quickly she moved 
over nearer the window. 


she sat, 


other passen- 





“Please sit down a moment.” she 
said. “Vhere is something that I must 
say to you.” 

He did. not hesitate: he sat down, 


waited, and after giving her time to 
speak again, which she seemed to find 
trouble in doing, he said: 

“Ves °° 

She coughed 


muttered 
767 


successfully, 
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something and sighed with good effect. 
“Come again,” 
Through her veil she strained a re- 


he suggested. 


proach at him. But she came again: “I 
am running 

“But not very rapidly.” he 
looking out. 

“And I 
whimpered. 

“Ts the one chasing you a cripple?” 

“NO,” faltered. 

“Then you may be in danger. If he’s 
on foot you'd be safer if he’s rheumatic. 
Bl ove . nes 

“Oh, ever so far.” 

“Quite a jaunt. | take it. But may I 
inquire as to what service [ may be to 


away.’ 
replied, 


may be overtaken.” she 


sne 
> 


far do you cxpect to go: 


Col 51) 
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“Oh. ever so much... But first teil 
me. please. how long before we run out 
of Oklahoma into Texas.” 

“We are near the line now, I believe.” 

“Thank vou, ever so much. Please tell 
me when we cross the line.” 

“But what has all this to do with the 
Service —" 

“Oh. ever so much.” 

“At what famous finishing school did 
you top off your education ?” 

‘| don’t understand 

“No? Where did you learn to say ‘Oh, 
ever so much’ so fetchingly 2?” 
“Do T say it fetchingly? Thank you 


ever so much.” 

He liked the occasional deep tone in 
her voice. He liked the pink-milk ef her 
complexion, caught by a quick but hard 
meshes of her veil. 
discreet. 
and. man of 


stare through the 
Ordinarily he 
tinvuished-looking fellow : 
CN] rience, he could penetrate the dif 
ference between the dry wink of drama 
and the wet eve of real And 
surely this young thing was in real dis 


was this dis- 


distress, 


tress. 

“Why are vou running away ?” 

“Are we near the Texas line 2?” 

“A little nearer than we were fifteen 
minutes ago. but not enough to crow 
ever... Why are you running away? If 
you don’t love him why don’t vou get a 
divorce 2” 

“There is no need of a divorce. T am 
net married.” 

“Ah. in that event. probably not.” 

“Probably not! Of course not.” she 
athrmed. 

“Yes, looks much that way. Still. you 
haven't told me why you are running 
away: neither have I been furnished 
with an idea as to how IT may be able to 
assist you.” 

He gave her a flash-gaze, and through 
her veil caught the overflowing appea 
of her liquid eye. 

“Please don’t be impatient with me. 
Phus far you have been so kind. so gen 
erous: so now, please don’t be harsh 


with me.” 

He thought she was going to weep. 
ind he hoped that it would not be out 
loud: and it wasn’t—just a medest and 
self-respecting little weep. such as might 
well be soaked up with a few dahs of a 
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doll’s handkerchief. Never could he be 
harsh with her, he said, wondering as to 
what extent he had even been generous 
toward her; still, if she thought so. it 
Was a point scored for him. We like to 
be convineed that we have been generous 
toward a woman, though we know we 
haven't; we like the measurement that 
innecence takes of us, though we know 
it false: and the distinguished fellow sat 
there, persuading himself that he had 
been generous. Still he must find out 
what she wanted him to do. 

“And now, would vou mind t 
me how | can be of still further 


lling 
fen- 
erous use to you?” 

“Ves, T will tell you. TE picked vou out 
as a man—” 

“(so ahead.” 

“As aman among ten thousand.” 

“(Gjood! I'd be a man even amony ten 
millions. Couldn’t be anvthing else, as | 
am not in politics.” 

“Tl tell you when we cross the Texas 
line.” 


“We are crossing it now.” he said 

“Are you sure?” 

“Ves. T know.” 

Now she was close to him. pressing 
against him. “I want five hundred dol 


lars from you.” she said; and she heard 
him gasp. She put her hand over on the 
arm of the seat to prevent 
up; but without giving him a chance to 


‘Five hun- 


his vetting 


say a word she spoke again. 
dred, and it’s the cheapest wav out of 
it. We have just crossed a state line. and 
you must have heard of the Mann .\ct.” 
And, still giving him no chance to talk. 
she went on, in a louder kev: “You paid 
my way from my home; you know you 
did. You promised to marry me; you 
know you did, And T want five hundred 
dollars—the cheapest wavy out of it, for 


you.” 

He threw himself back with a laugh. 
“Well, I’ve heard of raw things, Miss, 
but this is rawer than the lump of liver 
that accompanied the traditional cat on 
her hurried journey up the ladder. Why. 
I never saw you before, and you don’t 
even know my name.” 

“T only know the name you gave me 
when you told me you loved me. You—” 

“By the multitudinous gods, this is 
good. And what name did T give you?” 
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Still with her hand on the arm of the 
she answered: “Alonzo St. 
? 


seat 
Stemens..’ 

“Good. Sure it wasn’t St. Stymie, the 
golf player?” He gazed through her veil 
and saw that she was frowning. “I hope 
you like Alonzo. I was afraid you 
wouldn't. It’s full of all sorts of poetic 
possibilities. you know, and scented, will 
make a very fine article of soap. Any- 
thing else?” 

“You think you can joke your way out 
of it, do you?” 

“Oh, ever so much.” 

“Ah, harping on what I said, but—” 

“But the harp of your innocent soul 
is attuned to a sweeter melody. Kathleen 
Mavourneen, your little play, like en- 
dowed drama, is very artistic ; but it wont 
act.” 

He took hold of her hand to remove 
it from the arm of the seat; and she, 
springing up. shrieked: ‘Turn me loose, 
you villain. Help!” 

The drowsy passengers flew 
awake, rushed toward the scene of the 
young woman’s struggle to free herself 
—and her struggling appeared to be 
desperate; and before “Alonzo” could 
offer a word of explanation, he was 
seized upon by the Pullman conductor, 
a husky land speculator with a nail-grab 
grip, and by an enormously fat traveling 
man who sold perfumery to the Indians ; 
and, to make matters still more em- 
barrassing for “Alonzo,” a_ hefty 
woman, reminiscent of Carrie Nation, 
fetched him a clip over the head with a 
parasol. 

The prisoner, moving an elbow pro- 
tectingly up and down in front of his 
countenance, was now hemmed up in a 
corner, unable to escape. Whenever he 
tried to explain, riot broke out afresh, 
with a warning from the avenging 
woman that it would not be well for 
him if he caused her to break her par- 
asol over his head. 

By this time, the train was drawing 
up at a station. The alarm had sped for- 
ward, and hack came the train con- 
ductor, his aroused authority red hot in 
his countenance. 

“We'll take him off here,’ 
“and turn him over to the law. 


wide 


’ 


he said, 


Not a 


word out of you, you big brute. See if 
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there’s an officer anywhere around the 
station.” 

“Alonzo” strove to speak, but the con- 
ductor made at him with both hands 
out, to choke him, the perfumer bellowed 
“silence” and the woman made a shrewd 
poke at him with her parasol. An officer 
wearing a star cut out of a pie tin came 
aboard, and the train held until 
depositions could be taken. 


Was 


I] 


N°? farce can be broader than excited 
“justice,” no drama more over- 
wrought than sentiment wrenched awry. 

The jail had been wrecked by an 
avenging mob some time before, and 
through a street bursting into startled 
life, the prisoner was hustled to the court 
house and locked up in a jury room. ‘The 
woman who had uncapped this desperate 
commotion and set it going breathed 
timidly her name into the hairy, ear of 
the commonwealth—* Myrtle Gray.” She 
had stolen the chance to whisper to 
“Alonzo” a hope of compromise: for 
four hundred she would sneak away 
without appearing against him, a fall of 
one hundred from her first demand. But 
the prisoner, instead of showing grati- 
tude for this generous reduction, told 
Myrtle that he would see her “blowed” 
rather than give her a cent. Terrified at 
the thought of being “blowed,” the timid 
creature shrank close to the pie-plated 
officer and doved her distress in a piteous 
coo. 

Now the law strained its neck, look- 
ing about to find the proper course to 
take. The offence was not against the 
State but the Federal government. Judge 
Bracken, learned jurist, was summoned 
from his avocation of catching cat-fish 
out on the bayou. In his opinion, the éase 
must be brought before a United States 
commissioner for preliminary hearing, 
to determine whether the prisoner should 
be held for disposition by Federal Grand 
Jury—ahem; and the town thus about 
to leap into national notice was ready 
to kneel in yratitude and unlatch the 
sage’s shoes. 

The poultice of common 
not always draw out inflammation, and 
meanwhile excitement had been swell- 





sense does 











ing. In the evening, the sheriff of- the 
county called on the prisoner. “You say 
your name is J. B. Swimpson, and that 
you live in Baltimore.” 
“Yes, that’s about what I said 
“Ah, but we have telegraphed the 
authorities there and they say they don't 


know any such man.” 
“Maybe not. T never became intimately 


“No matter what the law de- 
cides, I believe you are 


innocent.” f { 
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your advantage to tell me the truth about 
this affair?” 

“T haven't been permitted to say any- 
thing, and | am not going to strain my- 
self to tell the truth now.” 

The sheriff coughed. “My dear si 
you don’t seem to know what a bad fix 


you're in.” 
“Oh, doen't I?” 











acquainted with the authorities until I 
arrived in your town.” 

“But they say vour name aint in the 
Baltimore directory. How about that?” 

“You can see they have two directories 
there, Democratic and Republican. They 
must have looked into tl 

“Say, don’t vou think it would be to 


e wrone one 





“No, you don’t. There’s a mob form- 
ing right now to take vou out and hang 


you. But fortunately we've got a military 
company here, and to-night you'll be 


guarded by soldiers. Bad thing when 


that Mann Act gets a hold of you.” 


“Ves, but isn’t it possible that a wom- 


an might not always tell the truth?” 





OUD he 
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“Well, now, as to that, the—I might 
say the courts are to decide. But speak- 
ing unofficially, I should think that some 
women may, or could depart—wont go 
that far—but might exaggerate; still, 
it is a matter to be determined by the 
courts, under the Mann Act, you under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, clear as the Missouri River.... 
3y the way, is there a woman lawyer 
in the town?” 

“Why, yes, in a way. She was just ad- 
mitted a few days ago and hasn’t had a 
case yet. She’s the daughter of an old 
rancher. He sold sheep enough to put 
his daughter through the university, and 
then he moved to town to watch her 
practice law.” 

“Will you please tell her that I want 
to retain her?” 

“Ves, but you see old man Tabb might 
object to his daughter’s taking a case 
like this. The fact is, I think he leans a 
little in favor of the mob. But I'll tell 
her, just the same. I am a man of justice, 
myself. By the way, Miss Myrtle has en- 
gaged Judge Bracken, and that’ll make 
it tough on you. If 1 was in your place 
I’d hire Colonel Sylvester Buck. Saw 
him clear a nigger for stealin’ a hog— 
made the jury bawl like a mourners’ 
bench. The nigger came out of the court 
house the most astonished thing you ever 
saw, and he says to the Colonel, says he, 
‘Ef I had er knowed dat I was sich er 
honest man I neber would er stole dat 
hog!’ I tell you Mr. Swimpson, you’d 
better get him, for I believe he’s the only 
one that can fetch you through.” 

“No, I'll take Miss Tabb. Please tell 
her that I want to see her at once.” 

Now he waited for his lawyer. Thin 
of visage and eager to find a hook on 
which to hang her argument, he pictured 
her, as at the window he stood, looking 
out upon the town, in patches of light 
and darkness. Not a windy but a shud- 
dery night, with a half-ruined moon 
ghastly in the sky: a night for a mob. 
From afar off came the howl of a dog, 
closer the yowl of a cat, with only the 
screech of an owl to perfect an atmos- 
phere of gruesomeness. Close below, in 
the pale shine of the moon, he saw the 
gleam of bayonets, youth playing sol- 
dier; then, aroused to keener sense by 
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the unlocking of his door, he turned 
about; and his soul leaped like a deer 
shot through the heart. 

“Tam Miss Tabb.” 

He tried to say that he had been ex- 
pecting her, but-who could have expected 
the coming of such a being in the guise 
of a lawyer! We do not expect and then 
receive a thrill, for a thrill expected is 
a thrill headed off; and to draw the map 
of an emotion in ambush would have 
been as possible as a forecast of Laketa 
Tabb. In her hair, her eves, was a touch 
of old Spain, and her face, a visual 
melody. 


“T am Miss Vabb and this is my 
father.” 
Then he saw a gaunt old fellow, 


string-bearded and with his trousers in 
his boots. “Yes, glad to meet you, Mr. 
Tabb. Looks as if we might have—oh, 
some sort of weather, you know. Health 
good, Mr. Tabb?” 

‘“*Middlin’.” ? 

Laketa spoke again and the man in 
the half-ruined moon leaned further out 
of his disk than he had ever done before, 
snatching about him to keep from fall- 
ing. “You wished to see me, I was told.” 

“Who wouldn't —1 mean yes. They 
tell me I’m in trouble and—” 

“You wish to retain me.” 

“Yes, that’s it. You see I have just 
been sound asleep and am _ not very 
clear.” 

“Ah.” Then she turned to the old 
man. ‘Father, Mr.—’ He supplied her 
with the name. “Mr. Swimpson wishes to 
consult me. Will you please wait out- 
side?” 

The old rancher grunted. He was not 
much in favor of her taking the case, 
and he hung back, but with a grace that 
made the prisoner forget everything ex- 
cept that a perfumed lamp had _ been 
turned up high in his own breast, she 
“centled” her father to the door. And 
then she said, “‘Now tell me all about it.” 

In a few words he told her, and as 
sanely as he could, but thirsting for the 
sweet liquids of her voice, he led her to 
question him. Minutes flew while they 
talked on and off the subject; and the 
old man, thrusting his heard in at the 
door, commanded her, “Tell him you’re 
well and then come on.” 
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She turned about, smiled a withdrawal 
of his obtruding beard and then resumed 
her talk with her client. 

“Mr. Swimpson, no matter what the 
law decides, I believe you are innocent.” 

“Then it makes no difference what 
the law decides —I mean that I am 
deeply grateful..... . As [ told the 
sheriff, it might be possible for a woman 
to tell an untruth, but of course that was 
before I met you. [ mean—” 

She smiled him into dazzled 
“Mr. Swimpson, should a woman be 
more truthful than man simply because 
she is weaker physically? Isn’t strength 


silence. 


as virtuous as weakness ?” 

In at the door came the beard. ‘Tell 
him your health’s good and come on.” 

“T must go now, Mr. Swimpson, but | 
shall have another talk with you before 
we face the commissioner to-morrow. 
(;00d-night.” 

She was gone, taking all light 
with her, it seemed, and down upon his 
improvised bed the prisoner dropped. 


away 


heavily to brood; and the dog might 
her loneliness. the 


howl, the cat mew 
mob threaten, but the man said deep 
down in his heart. “I thank the Lord 


that [ have lived to see this hour.” 
If 


HE hearing before the commissioner 
was held in a large court room, but 
every filled, with later 
comers scrambling and i 

standing space. “Society” arose on tip 


soon seat was 


shoving = for 
toe to gaze upon that young creature so 
modestly veiled, and vearned to hurl just 
that brazen wretch. The 
poet of the 


vengeance on 
spinster 

ith the purple of ostentatious ink on 
her fingers, looked long at the threatener 
of all and then 
thrill of inspiration wrote on her pad, 
“Handsome villain, wolf with grace en- 


local neWspaper 


womanhood, with the 


dowed.”’ 

No one seemed to have caught at the 
correct form of procedure, the Mann 
Act having mushroomed itself out of the 
soil in a night; but it thought 
proper that Myrtle should outline her 
distress, and it was the red-fired tableau 
of Judge Bracken’s career when, assist- 


Was 


ing her to arise, he stood for a moment 
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gathering the eye-shafts of his neigh- 
bors, as Arnold Winkelried gathered the 
Austrian spears. 

“Put back your veil,’ was murmured 
from all parts of the house, and she 
made a motion as if would, but 
timidity overcame her and she would 
have wept but that the gallant Judge 
patted her gently on the shoulder and 
bade her take courage. 

Then came breathless waiting for her 
to speak. She spoke, and her voice was 
low with tremulous strength. She was an 
orphan and was teaching kindergarten 
in Oklahoma when the despoiler came, 
oh, so handsome, so full of loving prom 
ises. She was so lonely, so friendless 
there in the kindergarten with children 
wiping marmalade on her slit skirt, that 
he won her love, gathered her unto him 
in a mighty embrace and swore that 
neither the high cost of living nor the 
Chautauqua movement could keep 
from marrying her. Would she me 
in ‘Texas? She would if he’d pay he: 
fare. He gave her the fare, with lunc! 
counter supplement, and she came; but 
when he met her on the train and had 
crossed the Texas line with her, 
sneeringly of the sacred bond of mat 
riage and swore that he would drag he: 
away and dispose of her to Blue Gills, 
a Choctaw chief. He seized her and she 
screamed. Read the depositions. 

This sad story so wrought upon the 
audience that several 
sprang forward 


she 


he spok ; 


‘ 


candidates for ot 
and 
y a swilter justic 


fice would have 


dragged the prisoner t 
but tor the prompt intervention of two 
soldiers standing guard at the bar. 

Swimpson made his statement: said 
that he had never seen the lady until ¢! 
day before, and was hooted and groaned 
to silence. Judge Bracken arose. He sal 
that to stand there the defender of in 
nocence and beauty surely 
proudest time of his life. The South hac 
always shown its gallantry toward 
woman, and he hoped that he was a true 
Southerner. 

Some one had lowered a window. The 
breeze stirred Myrtle’s veil. The prisoner 
started, gazed, and then whispered to 
Laketa Tabb, sitting beside him. She 
waited till the Judge closed his rain- 
bowed spurt, and then she got up, walked 


marked the 
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over to Myrtle, snatched off her veil, her 
hat—and off came a blond wig, reveal- 
ing a man with tinted face. 

Instead of falling with farcical force, 
the shock at first was painful. sad, like 
the smear-smile of a harlequin; then 
came a roar from the spectators. ‘The 





commissioner sprawled back with a 
laugh, while Judge Bracken tottered 


over to a bench and dropped down upon 
it. Now came hisses, cries; but quickly 
the commissioner regained his dignity 
and restored order. Like a wet chicken 
“Myrtle” stood, plucking at—himself, 
as yet too dazed to speak; but not long 
was he permitted to remain silent. 

“It is up to you, sir, to explain,” said 
the commissioner. 

Then “Myrtle” spoke: “Ill make a 
clean breast of it. It’s this way: On the 
stage I am known as a female imperson- 
ator. Lately I have been reduced to the 
cheapest vaudeville houses, and with hard 
enough work to get engagements even 
at that. The other day I thought I could 
pick up some coin by—in the way I at- 
tempted here, and that’s all there is to 
it. I wasn’t going to let the gent be 
bound over, and he ought to thank me 
for that. Sorry I’ve put you fellers to 
any trouble. and I’ll bid you good-by.” 

“Not yet,” spoke up a justice of the 
peace. “The case is now inherited by old 
Texas, and I'll just hold you for black- 
mail.” 

Up arose Judge Bracken: “Yes, 
Squire, hold him—hold him long enough 
for me to send for a hoss-whip.” hen 
he turned upon “Myrtle.” “And do you 
think, you red and yaller babboon, that 
I am going to let you come down here 
into the great state of Texas and make a 
monkey out of me? I was born and 
raised here, sir, and [ll whip you within 
an inch of your life if the Lord lends 
me the strength, and I want to tell you 
that the prospects are mighty promisin’.” 

Court was declared adjourned, and 
before the horse-whip arrived, “Myrtle” 
was hustled away and locked in the room 
lately occupied by Swimpson, who, dur- 
ing the excitement brought about by his 
beautiful and adventurous attorney, sat 
quietly smiling upon the scene. Up to 
him came Judge Bracken, with apology 
in the mellow tones of his voice. 
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“T hope, sir, that you don’t hold my 
—my supposed gallantry against me. 
Why, I was never so tricked in my life. 
I would have bet a crop of cotton 
against a gourd vine that the scoundrel 
was a lady, sir. And he fooled you too.” 

“Ves, Judge, until suddenly there 
came upon me the conviction that I had 
seen him upon the stage.” 

“Will you shake hands with me, sir?” 

“Yes, and warmly, Judge.” 

“T thank you, sir; and I wish to say 
that if it should be your pleasure to re- 
main for a day or so in our city I’d like 
to have you out at my bayou. The cat-fish 
out there, sir, bite with exceeding vigor 
and with considerable frequency. Wher- 
ever you may go, sir. I wish you a pleas- 
ant journey.” 


1V 


T’ would have seemed natural had the 
town stood glad to congratulate 
Swimpson, but a majority of the citi 
zens resented having been taken in and 
looked upon him as the prime cause of 
it. Among the majority was old Tabb, 
the rancher; and before the smoke of 
the explosion had cleared away he said 
to his daughter: 

“Tell him you're well.” 

“But wait, Father.” 

“What for? He aint about to git into 
another scrap, is he? After.you keep a 
feller out of the penitentiary you don't 
have to keep on visitin’ with him, do 
you ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” Swimpson spoke 
up, “but great delicacy is yet to be ob- 
served relative to this affair; and now 
that the actual law has been set aside 
in farce, the—I might say the amenities 
of the law are to be appeased.” His 
ardent eye tipped off his mischief to the 
girl, and catching his spirit, her eye 
flashed back her acquiescing answer. 

Old Tabb stood looking from one to 


the other. He knew that the law was 


peculiar, and as this knowledge had cost 
him money, he was willing to listen. 
“The amenities of the law constitute 
a sort of social chancery,” said the girl, 
and bolstered by this inspiration, Swimp- 
son hastened upon a more decisive step. 
“And although I was once a delegate 
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to the Amenities Conference at The 
Hague, Mr. ‘Vabb—and surely you must 
have something about it in the 
newspapers—I do not ask you to take 
me at my word concerning so finely-spun 
a matter. Wait. Oh, Judge. just a mo 
ment you Judge Bracken 
halted, turned about and came slowly 
toward him. 


secn 


ee -_ 
before YO. 


“Judge.”"— and here 
Swimpson’s wink was as sly as the eve 
vlint of a fox— “please explain to Mr. 
Pabb why under what now becomes the 
amenities of the law it is necessary that 
I should spend some little time with his 
daughter.” 

second that the 


It was only for a 


Judge was dazed. His humorous nature 
caught up the silken thread, knowing in 
his big old fisherman’s heart that senti- 
ment had tossed it. 
“Why to be sure.” he 


cried. “You see, 
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Mr. ‘Vabb, Mann Act amenities have not 
yet adjusted themselves, there being as 
yet no precedent, and until they do, we 
shall have to act with great circumspe 
tion—ahem !” 

“Tm blowed if the crop aint in the 
crass so far as I’m concerned.” old ‘Tabb 
declared, shaking his head. “And [I don't 
want my daughter to fetch ridicule on 
herself; but voung feller I want you 1 
take as short a cut toward them ’menities 
as you kin. It don’t mean that you aire 
to cat at my house, do it?” 

“Oh, I think not. What is your opin 
ion on that point, Judge ?” 

The Judge assumed a look of exceed 
ing gravity. “Well, speaking at a venture 
and not in full preponderance of —well 
I give it as my opinion that eating at 
the house is not one of the essentials.” 

“All right, then come along with her. 
But vou aint paid for the law yit. What 
do the ’menities say to that?” 

“A good point,” cried 
“Miss ‘Tabb, permit n 


i 


Swimpson 





1 to tender ohne 


She blushed. Surely she was new at 


ye 


— 


—_ 


“A gentleman’s ali well enough, as fur as he goes, Laketa.” 
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the law. “Give it to Father, please,” she 
requested. 

The money brightened old ‘Tabb’s 
countenance. And now beauty and au- 
dacity strolled leisurely toward Laketa’s 
home, an old adobe house surrounded by 
shrubbery and almost covered with vines. 
Here in a cool and scented little parlor 
they sat; and how free and unassuming 
she was, this sweet nature, reared among 
the mesquite bushes of the ranch. A 
poem herself, she loved her companion, 
poetry; and Swimpson was astonished 
to know that she did not turn toward the 
pretty rhymers. but to the soul's great 
chanters of emotion. 

Old ‘Tabb came. walked up and down 
the hall. passing the door. 

“How's them ’menities 
by now ?” he inquired. 

“ “Oh, very well.” his daughter laughed. 
“T am sure we shall not make ourselves 
ridiculous.” 

“All right, but don’t let ’em git away 
with you.” 

The old lady, shy but very shrewd, 
stole an occasional peep at the most 
polished man she had ever and 
when he had taken his leave, she was 
free to say: “Well, they may arrest him 
as often as they like but he’s a gentleman 
all the same.” ; 

The old man sniffed. “A gentleman’s 
all well enough as fur as he goes, Laketa, 
but I don’t want you to forgit that Bill 
Strawther kin rope a steer quicker’n any 
of them.” 

At the miserable shack of a 
Swimpson was quartered in a room unfit 


sittin’ along 


seen, 


hotel 


to serve as place of storage for an al- 
falfa-fed ham, but Aladdin lighted it 
with his lamp. 

Two days passed, the mornings slow 
and dreary, the afternoons gold-winged, 
for then he sat in the cool little parlor. 

“T must now tell you something,” he 
said to Laketa. “It would have been 
criminally foolish to submit to that farce 
of a trial under my own name. so you 
may know that it is not Swimpson.” 

“I didn’t think it was. But what is it? 
The amenities, you know—” She broke 
off, laughing. 

At this moment old 
usual “Pears to me 


Tabb made his 


like 


appearance. 
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them—what-you-call-"ems—ought to be 
satisfied by this time. How long you ex- 
pect to camp in this town?” 

Then came his wife’s voice from the 
rear of the house: “Pap, you come away 
from there and attend to your own busi- 
ness. Come quick. for I do believe one of 
the steers is choked on a year of corn.” 

But he wouldn't budge. It was now 
evening and the girl went with Swimp- 
son out to the gate. drawing the sweet 
scents of the garden after her. 

‘To-morrow ?” he inquired. 

“To-morrow evening. I 
company in the afternoon.” 

“The time will be dreadfully long.” 

“You can visit with the Judge.” 

“Ah, but visiting with a saint would 
not shorten the time.” 

She laughed, pretending to misunder- 
stand him; and out from the varden 
came the scent of roses just opened, and 
clung about her. 


shall 


have 


2 
GINC minutes. pall-bearers to the 
dead hour, doddered to their work 

and the day was buried. ‘Voward La- 

keta’s house he sped, striving to over- 
take his flying spirit. Amid the shrubbery 
at the gate the girl was waiting, and she 
led him into the parlor where 

Aladdin had lighted his lamp. In old 

Mexico’s creamy lace she sat. a glory 

caught in the moonlight somewhere, and 

embodied. 

“You were 
name,” she said. 

“Yes, ani it is modest. | am Idus L. 
Sommers, lawver. of St. Louis.” 

Her eves glowed. “Oh, I know you 
now. As prosecutor you broke up a band 
of political thieves. non-partisan 
honesty is going to elect vou governor.” 

“T have been nominated, and ambition 
seized upon me—but my soul is ablaze 
with a holier fire. my engulfing love for 
you, and—” 

He saw her soul in her eves as Aladdin 
trimmed his lamp; and in his arms he 
enfolded her, and their lips— 

The old man thumped at the door: 
“That don’t sound like no ‘menities to 


’ 


coul 


going to tell me 


your 


and 


me.’ 


And then the old lady's voice: ‘Pap, 
come away from there, you old fool.” 








— KNOW vou big detectives say 


oe 
| that divorce 
cases, but of course you do.” 


- Harris Hinckley. million 
aire manufacturer and man-about-town. 
Guy Garrick = quizzically 
vold-rimmed glasses. He 
had sent for the voung detective and, 
after the preliminary fencing, had evi 
dently taken his measure as that of one 
he could trust. 

“One moment, now,” added Hinckley 
before Garrick could reply. “Don't tell 
me that it’s work that can be done by a 
six-dollar-a-day operative. It's a mess— 
a mess. I want the thing done and done 
right. | don’t care what vour price is. 
I’m ready, too, to sign the usual paper 
that the information furnished will not 
be used in a divorce suit, and all that 
sort of thing—any form of bluff which 
will give your agency ‘class,’ as they say. 
You see, [’m onto the game. Now I 
think we understand each other.” 

Garrick laughed. He already 
that Hinckley had acquired some repu 
tation as an all around “ 
in the white light district. 

“T understand you,” he replied good 
humoredly, “but I’m afraid you don't 
understand me.” 

“Not understand you?” gasped the 
“Why — what do 


you don’t take 


regarded 
through his 


knew 


cood spe ler” 


manufacturer. 
mean? You wont take the case ?”’ 

“No.” replied Garrick slowly. “I 
meant that the ‘bluff,’ the ‘form,’ as you 
call it, doesn’t interest me. My only con- 
dition with a client in a like this 
must be absolute frankness. Call a spade 
a blankety-blank shovel. if vou like. but 


case 
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T doesn'/ matter what line of tnvestigalion 
Guy Garrick muy be following, his exploits 


ts described by Mr. Reeve are always fascet 





[ want to work on the level with vou.” 
Garrick paused. “In other words,” he 

added, “Ll want to know the other side- 

your side-——what they have on you.” 


Hinckley, accustomed to deal with 
‘men who bowed reverently to money. 
was genuinely astonished. 

“Young man.” he said, rising and 


changing his tone, “L like your spirit 
There is something in you like myselt 
You are ready to play for high stakes 
But you want to be sure you're on the 
right side, too, don’t you?” 

“Well, reasonably sure.” granted Gar 
rick. “If it were as easy to be sure as that 
though, there’d be no need of me at all.’ 

“Til tell just what it is, Gar 
rick, in a few as [ said before 
a mess, an awful mess,” 
want to vet a divorce from Mrs 


vou 
words, 
repeated Hinck 
Hinckley.” 

The manufacturer took off his ¢ 
and passed his hand over his forehead 


] 


LassCs 
as if brushing away a look of sadness 
that had settled on his features. “We'r 
separated, now, you know,” he went on ; 
then with an effort he resumed his old 
manner. “I’ve heard all kinds of stories 
lately about my wife. There have been 
some very queer actions on her part. The 
man she has been seen with a great deal 
is named ‘Tracy. the—” 


““King’ Tracy, the gambler?” asked 


Garrick quickly. 
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naling. This one leads the reader into one of 


the exclusive gambling he 





moment. 


wait a 
Here’s the rub. You want me to be frank. 


“Exactly. Now, 


don’t you? [I will be. I’m being black- 
mailed, myself.” 

“Blackmailed—by whom?” prompted 
Garrick as Hinckley bit off the word 
viciously, then began to waver in telling 
about it. 

“Oh, I was a fool.” he admitted 
vehemently. “I was roped in. I let a Mrs. 
Belle Lebon introduce me_ to 
these new fangled gambling joints up- 
town, and, well—what’s the use? I’ve 
met a lot of people, several women, there 
—lost a lot of money, too. Of course. I 
quit finally, but now she has found out 
about my situation and she threatens to 
tell all she knows if I don’t come across 
with twenty-five thousand dollars—hush 


one of 


money, blackmail.” 

He was growing more 
might pay. but that would be only a 
beginning. She’d keep right on. And 
then, if I don’t pay, there will be a nice 
little scandal that will play right into 
my wife’s hands and put an end to my 
suit if I start it.” 

He paused.’ “What am I to do.” he 
added. ‘‘to shake the grafters off?” 

“<«King’ Tracy.” ruminated Garrick. 

“Oh, hang Tracy.” blurted out Hinck- 
ley. “If she wants Tracyv—let her have 
Tracy. I’m not interested in that so 
much as in not letting her make a fool 


/ 


excited. “I 





of me. And she will if this Lebon woman 
makes a—a monkey of me, too.” he ad- 
ded with a bitterness that il! concealed 
his real sense of the loss of something. 
“Why, Garrick, the thing is getting on 
my nerves. I can’t eat and sleep properly, 
let alone work.” 

“Tracy’s notorious,” pursued Garrick. 
“T’d like to ‘get’? him right. but |—well, 
I hate to have to involve Mrs. Hinckley 
—that’s all.” 

“My dear boy,” cut in Hinckley. “you 
can drop that case as soon as you're con- 
vinced you’re in the wrong. But for 
God’s sake get me out of this other one.” 

“I'll take the case.” remarked Garrick 
with one of his straight-in-the-eve looks 
that meant that he was something more 
than a mere detective. 

HE “Gastron.” where it was known 
that Mrs. Hinckley often went. was 


a popular restaurant where the tango 


and maxixe combined with afternoon 
tea and the cabaret to attract the 
devotees of pleasure. 

As Garrick entered he cast his eve 


over the perfectly groomed women and 
smart men, and saw that Mrs. Hinckley 


was sitting alone at a table near the 
door—a cultured. well-bred. fashionably 
gowned woman. He sat down on the 
opposite side of the restaurant and 


watched the dancing. 

She was alone, but he did not let her 
catch his eye. Indifferently he ordered 
something and appeared interested solely 
in the dance. Still, he could not help 
noticing that she was looking his way. 

Suddenly he awoke to the fact that 
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Mrs. Hinckley was actually flirting with 
him. For a moment Garrick was em- 
barrassed. The “plant” was working too 
well. However, there was nothing to do 
but to take advantage of it, now. 

He motioned to the waiter. “Will you 
take a note to that lady at the opposite 
table?” he asked. tearing a leaf from his 
note-book, 

A moment later he was seated oppo- 
site the wife of his client. toving with a 
cocktail and chatting as if they had 
known each other all their lives. 

“It’s a beautiful afternoon,” he ob- 
served. “I suppose you’ve just dropped 
in after a little shopping?” 

“N-not exactly.” she rippled, and the 
conversation ran off in a most uncon- 
ventional manner. " 

“Wouldn't you like to get into a little 
woker game. Mr. Brown 2?” she purred at 
ast. giving him a luring glance from her 
droopy dark eves. 

Garrick hesitated. This was a new 


] 
i 
} 
! 


idea. 

“Perhaps vou'd rather spin the 
wheel ?°—leaning her chin forward on 
her clasped fingers. 

“Now” he answered quickly. “I'd 
rather play poker. Are you sure the 
place is perfectly safe?” 

“Safe as a bank.” she smiled. “They'll 
never get this place. It’s in right.” 

Garrick took time to succumb. It 
would never do to give in too easily. 
Besides, there was something about this 
woman that he couldn't quite figure out. 
Was she informed about him? He did 
not flatter himself that she had actually 
taken a sudden fancy to a total stranger. 

At any rate, he determined to see the 
affair through. They Jeft the Gastron 
and at the door Garrick summoned a 
cab. 

“Central Park, West,” she directed, 
adding a number. 

They entered a towering granite 
apartment house, passed through the 
marble and onyx hall and into the 
bronze-grilled elevator. 

In a trice they were whisked to the 
fifth floor. A chocolate-faced West In- 
dian “buttons” admitted them after a 
couple of discreet taps on an electric 
buzzer beside the mahogany door. 

Within, all was guiet and refinement. 
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Tiny electric bulbs shed soft radiance 
through silken shades. Heavy, velvety 
rugs muffled footsteps noiselessly. “Che 
walls were tastefully decorated, with 
even a few choice paintings. 

Garrick looked about in surprise. Vhe 
chief objects in the main room seemed 
to be little square green baize tables. 
There were several people about, some 
sipping tea, others cocktails and even 
champagne. Nearly all seemed to know 
“Mrs. Smith.” as Mrs. Hinckley was 
evidently named here. 


I was the new type of gambling 

house. in which both men and women 
met. Garrick compared it with the old, 
where the glamour was of an entirely dif- 
ferent sort. behind oaken doors and steel 
inner gates. where white-coated attend- 
ants served expensive cigars and drinks 
free. Still, there was everything here— 
poker, roulette, keno, faro, all. 

“How are you to-day, Mrs. Smith?” 
ereeted a man of Mrs. Hinckley. 

Garrick looked around ‘and instantly 
recognized “King” Tracy smiling le- 
side them. He was immaculately garbed 
for afternoon, from spats and varnishe: 
shoes to the little knot of flowers in his 
hbutton-hole which gave him the touch of 
smartness some women like to see. 

“[T want you to meet my friend, Mr. 
Brown,” she answered. 

“Delighted, I am sure. to meet any 
friend of yours, Mrs. Smith. Wont you 
sit down? You can be sure we'll treat 
you on the level here, Mr. Brown. Agnes, 
a bottle of wine.” 

“King” Tracy’s sharp eye had seen 
nothing wrong in Garrick. 

“My friends, Mrs. White and Mr. 
Gray.” introduced Mrs. Smith, leading 
the way to a table where a couple were 
already seated. 

“What shall it be?” asked one of the 
ladies a moment later, with a blasé yawn, 
as if it were early and she had been up 
late. “Bridge?” 

Tracy hovered about and produced a 
pack of gilt-edged cards. 

‘No, poker,” put in Mrs. Smith. 

“What limit—a quarter ?” 

“The sky, if you want.” 

“Well, a dollar.” 

Noiselessly Tracy laid out a box of 
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Noiselessly Tracy laid out a box of ivory chips. ‘One chip for the ‘kitty,’” he smiled as a maid appeared with a white- 
napkined bottle of choice “‘brut.” 
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ivory chips. “One chip for the ‘kitty,’ ” 
he smiled as a maid appeared with a 
white-napkined bottle of choice “brut.” 
‘Tracy drank sparingly, as in fact did 
all. 

From an adjoining room came scunds 
of another game in progress. It took no 
great acumen to deduce that the place 
was run by “King” Tracy. 

The play went fast in the dimly 
lighted drawing-room. Each deal, a 
white chip from the pot went into a 
box, the “kitty” for the house. “to pay 
for the cards and refreshments,” as 
‘Tracy explained. 

Garrick watched furtively. More than 
half those he saw were women. 

‘Tracy seemed te exert a surprising in- 
fluence over Mrs. Hinckley. What did it 
all mean? He found himself actually 
wishing that she were not the victim of 
these sharks—not a bad woman at heart 
at all. 

Some fifty dollars “to the bad.” in 
spite of his own skill, Garrick suddenly 
looked at his watch, remembered an im- 
portant engagement. 

Mrs. Hinckley accompanied him to 
the door. He could not quite account for 
it, but as he bade her good-by he asked 
her to meet him again at the Gastron at 
the same time next day, and she seemed 
eager to do so. 


For the present at least. Garrick had 
settled on his plan of campaign. He 
had noted the position of the telephone 
on the wall in Tracy’s and it had given 
him an idea. As he !eft the apartment- 
house, he noticed a gilt sign before that 
next door, announcing that several suites 
were for rent. Inquiry showed that one 
of them was on the fifth floor and. after 
a quick inspection, Garrick made 
arrangements for its use for an indefi- 
nite time. It was separated by a party 
wall from that in the next house to 
which Mrs. Hinckley had taken him. 
That night, Garrick took possession of 
the vacant apartment in the building. He 
had brought with him a large oaken box, 
some wire and a number of tools. 
Carefully he calculated the approxi- 
mate position of the telephone next door, 
then began slowly and as noiselessly as 
possible chipping away at the wall. Sev- 
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eral attempts were necessary, but at last 
he was rewarded. There was the tele- 
phone wire connected with the instru- 
ment in Tracy’s. 

He cut in as though he were making 
an extension, then attached to it the ma- 
chine which he had brought. In the front 
face of the oak box was a dial, and as 
he lifted the lid, one might have seen 
what looked like the covers, perhaps, of 
two large, wide cylinders. He lifted the 
covers to inspect the machine, and _ be- 
neath. disclosed under one a large spool 
of bright steel piano wire, very fine, 
while the other spool was empty. A 
clockwork system slowly unwound the 
wire from one speol and wound it up on 
another, after passing through a small 
covered arrangement between the two. 
He replaced the covers, shut the box, 
and started the clockwork, so that when 
occasion demanded, the wire would move 
freely from one to the other. ‘Then he 
left it. 

There seemed to be nothing he could 
do that night, nor indeed the next morn- 
ing. except make such inquiries as he was 
able about the Lebon woman. She had 
just taken a furnished apartment by the 
week downtown and there little was 
known of her—at least he could find out 
little without coming out into what he 
called his “open investigation,” and he 
was not yet prepared for that. She 
seemed to be very seldom at home and 
he did not see her, although from the 
descriptions he was able to get he felt 
sure that he would recognize her in- 
stantly. 

It was not until after luncheon that 
he went back to the empty apartment 
which he had hired. 

Eagerly he opened the oak box, and 
after running the wire back on its origi- 
nal spool, started it forward again, 
through another contrivance, this time 
detaching the thing from the improvised 
telephone extension. 

Garrick listened intently. 

From the box came a sound—words! 





“Hello, hello, operator, give me 
Main 4321— Hello, this is Tracy. How 
are you, Kahn? Is that roulette wheel 
fixed up? Good. Send it up this morn- 
ing, will you, like a good fellow? 
Thanks. By, by.” 
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The machine was actually repeating 
all that had transpired over the ‘Tracy 
telephone since Garrick had connected 
it up. It was an electro-magnetic wizard, 
the telegraphone, which, when properly 
attached to a telephone or extension, as 
he had fixed it, took down and “canned” 
whatever was said over the wire. 

Everything, interesting and uninter- 
esting, had been caught. Small charges 
of magnetism were imparted to fractions 
of the steel wire as it passed between 
two electro-magnets, making no visible 
change on the surface of the wire, but 
indelibly recording the sound waves in 
such a way that only by passing a mag- 
net over the wire could it be ‘‘cleaned”’ 
again. Needless to say. Garrick had no 
desire to “clean” off the wire yet. For 
as it was run again past the coils vith 
a receiver in circuit, a light vibration was 
set up in the receiver diaphragm which 
reproduced the sound of speech. 

Quickly Garrick passed from one rou- 
tine call to another, interesting only as 
showing how Tracy conducted his “busi- 
ness.” 

At last came an incominy call which 
caused Garrick to prick up his ears: 





“Hello! 41842 Oh, is that 
‘Ning?’” 

“Yes, Belle, I recognize the voice. 
How are you? How are things 
ing?” 

“Pretty well. I guess I’ve got the old 
guy going. They tell me he has em 
ployed a detective, but [ can’t see any 
evidence of one, although I’m taking 
no chances and am keeping out of the 
way. Pll uncover the best shadow that 
ever lived—believe me!” 

“Huh! What 


you, 


go- 


good does he think 
that'll do him? Suppose he does try 
to pinch us—all we have to do ts to 
give out a long juicy interview to the 
newspapers—and good-night for him.” 

“Oh, ’m not worrying. Tell me, King, 
how are you getting along with Mrs. 
Hinckley?” 


Garrick caught his breath in surprise, 
stopped the machine, ran it back and 
began over again to be sure he had made 
no mistake. It went on: 


“Oh, I’ve got her just where we 
want her, Belle—just the same as you 
have with the old man. Pretty soft, 


Belle, pretty soft. It doesn’t make any 
difference to us 


now how. things 


o 
go 
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with them. We'll get ’em going and 
coming. If he doesn’t come across, we 
can get her big alimony and then hold 
her up. If he does come across—well, 
he'll have to keep it up, that’s all. 
Meanwhile, she’s the best one we have 
up here for bringing in the suckers.” 


Garrick could scarcely believe it. It 
was “King” Tracy and Belle Lebon 
the most intimate terms! Again he 
tened : 


on 


lis- 


“By the way, have you got the rou 
lette wheel fixed all right with the new 
magnets 7” 
*Yes—why ?” 
“[ have a friend who is a 
Says he has a system. [Il send him 
along if you are ready to trim him— 
only don't go too hard at first. Play 
him easy.” : 
“ALL right. Send him along. 


os it 
end at 1 


Business 





is bad just new. She brought in a 
piker yesterday who looked like re: 
money but he only dropped _ tifty 
seeds,” 

“Never mind. There's a good time 


coming soon, ‘Ning.’ Say!” 2 

“What, Belle?” 

“Tl be up to-night to see you, ‘Ning, 
if the coast is clear—about nine.” 

“All right, Belle. So long. See you 
here to-night—unless I give the signal 
We mustn't be seen together by anyone 
else yet, though, if we can help it. It's 
too good a game with the Hinekleys 
to be queered.” 

“You bet, “King.” Ta! Ta!” 

Garrick whistled softly to himself 
The whole thing, even down to the rou 
lette wheel, was a crooked game. He 
quickly replaced the original spool wit! 
a fresh one, and preserved the precious 
record the te 
tained. 

A glance at his watch told him it was 
perilously near the time 
the second necting with 


legraphone had ob 


which 
hicl g 


he had set for 
Mrs. Hinckley. 
and what he had Icarned made it all th 
More imperative not to miss her 

Early in the afternoon he 
casually into the Gastron again as if | 
had not a care on his mind. One thin 
he had determined on. He would not go 
up to Tracy's again if he could help it, 
but would spend as much time as he 
could, endeavoring — to this 
strange woman. 

Fortunately she met him at least half 
way. There something about her 
that he liked, and, as for Garrick, he 


strolled 


fathom 


Was 
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could be a most fascinating companion 
if he chose to be. It was not long, there- 
fore, before they became quite chummy. 

“Tell me,” he asked at length, as they 
sat down flushed and breathless from a 
whirl over the Gastron’s perfect danc- 
ing floor, “how did you ever get inter- 
ested in gambling? Most women aren't 
at all.” 

“Oh,” she said as just a shade passed 
quickly over her face, “I suppose I gam- 
bled because my husband did. Why 
shouldn’t I? ‘What was sauce for the 
gander, you know!’” she exclaimed 
airily. 


HE dance, the surroundings, every- 

thing seemed to have combined to 
create a sort of magnetism toward Gar- 
rick. If she had stopped to analyze it 
herself she would not have known why 
did it, but with a little flash of 
pathos she added: ‘First it was just a 
friendly little game of bridge. But soon 
I got to losing more than even I could 
afford. I woke up to find myself thou- 
sands of dollars in debt. We quarreled 
—I knew what he was doing, just as 
well as he did, only he thought he 
fooled me. Besides, when I told Mr. 
‘Tracy, he was very nice about it all. He 
tried to help me—has helped me. I’m 
paying it off and making a little money 
myself on the side.” 

Garrick followed sympathetically. But 
in his mind he was thinking, “A capper 
—a steerer for a gambling game!” 

Qf course she had not put it that way. 
Perhaps even she herself was deluded 
into thinking there was something more 
or less legitimate about enticing others 
into the game. 

At any rate it was easy for him to 
deduce how she had _ progressed, or 
rather descended—first introducing her 
friends, then in the eagerness of ‘the 
pursuit, visiting restaurants and making 
chance acquaintances—which was an 
easy thing for a woman such as she 
seemed if once she overcame her scruples. 

And the more he thought of it, the 
more deeply Garrick sympathized with 
her in her predicament. There was some- 
thing different about her. It all seemed 
a shame. He knew enough about femi- 
nine psychology to be glad that she at 


sne 
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least posed as legitimate before even him, 
her victim. 

He felt that such a woman was not 
lost. If she had admitted to herself the 
depth to which she had fallen, he would 
have felt that there was no hope. Then, 
too, there was that conversation 
he had just heard recorded over the 
telegraphone. 

“Why don’t you quit it?” he asked. 

She laughed. ‘“You’re like the rest— 
pulling that moral stuff.” 

The words grated on Garrick. She 
saw it and flushed a bit as though she 
knew the remark was not worthy of her. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed seriously, “you're 
a man. You can quit and come back. 
But. with a woman, it’s different. She 
can’t.” 

There was a little tremble in her voice. 
“T would—if—” 

She stopped and looked away and her 
averted face spoke volumes. 

Garrick thought that he had begun 
at last to fathom her. And as he 
watched her he realized that 
actually in so many words 
him, the man who had been set to watch 
her, for help. 

What to do? Garrick was working for 
Mr. Hinckley —not Mrs. Hinckley. 
Should he take Hinckley at his ow 
word and drop the case? That woul 
not be exactly honorable, he felt. 

Yet it called for a quick decision. 
Should he take a chance? He might put 
it up squarely to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hinckley—let each know at least part 
of the truth. just enough — “play the 
game for high stakes,” to use Hinckley’s 
own expression. 

“Mrs. Hinckley.” he said deliberately, 
watching the effect of pronouncing her 
real name. 

She gave a startled look, for a 
ment, followed by fear and suspicion. 
‘How did you know that?” she cried. 

“Oh.” he lied easily, “I’ve known 
‘King’ Tracy for years. He wouldn't let 
on, you know. He’s too clever. Bad busi- 
ness, you know. I found out from him. 
I—] was interested.” 

He said it with an air of genuine con- 
viction at the end that carried it through. 
She met his eye. It was a critical mo- 
ment. 


which 


she Was 


begging 


i 
l 


mo- 
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but Confidence 
stored. 

“I—I would quit.” she murmured, 
toying with a glass in which now she 
had no interest; then with just a touch 
of appeal, “But what shall I do?” 

“Have Tracy come to your apartment 
to-night,” he replied quickly, for with 
the turn of events his resourceful mind 
vas already sketching out how to meet 
them. 

“Qh!” she objected with a_ little 
scream. “I —I couldn’t do that! My 
apartment—oh, never. Some one might 
be—I mean—he wouldn’t come.” 

Garrick watched without seeming to 
Her confusion was genuine. He 
had got his bearings. ‘There was some- 
thing to play on in the character of this 
woman, and he followed it up boldly. 

“Mrs. Hinckley.” pursued Garrick, 
looking her straight in the eyes as if he 
would compel her to yield herself to 
him by sheer force of that which had 
attracted her to him at first, ‘Mrs. 
Hinckley, what is the use of concealing 
anything? Don’t you see that already | 
know at least something of your story? 
You have trusted me, so far. ‘Trust me 
a little further. He will come. He has 
nothing to lose by it. On the contrary.” 

She did not look at him again, but 
he knew he had won. 

“And then?” 

“T want you to come to terms with 
him— money. [ mean.” emphasized 
Garrick. 

“But I couldn't pay—yet.” 

“Pl attend to that. Will vou do it?” 

Mentally he could feel her yield her- 
self to him, almost as he might physi- 
cally if he had put his arms about her. 

“Ves.” she murmured in a low tone, 
looking up again, half-frightened, half 
fascinated as if by a new mastery. 


it passed. was re- 


do so. 


WENTY minutes later, Garrick 
walked into Hinckley’s office. 

“What luck?” inquired the magnate, 
dropping his work instantly. 

“Good, so far.” Garrick paused. “Are 
you willing to trust me a little further?” 

Hinckley caught his straight 
glance. “Go as far as you like,” he an- 
swered quickly. 

“With money?” added Garrick keenly. 


eye- 
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“With money,” 
siderably relieved. 

Hinckley reached for his personal 
check-book in the top drawer of his desk. 

“Not vet,” negatived Garrick. “Give 
me a blank check—that’s all.’ 

“Signed in blank, you mean ?” 

“No, just a blank check. I will want 
you to fill it out and sign it when I 
direct. Only I must feel 1 can depend 
on you. Will you?” 

“Qf course.” 
“What’s the lay?” 

Garrick edged closer to him. “Hinck- 
ley.” he said slowly, “I want you to ask 
Mrs. Lebon to call on you at your office 
here at seven to-night.” 

“Lebon—call on me—that harpy ?’ 
Hinckley’s face changed until it 
almost pale. “If I do — what then?” he 
said weakly. 

“Dicker with her—get her down to 
the lowest terms—and give her a check.’ 

“Phen what?” asked Hinckley. 

“Let her go. After that, step into this 
little anteroom to your office which I 
see over there. I may close it for the 
rest of the day?” 

“Surely. But what shall I do then?” 

“You will see. One thing more. You 
have influence. Give me a personal let- 
ter to the telephone company.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Hinckley in mock 
humility, as he rang for his secretary. 

“All—exeept faith,” laughed = Giar- 
rick; then he added, “Mr. Hinckley— 
your hand. You wont regret it.” 

They parted with an added respect, 
Garrick on a trip to the telephone com 
pany with the note from Hinckley, 
where he had no trouble in securing a 
special leased wire placed at his dis- 
posal. 

On the way back to Hinckley’s office 
he stopped at his own just long enough 
to get a couple of peculiar instruments, 
which one of his operatives lugged along 
in a hig package. 

A large part of the remainder of the 
afternoon was consumed in placing the 
apparatus on the table of Hinckley’s 
inner office. It consisted of an oblong 
box with an opening in the face through 
which a roll of paper ran. 

Two steel bars extended down from 
the upper corners of the opening, meet- 


agreed Hinckley, con- 


Hinckley. 


re] )] ied 


Wds 
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ing each other at right angles over the 
middle of the paper, on which a thin 
glass capillary tube pressed. Below, an- 
other roll of paper ran through an open- 
ing in a horizontal surface, and this 
opening also was provided with two 
steel arms meeting in a similar manner. 


IS. work of installation finished, 
Garrick paused only long enough 
to see whether Hinckley had done what 
he asked. 
“She'll be here at seven,”’ said Hinck- 
ley, making a wry face. 


“(ood,” exclaimed Garrick. “Now, 
remember, after she goes, stay here— 
until you hear from me.” 

“(jad!” exclaimed Hinckley, “Ill be 


a sport—once. I'll stick.” 

Garrick hurried uptown again, this 
time to the modest apartment of Mrs. 
Hinckley, who greeted him nervously at 
the door, 

“Did you do it?” 
her face. 

“Ves,” she replied. “He'll be here at 
eight.” 

“Fine. 
room ?” 

“Ves, of course.” 

“I shall have to disconnect your tele- 
went on Garrick. “I want to 
use that closet, if 1 may. Now, Mrs. 
Hinckley, if you will please—er—go 
into your own room, and let me work 
here alone, 1 would thank you. Or no, 
perhaps, vou had better have dinner. | 
will go out later. It would be best if we 
were not seen together, I think.” 

In the closet of Mrs. Hinckley’s cosy 
little sitting-room, Garrick stowed on a 
small table an instrument precisely like 
that which he had already installed 
downtown in Hinckley’s office. 

“Now,” he said when he had finished 
his work and Mrs. Hinckley had_ re- 
turned, “when ‘Tracy calls, I want you 
to lead him on. Find out how much it is 
that he wants. I must leave it to your 
judgment how you handle him. But I 
shall be in that closet.” 

She followed him intently. 

“As soon as you find out how much, 
make it a bargain. Wait—say five min- 


he asked, searching 


will receive him in this 


You 


phone,” 





utes. Then come to the closet, open the 
door, only a little, fumble about as if 
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you had hung up a pocketbook there. 
and [ will hand you—well—you will 
see.” 

Once having carried the point with 
Mrs. Hinckley, Garrick did not pur- 
pose to let her weaken. He consoled him- 
self, at his hasty dinner, that the tele- 
phone was disconnected anyhow, then 
hurried back, and, half an hour before 
the time set, took his position in the 
closet so that no sound might arouse 
suspicion of the ferret-eved Tracy. 

Tracy arrived at last, a trifle late, but 
evidently with his own ideas of what 
the interview meant. Through the thin 
door Garrick could hear just what was 
going on. 

It fairly made -his blood boil, as he 
listened, to find that the gambler, having 
been given, as he thought, an inch, was 
taking at least a yard. 


“Right swell little place you have 
here.” he began. 
“Ves, I like it,’ answered Mrs. 


Hinckley colorlessly. 

“Let us sit over here—and talk it all 
over, my dear,” he pursued. “What's on 
vour mind? I hope it is‘something I can 
help vou in. Tell me.” 

He had evidently taken her hand and 
indicated a wide divan that stretched 
across one side of the room, for Garrick 
could hear her draw away, with a “Don't 
—please, don’t.” 

“Oh, say,” burst out Tracy, not offen- 
sively. but after the manner of his kind, 
“what's the use of bluffing? You know 
how we stand toward each other, as well 
as I do. Why, little girl, you know | 
wouldn’t hurt a hair of your head. 1—”’ 

“Mr. Tracy, if you please— No, you 
don’t understand.” 

“*Mr.,’ is it?” he said, this time, 
harshly, evidently relinquishing the at- 
tempt at taking her hand. “Now look 
here—be nice. You understand what our 
situation is just as well as I do.” 

“That is just why I have asked you to 
call, Mr. Tracy,” she replied. 

“Well?” he asked brutally, as if he 
knew how hopeless her situation was. 

“T wanted to know just how much I 
do owe you now,” she added weakly, as 
for the moment the bluster of ‘Tracy 
overcame the last impression of the 
quietness of Garrick. 
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“You did?” he repeated. “Well, not 
much—if—” 

“No—no,” she cried desperately. 
“Mr. Tracy, it was twenty-odd thousand 
a short time ago. I have introduced you 
to a number of—of my friends.” 

“And drawn out your commissions 
and something more,” he said, with a 
glance about the room which was sig- 
nificant. 


“Oh, say,” burst out Tracy, 


“That’s just it,” she replied hastily. 
“But how much is it now ?” 

“Oh, you’ve just about broken even, 
I should say. It’s a little matter of 
twenty thousand, but you haven't that 
much—so what’s the use of talking? 
Say,” he added, “if you want to put this 
on a business basis, where do you get off? 
Do you suppose I’d ever have gone so far 
with you, if it hadn’t been that I saw 
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something—well, something in you that 
I liked ?” 

She did not answer. It was galling to 
her. What was Garrick doing in the 
closet ? 

She said nothing, but gazed down at 
her wrist watch. When would those in- 
terminable five minutes be up? 

She dared not offend Tracy until at 
least she knew where she stood. vet every 





“what’s the use of bluffing?” 


second it became more difficult not to 
do so. 

“Come,” he urged, “tell me what’s on 
your mind.” 

She had intended to give Garrick a 
few seconds grace, but now as the sec- 
ond hand completed its fifth circuit, she 
rose. 

“Just a minute, please, Mr. Tracy,” 
she said. 
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A she advanced to the closet door, 


she wondered which of the two men 
who were battling for her would win. 
Would Garrick be able to make good ? 
Hlow? A sickening sensation crept over 
her heart. She dared not think. Had he 
aroused in her a desire to go back, only 
to smash it the more irretrievably ? 

She opened the closet door and pre- 
tended to fumble for a hidden pocket- 
book. ‘Tracy was watching her closely. 

Garrick pressed a piece of paper into 
her hand. 

As she closed the door and glanced at 
it in the light, she almost fainted. It 
read : 


New York, 
191— 





No. 1076 Aug., 
UPTOWN BANK 
Pay to the order of— 
Twenty thousand 007000 - 
HARRIS 








Bearer 
—Dollars 
HINCKLEY. 





$20,000.00 


She looked again. It was the well- 
known signature. All at once came 
flooding over her recollections of other 
times when she had seen it. Yet she must 
not betray any surprise before Tracy. 
Only a consummate actress, such as she 
was, could have done it. 

Harris had done it for 
could not believe it. 

“What is it?” asked Tracy, advancing, 
now a little bolder, with just half a 
leer on his face. 

Under any other 
would have been too proud to take it. 

But there was Tracy. 

She drew away from him, just as he 
was about to kiss her. 

‘“*Here—take it,” she cried, in genuine 
fear now, at the evil look that 
his face. 

He seized the 
name signed to it. 

His eyes bulged. “I don’t know what 
your game is, young lady,” he glowered, 
“but [ll trouble you just to endorse 
that.” 

“Tt’s not 
bearer.” 

“Tt is necessary—for me. I'll have it 
photographed before I cash it,’ he went 
on, blotting her signature; then with a 
half mocking laugh, ‘““—in case it’s good, 


her! She 


circumstances, she 


cre yssed 


paper and read_ the 


necessary. It’s payable to 


of course. No, you don’t need a receipt. 
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The check is good enough as a receipt— 
that is, for the debt. Good by—for a 
little while.” 

The door had scarcely closed when 
Garrick bounded out of the closet. She 
was standing in the room, pale, un 
nerved. 

“He—he will use even that against 
me,” she cried. “Oh, what have you 
done—what have you done?” 

Garrick stopped only long enough to 
calm her. “Wait here till I return,” he 
soothed, placing her on the divan from 
which she had before recoiled. ‘Every 
thing is going exactly as I expected.” 

The elevator had scarcely conveyed 
Tracy to the ground floor before Gar- 
rick was also on his way to the street, 
leaving an added word of cheer to Mrs. 
Hinckley. 

Ten minutes later he was pressing the 
buzzer at the door of the recherché 
Tracy gambling den on Central Park, 
West. 

“(jood evening, Mr. Brown,” ex- 
claimed Tracy, admitting him himself. 
“There’s nobody here to-night—an off 
night. But let me take your hat.” 

Garrick could see by the self-satisfied 
smirk on Tracy’s face that he was more 
than delighted at the turn of events. 
It was an earnest of what might be ex- 
pected from future blackmailing. 

“No,” he replied, “I’m not going to 
stay long to-night.” 

Garrick looked about. He was anxious 
to know whether Mrs. Lebon had ar- 
rived. A woman’s hat and gloves on a 
sofa told him she had, and a moment 
later she entered, evidently considering 
that now there was no longer any need 
for concealment. Garrick recognized 
her instantly from the descriptions. 

“T have a little something I wish to 
show you,” he remarked, placing on a 
table the telegraphone which he had 
brought from the empty apartment next 
door. 

Before either Tracy or Belle Lebon 
could recover from the surprise of his 


sudden entrance, he had started the 
thing: 

“Hello! 4814? Oh, is thai you, 
‘King?’ . 

“Yes, Belle, I recognize the voice. 
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How are you? How are things going?” 

“Pretty well. I guess I’ve got the old 
guy going. They tell me he has em- 
ployed a detective, but I can’t see any 
evidence of one, although I’m taking no 
chances and am keeping out of the way. 
I'll uncover the best shadow that ever 


9 


lived—believe me! 


Garrick stopped the machine and os- 
tentatiously laid an automatic revolver 
on the table close to his hand. 

“I am the detective,” he said quietly. 


“Huh! What good does he think that 
will do him? Suppose he does try to 
pinch us—all we have to do is to give 
out a long, juicy interview to the news- 
papers—and good night for him.” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying. Tell me, 
‘King,’ how are you getting along with 
Mrs. Hinckley ?” 

“Oh, I’ve got her just where we want 
her, Belle, just the—” 


“It’s a lie, a fake, a frame-up,” cried 
the Lebon woman, springing to her 
feet, as Tracy made a lunge for the ma- 
chine. 

Garrick was too quick for them. The 
cold nose of the automatic stared them 
in the face and they fell back respect- 
fully. 

“Just a minute, please,” interrupted 
Garrick coolly, still with the gun lev- 
eled at hair-trigger watchfulness. 
“Tracy, you will hand over that check 
for twenty thousand. Mrs. Lebon, you 
will also hand over the check for twenty 
five thousand—and be careful of your 
hands while vou do it. This thing pumps 
out bullets like a machine gun when it 
gets started, you know.” 

“You go to—” burst out Tracy, glar- 
ing at Garrick. 

“Remember.” checked Garrick, “T 
have the evidence. I can raid this place 
and send both of you up the river on 
gambling charges, as well as blackmail. 
I’ve got the evidence.” 

Garrick patted the telegraphone al- 
most affectionately, as the woman and 
the man slowly complied with his order 
and laid the checks on the table. He 
gathered them up with his left hand and 
tossed down a fountain pen. 


“Now please write this after me, 
Tracy,’ he said, dictating, as ‘Tracy 


wrote sullenly: 


“We admit that we have conspired to 
blackmail both Mr. and Mrs. Hinckley, 
and now, in consideration of not being 
prosecuted, we agree, first, to close up 
the gambling apartment on Central 
Park, West: second, to leave the city 
within not less than twenty-four hours; 
and third, to remain forever silent on 
the subject.” 


As Garrick finished dictating, he ad- 
ded, ‘‘Now sign it.” 

Both ‘Tracy and Mrs. Lebon signed. 

“T shall keep this paper myself,” re- 
marked Garrick. folding it up as_ best 
he could and sticking it into his pocket. 
“Neither Mr. or Mrs. Hinckley shall 
see it, if you carry out your agreement, 
but I shall tell them I have it and at the 
first news of any failure to carry out 
its terms, I will see that you go up the 
river for the limit, both of you, on as 
many counts as I can have indictments 
found. Understand ?” 

He had picked up the telegraphone in 
his free hand as he was talking, and with 
the automatic still leveled, he backed 
quickly out of the door. 

Outside, Garrick almost ran to 
nearest telephone pay station. 

“T got your check back from the Le- 
bon woman,” he shouted to Hinckley, 
who was fuming nervously in his office 
downtown. 

“How?” 

“Never mind—I got it. I also have 
a promise that she will leave New York 
within twenty-four hours and keep still 
forever. Do you know who she is?” 

“No, who?” 

“The partner of ‘King’ Tracy.” 

“The deuce you say!” 

“Ves—while she had you roped in, 
that hound of a Tracy had your wife 
cornered.” 

“T wish I had my hands on his throat,” 
came back in a growl. 

“She was fighting him off like a ti- 
gress, to save her honor,” pursued Gar- 
rick. “That was what I wanted that oth- 
er check for—for her. I have it back, 
too. ‘Tracy leaves the city by to-morrow 
with Lebon.” 

A silence followed, during which Gar- 
rick longed for some device that would 
enable him to see over a wire. 

“Garrick !” 

Ves,” 


the 
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“What does she know 2” 

“T can’t say,” replied Garrick, which 
was the exact truth, though in another 
sense. “Shall I find out?” 

“T wish you would.” 

“Then stay just where you are until 
you hear from me—just as before.” 

“T will, but don’t be so long.” 

As Garrick entered Mrs. Hinckley’s 
apartment, he at once handed her back 
the check. 

“You—you got it back?” she cried in 
surprise ; then suddenly: “What was the 
matter? [t—it was no good ?” 

“(ood as gold. But ‘Tracy leaves New 
York in twenty-four hours, never to re- 
turn, and he goes with his mouth sealed. 
He chose that in preference to a trip up 
the river to Sing Sing.” 

She regarded Garrick with wondering 
eves. Then she picked up the check, and 
gazed at it a long time before saying 
anything. 

“Pid he—did he really do it for me?” 
she asked at length. “How did you get 
this 2” 

Garrick looked at her flushed 
the far-away look in her eyes, the now 
rapidly rising and falling bosom. 

“VYes—for you,” he answered in a tone 
to which he had mentally schooled him 


face, 


self. “Pl show you in a minute how 
I got it.” 
There were tears in her eyes as she 


half sobbed: “Oh, but he—he’ll never 
take me back—never. He knows it all 
he must know.” 

“He knows no more than you know 
of him,” put in Garrick with a little 
hardening of his voice. “As a matter of 
fact, the position of suppliant ought to 
be reversed.” 

He had not meant to say what was in 
his mind, but he could not help it. 
“No,” she cried, “I’m afraid 

doesn’t want me.” 

“Would you like really to know 2” 
asked Garrick, gently. 

She looked up at him. 

“How?” she murmured through her 


he— 


tears. 
Garrick opened the closet door. ‘There 
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was the peculiar apparatus on the little 
table. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Tt is a telautograph. While you write 
on the transmitter, the distant 
is reproducing the message in your own 
handwriting. I have been writing to him 
As soon as I found out the amount ‘Tracy 
wanted, I asked him for it. I had a blank 
check. He placed one in the machine 
at his end and signed it. I gave you the 
duplicate up here.” 


receiver 


She did not vet seem to grasp the 
idea. “IT knew that both of you were 
proud and high strung,” went on Gar- 


rick frankly. “I knew TI could never 
bring you together except by some such 
stratagem as this. Write,”’ he said, indi 
cating the stvlus on the horizontal board 

“What shall I write?” she said, nerv 
fingering the pencil. “He will 
sure—in my handwrit- 


ously 
get it—you are 
ing ?” 

“You saw the check,” answered Gar 
“That 
once. Write what is in your heart 
your head.” 

She looked at him a moment, the man 
who, unlike ‘Tracy, had never for a 
moment taken advantage of her. 

“My God, Mr. Garrick.” she ex 
claimed impulsively, ‘‘you—are—won 
derful.” 

“Write.” he repeated in a low voice 

Her fingers trembled. She made an 
heroic effort to control her muscles. 

“Harris,” she wrote slowly, “f / for 
give.’—her hand shook with emotion as 
she finished hastily, swallowing | het 
pride.—“‘will you?” 

She sat a moment regarding what she 
had written. The upper part of the 
telautograph stared at her—cold, me 
chanical, motionless. 

Would he spurn her, after all? 

Garrick waited, too. He had played 
the game for high stakes. Which way 


answers both questions at 
“not 


rick. 


Was it going? 

Slowly the stylus began to move over 
the paper, tracing in one big, joyous 
scrawl just one word: 


Sa 


In the September Red Book, Guy Garrick will 
solve the mystery of ‘The Clairvoyant Trust.” 





























— 


says of him: 


as a student of life. 





ALTER JONES, with his inimitable stories of Pembina, has made 
a unique place for himself in American short story writing. 
instance, here ts what Rupert Hughes, the biggest writer of them alt, 
“In Walter Jones, The Red Book has discovered a writer 
who knows his business as a storyteller, and who knows his characters 
He is peculiarly happy in presenting the small town 


aristocrals, the preity girls and their real ambitions and mannerisms.” 
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By Walter Jones 


Author of ‘‘ The ‘Younger Set’ in Pembina,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


i . )|DA DE SOTO’S mother kept 
| ] || the Blue Turkey Inn at the 
i foot of Railroad Street. Over 
<= the entrance, the cheerful like- 
ness of a strutty cerulean gobbler swung 
back and forth on a creaking sign, and 
the place was the rendezvous of all the 
in-the-know sports in Pembina. Ida at- 
tended public school until she was 
through the grammars; then the mys- 
teries of the unknown values of »« and 
the clique-iness of her Main Street class- 
mates proved too much for her and she 
retired to the sacredness — cursedness, 
the Methodist minister called it in one 
of his Sunday night exordiums against 
liquor—of her mother’s precincts. 

Sometimes thereafter she: tended till 
in the office ; sometimes she sat with her 
sewing at the window of the second-story 
parlor, looking out over the railroad 
yards; frequently she drove about town 
in a spider phaeton with a piebald pacer ; 
and she had been known to assist a 
schooner across the bar. Some perfect 
ladies spoke to Ida and some didn’t ; and 
a great many more perfect gentlemen 
would, if they had dared. Nobody knew 
quite where she “got off.” 


WILLIAM 


VAN DRESSER 


But Freddie Zink, the dapper little 
prescription clerk in the corner drug- 
store, didn’t care. He rode about with her 
openly in the spider phaeton, dropped 
in at the Blue Turkey regularly Sun- 
day nights, and every winter took her to 
see “The Mastodon Minstrels” and ‘The 
Isle of Spice.” Ida never encouraged him 
any more than she did her out-of-town 
friends among the boys that followed 
the boxing game, turf people at County 
Fair time, or the batteries of the base- 
ball squad who put up at her mother’s 
hotel after the Pembina Pirates joined 
the Valley League and began to pay 
salaries ; so she was a good deal surprised 
when, one late-winter evening, Mr. Zink 
asked her to “team up” with him for 
life. 

She told him gently that she couldn’t 
see him that way. “I’m awf’lly sorry,” 
she said, “but I never dremp’ of no such 
denooment.”’ 

“T might have known,” he gloomed, 
“that there wouldn’t be any chance for 
me, with all them white hopes and 
Christy Mathewsons flocking around you. 
I s’pose you think I’m one regular tube- 
rose kid.” 


’ 
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“Wy, Mr. Zink,”—she turned her big 
gray eyes on him reproachfully—‘the 
idea, runnin’ yourself down like that! I 
think you’re an awf’lly good fellah and 
I sure do appreciate your showin’ atten- 
tion to a womin that’s mostly labeled 
‘Poison’ in this town—though I dunno 
but Maw’s makin’ as decent a livin’ as 
some of them that knocks her,—”’ 

“Well, then—” 

She shook her head. “I aint teamin’ 
up with anybody yet,” she evaded; “but 
I feel right sore with myself about you. 
Zinkie. It aint been fair of me occupyin’ 
your time so long, when there’s plenty 
nicer dames in Pembina you might ’ve 
been trailin’ with.” 

The little drug clerk smote his neatly 
clad knee emphatically. “No siree,” he 
declared, “if I can’t get you, Ide, I don’t 
want nobody. I—” 

“T s’pose that means,” she interpreted, 
with remorse, “that three years on the 
p’rade-ground with me ’s scared all the 
fillies away.” 

“T don’t know if it has and | 


’ 


don't 
care.’ 

His face was very solemn and in his 
voice was a tremor akin to unmanly 
tears. Miss De Soto turned the topic 
jestingly aside. “You men aint never as 
constant as you think you are. I bet, 
inside of a month, you’ll be totin’ Adele 
loerner or that new trimmer in the Ideal 
Millinery all over the county.” 

To refute the imputation, just thirty 
days later he flashed upon her a tiny 
velvet-lined jeweler’s box concealing a 
two-hundred-dollar diamond. They were 
out driving and the March wind 
cold. At first Ida was greatly displeased ; 
but his disappointment so softened her 
that she finally removed her glove and 
tried it on her engagement finger. ‘It’s 
too large, anvway,” she said, giving it 
back to him, ‘tand I think you’re a big 
boob, wastin’ your money.” 

When he dropped her at the Blue 
Turkey an hour afterwards, Mr. Zink 
rather thought so too, for, through the 
plate glass windows of the office, he saw 
a young giant whom he recognized as 
Battling Henline, one-time Pembina 
County aspirant for heavyweight boxing 
honors, spring out of a lobby chair and 
greet Miss De Soto effusively. 


Was 
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“Hello, Ide!” he cried. ‘‘Mitt’er there. 
It sure seems good to get back to the old 
diggings.” He retained her hand while 
he inspected her with frankly approving 
eyes. “Say, kid, they’ve trained you into 
one regular blue ribbon winner, aint 
they!” 

She returned his appraisal without 
embarrassment. “You're lookin’ like you 
could make weight yourself. ‘Ve you 
seen Maw ?” 

“Yep,” he nodded. 

“Set down. Where’re you in from?” 

“Sharonville, this afternoon, on the 
local; but I’ve just came through from 
the alfalfa.” 

“It’s most two years since I seen you, 
aint it? What you been doin’ out there— 
pullin’ down the coin?” 

“Well, Uve got three or 
ends in my belt.” 

“T s’pose you’re a main-bouter now— 
comin’ East to spill a little of it on the 
Big Street?” 

“P’raps. Anyway, me and my man 
ager’s going to size things up for next 
fall. And I wanted to stop off here and 
call on the boys.” 

“How’s the old town look to you?” 

“Fine. But I wouldn’t come back for 
the whole works. Boxin’s a great game.”’ 

“T bet it is,” Ida echoed admiringly 
“T’ve often wisht ’t I could see a bout 
myself.” 

It was merely an impersonal tribute 
of curiosity, but the Battler approp: 
ated it with a grin of confidential de 
light. ‘“‘Have you?” he cried. He glanced 
quickly around the room, then leaned 
toward her mysteriously across the office 
writing-table. ‘You'll get a chance, all 
right!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I’m planning to cop out an 
extra five hundred right here in Pembina 
Ed Gerry’s still handling me and he’s 
gone down the line this afternoon to sign 
up a go with the Sharonville Miner.” 


a aon 
four heavy 


“Quit your kiddin’!” Ida flushed 
pleasurably. “Ladies don’t go to prize 
fights.” 


“Didn’t you just say you wanted—” 

“But you can’t pull off anything to a 
decision around here.” 

“We're going to coax the boys over 


the line’—he lowered his voice—‘‘to 
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that big mill at Tapper’s Falls, and take 
a chance. I’ve been downtown the last 
couple hours shaking hands. I stripped 
for ’em in the loft over Eddie’s pool- 
room and there aint a sport in town that 
wont ease up five bucks for a seat and 
hock his ticket to cover Sharonville 
money. The Miner aint got any wallop. 
I can put him to sleep any time I want 
ta,” 

“T h&3pe you can, Artie. It'll give the 
laugh to them wisenheimers around here 
that said you couldn’t never bust into 
the ring.” 

The Battler smiled with 
His glance strayed out to the bleak vista 
of Railroad Street. where a March wind 
whistled desolately ; wandered content- 
edly over the snug coziness of the Blue 
Turkey’s office; then settled back upon 
Miss De Soto. “The boys wanted me to 
stay up street for supper,” he expanded. 
“but I thought I’d rather come back 
here for my chuck with you and your 
ma. It’ll be a month prob’bly before the 
mill, and I’m going to stop here and 
’stablish my training quarters over the 
pool-room. And say, Ide. I’ve got my 
jeans full of the jingle and I’m feeling 
my oats; so if there is any shows comes 
to Sharonville or we can get hold of a 
two-ten nag in the county, we'll be right 
there with the colors on! Come on, le’s 
go out and ast the Missus to broil us up 
one of them swell tenderloins like she 
used to.” 

In the dark passageway that led to the 
dining-room, the Battler’s arm. tight- 
ened suddenly about Ida’s waist. ‘Just 
one,” he pleaded, ‘“‘—to let the old sox 
know you’re glad he’s hack.” 

But Ida held him off. 

“Aw, come on.” he urged, ‘“i’m the 
regular kissing kid. The girls all fall 
for me.” 

“To they?” She slipped shrewdly out 
of his grasp. “I dunno as I’ve fell for 
you yet.” 

The Battler did not get his kiss; but 
elusion only increased his ardor and in 
the early spring days that followed, Ida, 
after a winter livened only by Mr. Zink’s 
subdued attentions, was nothing loath to 
be seen about with a handsome “pug” 
whom everyone greeted with a smile or 
a “Hullo, Bat!” She no longer sat of an 


confidence. 
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afternoon in the window overlooking the 
yards. Her Battenberg was tucked away 
in an embroidery bag while she tooled 
about the country with Mr. Henline. 

The Blue Turkey, too, took on a hint 
of former splendors of the days when 
“Pop” De Soto was alive and boxing 
and betting stood above the bann. The 
office was full again of young bloods, and 
every day old-time scrapping fans “hap- 
pened in” to Pembina on “unexpected 
business.” 

As the time for the bout drew near, 
the Battler’s devotion increased. After 
his daily work-out and an hour or two 
with the boys. he invariably came back 
to the Blue Turkey. “Them sage-brush 
camps was awful lonesome,” he con- 
fided ; “and I’m always a guy that likes 
his women and comforts 0’ home.” 

Whenever tlre spider phaeton passed 
the corner drug-store now, Ida averted 
her face guiltily. In three weeks she had 
scarcely seen Freddie Zink. Not until the 
night before the fight did the prescrip- 
tion clerk appear in the second-story par- 
lor. Ida could only figure it out he felt 
certain that this, of all nights, Henline 
would be at his training quarters. The 
Battler, however, lay sprawled out com- 
fortably on a big-couch and his presence 
made Mr. Zink’s call both brief and em- 
barrassed. When Freddie had gone, the 
scrapper lit a cigarette and turned to Ida 
with a quizzical smile. ‘‘What’s that little 
me-too doing buzzing around you?” 

“Oh,” — she flushed slightly — “he’s 
just a friend that drops in sometimes.” 

“He sure is a gazelle. You'd ought to 
crate him and ship him home to his 
mamma.” 

Ida was making a pillow out of cigar 
ribbons. She smoothed a finished corner 
and threaded her floss busily. “I dunno 
as Mr. Zink can help it if he aint a 
Sandow. He’s been mighty nice to me 
in this town, where fellahs that—well, 
he’s treated me white.” 

Artie flecked an ash off his cigarette. 
“T s’pose gents are scarce in this neck o’ 
the woods, but for heaven’s sakes, Ide, 
why don’t you get a man to tote you 
around !”” His brows contracted in a pre- 
occupied frown. ‘Who was that fly kid 
jollying you in the lobby this evening ?” 

“He aint a fly kid. That’s Rome Shore- 








mire, the best little 
pitcher in the Valley 
League. He’s showin’ 
up a little earlier’n 
usual this year ‘cause 
they’re breakin’ in a 
new outfield and got 
to whip the team into 
shape for a few pre- 
lim’s with the firemen 
and the ’cademy boys 
before the regular 
season opens.” 
Artie whistled. 
“Got his pedigree 
down fine, aint you? 
I'll bet he haint got 
anything on the ball. 
He looks like a bone- 


head.” 
Miss De Soto 
smiled inscrutably. 


“You'd oughtn’t to 
be smokin’ that ciga- 
rette. What license 
have you got, anyway, 
pickin’ out my friends 
for me?” 

“None. But I’d 
like to have.” ‘The 
Battler gazed a mo- 
ment at the pleasant 
picture she made un- 
der the amber-shaded 
lamp by the center- 
table, then went over 
playfully and sat on 
the arm of her chair, 
untangling a skein 
she was using. “Say, 
Ide,” h ec asked, 
“vou’re coming to the 
mill, aint you 2” 

“()’ course not,” she laughed. “I was 
just trailin’ you.” 

“But it’s all right,” he protested ; 
“they stage ’em in theatres now, and 
ladies goes.” She did not answer at once. 
Her nearness thrilled him. He put out 
his arm quietly and closed it around her 
shoulders. “Ide,” he said, “for a real 
smart girl, you’re dreadful slow. Don’t 
you know it’s you I came back here for 
more’n the kale? I’ve been in lots of 
hamlets, but I aint never seen a trick 
that could touch you. What d’you say: 
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Ida never forgot the look of agony on 


marry me and we'll go on to Broadway 
for our honeymoon ; in the fall I’ll hang 
a couple more scalps on my belt, and 
then retire and buy a little business, and 
we'll settle down and raise up a family ?” 

Ida’s sewing slipped to the floor. She 
let his big arm remain clasping her. “I 
dunno, Bat—I like you a lot, but this 
is springin’ it on me pretty swift. I don’t 
believe much in engagements. Get your 
fight out of the way, and then, if you 
feel the same about me, and I’ve had 
time to think it over—” 
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the Miner’s face as he sank to the floor. 


“Fine and = dandy!” he  whooped. 
“Soon’s I’ve put that coal digger away, 
I'll run up to Middleburg and buy you 
a sparkler that’ll be some ice! And 
then—”’ 

“But I didn’t say for sure, Bat.” 

“T’ll: take a chance, honey.” He 
stooped down for the lingering sweetness 
of his delayed kiss. ““Now,” he cried 
triumphantly, “seeing you’re engaged to 
me, it’ll be all right for you to come to 
the scrap!” 

“T dunno,” she hesitated. “I would 


like to see you in 
action once.” 
The next even- 
ing a big automo- 
bile without a 
tail light honked 
up Railroad 
Street. In it were 
the Battler and 


Ida, Kd Gerry 
and Chuck Ran- 
som, who was 
financing the 
bout. ‘Tapper’s 
mill stood thir- 
teen miles back- 


country on a lone- 
ly crossroad. On 
its way the car 


signaled many 
gathering fans in 
barges, buggies, 


and afoot. 

Ida was con- 
ducted to a posi- 
tion of private 
vantage ona 
small landing 
that supported 
the ladder to the 
roof of the dis- 
mantled mill. Big 
lanterns were 


hung above the 
ring from posts 
and cross-beams. 
The air was filled 
with tobacco 
smoke, noisy 
ereetings, and 


eleventh- 
hour bets. Almost 
underneath — her, 
Ida could hear the dull boom of the mill- 
race as it swept over the dam. About the 
whole affair was an enthralling atmos- 
phere of mystery and adventure. 

At the last moment Artie rushed up 
in his bathrobe and thrust into her keep- 
ing a fat wallet and his big opal ring. 
“Gimme a kiss for a mascot, hon’, he 
demanded ; ‘‘and if the sheriffs show up, 
duck for the car.” 

As the boxers stepped into the ring, 
Ida gave an inward gasp of admiration 
at the Battler’s pink-and-white comeli- 
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ness. When her glance shifted to the 
Miner, she understood why the betting 
odds were against him. The announcer 
introduced him as “a veteran of many 
battles,” and a swift hunch shot through 
her that this was going to be his last. 
His hair was graying about the temples ; 
his eyes were pouchy, and his dogged 
manner in striking contrast to Artie’s 
smiling assurance. 

Although Ida had never seen a bout. 
she knew the “dope” of the game and 
she soon saw that the Miner was out 
classed. Youth, as well as science, was 
against him. After the first round or two, 
while they felt each other out. the Bat- 
tler drove him repeatedly against the 
ropes with wicked punishment. Bleeding 
from a split lip, he began rushing blindly 
into furious clinches. Cries of “Foul!” 
on Artie were so frequent that bad blood 
sprang up between the adherents of the 
rivals. Ida kept her eves glued to the 
ring. The coal digger got his sleeping 
potion in the ninth round, just after a 
voice from the ropes had called up, “Aw. 
hang to him. Miner. You're a shine of a 
come-back kid!” Ida never forgot the 
look of agony on the Miner’s face as 
he sank to the floor: it was not so much 
physical pain as the realization smashed 
home that henceforth he was a down- 
and-outer. 

“Well.” asked the Battler triumph- 
antly, when he had shaken off his hilari- 
ous friends and they were speeding back 
to town, “what'd you think of it, Ide? 
Kasy jingle, just like I said. I could have 
put him away any time. only I wanted 
to give the boys a show for their money.” 
As she failed to answer at once. he 
pressed her fondly, “Come on. what 
dyou think of your boy?” 

“T think”—Ida spoke with delibera- 
tion, her glance toward her lap—‘that 
if the referee’d been on the level. either 
the bout’d ’ve been stopped or it’d have 
went to the Miner on a foul.” 

“What's eating you?” He laughed 
boisterously. “That’s what a woman 
knows about the game! The other side 
always hollers when their man’s getting 
a beating. Why didn’t you watch the 
ring?” 

“T did,’ said Miss De Soto dryly; 
“and I got eyes and I can see.” 


“Aw, you're just  chicken-hearted 
‘cause he flapped a little when he went 
down. That’s only gall’ry play. Still,” 
he conceded charitably, “I’m sorry for 
him. It'll end his scrapping days.” With 
an injured air, he slipped his arm 
through hers. “Gorry, this is a nice way 
to treat your buddy, when he’s been out 
and won a vict’ry for you! Set over and 
be sociable.” , : 

Ida sat over passively, but she had 
contributed very little to the conversation 
when the lights of the Blue ‘Turkey 
¢limmered into view. Mamma De Soto 
Was waiting at the door. “Artie, ’d you 
bring home the bacon? 'Cause, if you 
did, I got a little feed laid out for a 
dozen or so of us in the dinin’-room.” 

But Ida crossed over to the stairway. 
“T don't want any grub,” she said. “I’m 
tired. I'm going to bed.” 

“Wy. darlin’,—” her mother began 

Artie winked the assembling company 
on to the eats. “‘What’s the matter, Ide?” 
he asked solicitously. ‘The fight aint 
made you sick?” 

“Not sick the way you mean.” 

“You aint sore about all that fouling 
talk? ‘That’s only—” 

“T aint sore, Artie. But the New York 
deal is off. We can be friends—” 

“Look here, little girl,”’—the Battler 
went up to her penitently—‘I’m telling 
you honestly that I didn’t foul the 
Miner—that I remember of ; but some- 
times a guy loses his head in a mix, and 
if I did, I’m sorry and I’m asking you 
to take that Indian sign off of me.” 

Ida turned the full power of her big 
gray eyes upon him. “Bat, the fellah 
that I marry’ll keep his head in a mix, 
and he wont never hit nobody below the 
belt.” 

Next morning she did not come down 
until the ten-fifteen train had whistled. 
She found Rome Shoremire in an arm- 
chair, conning an official rule book. 
“Hullo.” he grinned. “I suppose you'll 
pass a person a pleasant word, now that 
big chamois-pusher’s gone.” 

Ida smiled somewhat forlornly. .‘‘Mr. 
Henline haint never had any mortgage 
on my vocabbilary. Why aint you out at 
the park ?” 

“Oh, they’re just warming up the new 
fielders this morning.” He threw the 
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book down disgustedly. “A pitcher hasn't 
got any show these days. He can’t even 
get to his wind-up with all them balk 
rules.” He yawned lazily and drummed 
on the writing-table. ‘“Nothing to do till 
to-morrow. Say, Ide,’”’—with sudden in- 
spiration—‘“‘there’s one of them = seven- 
teen original ‘Merry Widow’ companies 
playing Middleburg to-day. What do you 
say we run up to the matinée?” 

Ida shook her head and started toward 
the dining-room. ‘Thanks,’ she said, 
“but I can’t. I got to help Maw.” 

“Aw, come on. It'll be the last show 
of the season in these jerkwaters.” 

“(suess it will,” she wavered. ‘‘I dunno 
but I'll go.” Inwardly she completed, 
“Bat Henline, nor no man livin’, aint 
goin’ to get my lovin’ goat unless I want 
him to, and this here’ll prove it.” 

Kome was very attentive. After the 
matinée, he took her into the ladies’ buf- 
fet of the United States Hotel for a 
lobster Newburg; and on the train com- 
ing home he suggested a buggy ride for 
Sunday. But she refused. There were a 
couple of things she wished to think 
over; and if Freddie Zink came, 
wanted him to have a pleasant call.” 

She worked on her Battenberg all 
Sunday afternoon. About seven, a famil- 
iar voice caroled from the doorway of 
the amber-lit parlor, “You really at 
home, Ide?” 

“Hullo, Zinkie. Come in.”’ 

“You haven’t got any company 2” 

“Ne.” 

“Going out anywhere ?” 

“No. What’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothing, only they’ve got it all over 
town that you’re married to Bat Henline 
and vamping to New York.” 

“Huh,” observed Ida composedly, 
“they’ve got to get it again then. And I 
suppose those loafers in at Eddie’s have 
been throwin’ it up to you that—” 

“Oh, the boys ’ve been jollying me a 
little. But. I don’t care. I—” 

“Some modey rags you're 
kiddo!” 

“You like ’em?” Freddie smoothed his 
new spring coat complacently. “Pretty 
flash, but a guy’s got to keep young 
looking, you know. Say,” he went on, 
“you couldn’t see going to the Entre 
Nous dance this week, could you?” 
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Miss De Soto smiled. “I dunno but | 
could, if there was anybedy in town that 
’d take me.” 

“T don’t know of anybody that would. 
Have you heard about the new motion 
pictures that’s going up on Main Street, 
Ide?” Grinning broadiy, Freddie pulled 
up a chair and resumed the gossip of the 
town where he had left off a month be- 
fore. It was after eleven when he de- 
parted. On the way to his boarding-house 
he sighed hopefully. It looked as if he 
had reéstablished his status as escort-in- 
ordinary. 

Ida had a pretty good time at the 
Iintre Nous. Chuck Ransom danced with 
her, as did those baseball boys who had 
no local reputations to jeopardize; and 
Freddie introduced a very handsome 
young man, whowf he informed her some- 
what reluctantly was “just crazy” to 
meet her. 

“Mr. Arkison?” she repeated. “You're 
a new man in town?” 

“Ves—superintendent of the 
works, they call me, though I guess I’m 
more of a nozzle boy.”’ 

“Superintendent of the bottling works 
‘d be more app’opriate in this town,” 
laughed Ida. ‘I aint much of a two-step- 
per.”’ 

But they got along so well that he 
asked her for a waltz later on. He must 
be the Mr. Arkison that everybody was 
raving about: who belonged to the dress- 
suit squad and was even a member of the 
Jolly Bachelors Club. And he had _ re- 
quested to meet her! Her stock was cer- 
tainly looking up. 

He never came back for his waltz. 
Somebody evidently put him “hep’’ to 
Railroad Street and the Blue Turkey. 
That night Ida went to bed disconsolate- 
ly. “It don’t seem like [I could ever get 
a social foothold in this town,.”’ she re- 
flected, as the third freight train rattled 
through the yards. 

She encountered Mr. Arkison once 
again at the ball’ park, just after the 
opening of the League season. It was a 
dun colored day and the crowd in the 
tiny grandstand was meager. Upon her 
before he noticed, he raised his hat with 
a startled: “How d’you do? Miss De 
Soto, I’m awfully sorry about that dance 
at the Entre Nous. It was a misunder- 
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standing. I—Miss Davis of the Ideal 
Millinery thought I’d already engaged 
it with her. I should have found you and 
explained.” 

His confusion was pitiable. He wasn't 
used to lying. She liked him for that. 
“It’s all right,” she said evenly. 

A look of relief swept his face. “A 
great day, isn’t it, for Shoremire’s fade- 
away?” He was preparing to sit down. 

She glanced up at him steadily. “I’m 
sorry,” she said, “but this place is taken. 
I’m expectin’ a friend.” The words cost 
her a greater effort than any she had 
ever spoken. 

It was the third year of the Valley 
League; Pembina was baseball mad, and 
Ida became an inveterate fan. She knew 
all the members of the team. Rome and 
two of the infield stopped at the Inn. 
Sometimes Miss De Soto joined them of 
an evening in the office for a hand of 
fan-tan or penny ante. 

When the Pirates were playing on 
their home grounds, she often drove 
Rome cat to the park and waited for 
him after the game. There was no doubt 
that he was the keystone of the Pembina 
team. The umpires hated him for a crab, 
but he had pushed the Pirates into sec- 
ond place for the pennant and was the 
idol of the fans. After her many snubs, 
Ida was grateful that so important a 
personage preferred her to other ladies 
who ‘made a set” at him. 

One day when the piebald was pacing 
them home from a ten-inning victory, he 
turned to her suddenly: “Ide, trot your 
pony into a lane somewheres. I’ve got 
something I want to say to you.” 

She guided her horse into an old cross- 
cut to the river road—and waited. 

“Ide, we’ve had some pretty good 
times the last couple o’ summers, haven’t 
we, our little bunch at your ma’s?” 

“We sure have, Rome.” 

“Vou and me ’ve been around together 
like a couple of fellows. It’s getting near 
the end of the schedule, aint it? And 





I’m liable not to be—back here next 
year.” 
She knew what he meant. Several 


scouts from the big leagues had been 
watching him. He was sure to be drafted, 
possibly bought outright. 

He dusted his ball pants elaborately. 
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“Doggone it, Ide, I’m no mushy boob, 
but I’d like mighty well to make you 
Mrs. Shoremire. What d’you say? Am I 
deuce high ?” 

She smiled slowly. “A good deal more 
than that, Rome. You’re in the 
cards anyway. But I aint been thinkin’ 
of gettin’ married.” 

“Neither’ve I till you got me going. 
You needn’t stand off for the cush. Ide. 
I’m doing good now and liable to do 
better. You can have as swell a engage- 
ment hoop as any of ’em and a different 
dress for every day in the week.” He 
closed his big, turf-stained fingers over 
hers in a friendly vise. “Say yes, Ide, and 
put some gimp into me for that Labor 
Day game.” 

“Well— I 
Rome.” 

“Then it’s a go!” He snatched a light- 
ning kiss. “Let’s hurry back to supper, 
and then go uptown and frisk around a 
little.” 

A couple of days later he came to her 
in the lobby with an embarrassed cough. 
“Say, Ide,” he hemmed; ‘d’you s’pose 
your mother’d want to sell her business ? 
I’ve got a party that'll make her a propo- 
sition.” 

She looked up in surprise. “What do 
you mean, her business ?” 

“Why, the whole works here.” 

“T don’t think she would, seein’ Pop 
left it to her and it’s her livin’ like any- 
body else’s.” 

“But the party’d give her a good price, 
and your maw wont get many chances. 
This location aint—” 

“Aint what?’ she 
sharply. 

“Well,” he stammered, 
know what the Sentine/ called Railroad 
Street the time Frankie Vogel’s place 
was pinched: Pembina’s social Sahara.” 

“What’s that got to do with us? There 
aint a respectabler hotel kep’ in Pembina 
County ’n Maw’s. And why should she 
sell? She’s gettin’ old and this is her 
home.” 

“Oh, no reason, if she don’t want to, 
only—hang it, Ide, Railroad Street’s 
Railroad Street! My people are awful 
strict church folks and they’re liable to 
kick up a rumpus over me marrying a 
girl out of a saloon.” 
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About seven, a familiar voice 
caroled from the doorway of 
the amber -lighted corridor, 
“You really at home, Ide?” 
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“You don’t have to marry me. And 
this aint a saloon.” 

“But it’s got a bar license, and it’d be 
hard for them to understand—” 

She turned her back to him. “Yes, I 
suppose it would,” she said finally. “I 
didn’t mean to be touchy, Rome; but I 
don’t think Maw’d sell.” 

“It don’t make any difference,” he 
laughed. “It’s me that’s marrying you, 
not my folks.” He fumbled about in his 
pockets. “Here’s them tickets for the 
game, Monday. I got a couple. Chuck 
says he’d like to sit with you, or you 
can take along some dame.” 

The Labor Day game between Pem- 
bina and the Hopedale Tigers, who were 
hugging the Pirates’ heels in the pen- 
nant race, was the baseball event of the 
year. It was a splendid late-summer 
afternoon, and from their seats in the 
grandstand, Chuck and Ida estimated 
there must be twenty-five hundred ad- 
missions in the park. For the first seven 
innings the contest was a pitchers’ battle 
with honors even and the excitement of 
the bleachers at boiling heat. Then, in 
the eighth, something happened. 

Hopedale was at the bat with one 
down. The next batter singled. Rome 
passed a man. Hopedale’s shortstop sac- 
rificed. Chuck turned to Ida excitedly— 
“Rome’s got to tighten up or they'll be 
hitting him ail over the lot.” Clouter 
Dawson came to the plate with a con- 
fident swing. When the umpire’s index 
registered two balls, two strikes, Stub 
Hannis, Pembina’s veteran catcher, sig- 
naled to Rome. The young pitcher shook 
his head. Again Stub signaled. Again 
Rome shook his head, wound up, and 
delivered. ‘The Clouter whanged the ball 
deep into right garden for a two sacker. 
A groan went up from the home 
bleachers. 

Rome was up in the air and he didn’t 
come down until two more runs had 
crossed the plate. As Hopedale took the 
field, he clashed with the visitors’ catcher 
over a close decision on the last tally. 
When the umpire stepped up to interfere, 
Rome swore at him lustily. 

After the break in the eighth, the 
game was a walk-away for Hopedale. 
Chuck and Ida waited outside the dress- 
ing-room a half hour, but Rome didn’t 
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appear. Miss De Soto found him in the 
office after supper, chewimg his wrath on 
a pipe. “Wasn’t that the limit of a 
game!” he offered crossly. ‘Rotten ump- 
ing and no support at all.” 

She started to jest his sulkiness aside, 
then switched suddenly into an accusing 
seriousness. “It looked to me like you 
lost your own game, Rome.” 

“How’s that, Miss Wiseix ?” 

“In the eighth, with Dawson up, two 
balls and two strikes, didn’t Stub signal 
you for another with the jump on 
straight over the plate? If you'd ’ve 
listened to him, you’d have crossed your 
batter. But that fade-away was just the 
thing the Clouter was lookin’ for.” 

“How’¢e you dope out that fairy tale?” 
He looked at her disgustedly. ‘‘What do 
women know abovt pitching anyway? 
It’s enough to make a guy sore, working 
his nut off for an iv’ry headed ball team 
and then have everybody go knocking 
him, even his girl.” 


In a day or so, when the Pembina 
Sentinel blamed the Labor Day defeat 
on jinx and the umpire, he recovered 
his spirits. ‘We'll win that pennant yet !” 
he declared. “Come on down to Hope- 
dale, kid. It’ll be a great series. Haven't 
you got somebody there you can stay 
with ?”” 

“No,”—Ida shook her head slowly,— 
“and I wouldn’t go, if I did have.” 

“What’s the rickus? Welching on me 
because we lost that Labor Day game?” 

“Not because you lost it, but I guess 
a little the way you lost it.” 

“J didn’t lose it. But what’s that got 
to do with you and me?” 

“A whole lot.” She faced him gravely 
across the frayed green felt of the writ 
ing-table. “Rome, if you’d swear out 
there on the diamond before three thou- 
sand people, what’d you say to me some- 
time when you got mad? And if you 
wouldn’t listen to the catcher you've 
worked with a couple of seasons, how 
likely is it you’d listen to your wife? 

“Lookit here, Rome. I'll always be 
your friend and I thope you break into 
the big leagues. If you do, lemme give 
vou this advice: don’t bait the umpires 
the high gink’ll fine you and the fans’ll 
lay it up against you; once in a while 
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give your catcher credit—he’s a big man 
in the team, though he don’t get much 
of the glory ; and when you make a beef, 
own up to it like a sport instead of a 
hard luck artist. As for anything further 
between us,’”—she pushed back her chair 
with a sound that grated ominously in 
the room’s tense stillness.—‘I guess it’s 
a wise bet for vou stickin’ to baseball 
and me stickin’ to Maw.” She waited an 
instant for him to answer, but he did 








“You don’t have to marry me. 
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not; so she left him blinking dum- 
foundedly in the lobby. 

All afternoon she sat with her Batten- 
berg before the parlor window. Across 
the road stood a squat foundry, flanked 
by a yardmen’s lodging-house ; beyond, 
in isolated infamy, rose a large square 
house with elevated steps, drawn blinds, 
and red panes in the vestibule windows ; 
further on, she glimpsed only the livery- 
stable and a couple of dilapidated tene- 
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ments. In the sordid, sun-baked silence 
of the long September afternoon, the 
searing brand of Railroad Street burned 
deep into Ida’s soul. 

At five o’clock she folded up her em- 
broidery and went to telephone. 
Calling the corner drug-store, she asked 
for the prescription clerk. ‘Zinkie,”’ she 
said, ‘is your boss in? I haven’t had my 
horse out exercisin’ for a couple of days, 


the 


and if you can get away, I'll drive round , 


for you.” 
An hour later they were speeding out 
the stone quarry road. She turned to him 


abruptly: ‘Zinkie, we’ve known each 
other a good while, haint we?” 
“More’n three years, ‘kiddo. Ever 


since—”’ 

“We've been pretty good friends, haint 
we ?”’—solemnly. 

“We sure have. Good as you'd let—”’ 

“And you’ve taken me places: dances 
and theatres, and everything ?” 

ile turned on her grim questioning 
alarmedly. “What’s the matter with you, 
Ida De Soto? Are you laying to join the 
Salvation Army, or move away from 
here, or go into a convent, or what ?” 

“And you’ve never been ashamed of 
me, have you?” 

“Ashamed of you! Why—’” 

“Or of Maw?” 

“Nope. Why should I?” 

“T mean of her livin’ in a social Sa- 
harer and keepin’—a saloon?” 

“She doesn’t keep a saloon.” 

“Well, people say she does. 
you’ve asked me to marry you?” 

“Vep.”’—he leaned toward her eager- 
ly—‘“and I’m only waiting for a chance 
to do it again.” 

“You'll get it soon enough. Now lis- 
ten. Sit tight and don’t interrup’ me till 
I’m through. It all come over me this 
afternoon what I got to say to you, and 
I’m goin’ to say it, if it busts us up for 
kingdom come. 

“Zinkie, like all foolish womin will, 
I’ve had my dreams o’ the future, and 
in ’em I aint never seen myself hooked 
up to a fifteen-per prescription clerk. It’s 
always seemed to me more like I’d be 
the wife of the president of the Pem- 
bina National or the heavyweight cham- 
pion of America, or the heroine of one 
o’ them paragraphs on the sporting page 


And 
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where it says, ‘Prominent American 
League player takes a bride from the 
bush. Wife of the blushing benedict will 
accompany her husband on the Club’s 
Western trip,—or some other compli- 
mentary dope like them newspaper boys 
turns out. But them there, | 
pipe dreams, 

“And whenever I’ve thought of mar- 
rvin’, Zinkie, there’s been plenty of fel- 
lahs looked good to me as you, and some 
’t I’ve wanted to look better. Since I 
turned you down last March, there’s been 
three of ’em: Bat Henline and Rome 
Shoremire that I passed up, and that 
new water works superintendent that 
passed me up. I’m strong for men that’s 
well set up and makes a noise in the 
world, Zinkie. You aint got a _ side- 
show chest on you. And I don’t suppose 
you'll ever belong to the Jolly Bachelors, 
or break into the National League, or 
lick none o’ them white hopes.... But 
there’s other ways them chesty gents 
don’t always qualify...... And it’s just 
like I told you: I aint never loved you, 
Zinkie; but I like you every day in the 
week, and I think you’re a square sport, 
—and that’s all I can say. Now then,” 
—she paused portentously—‘“I guess you 
aint so willin’ as you was to come out 
and ast me will I marry you.” 

For a moment Freddie was silent. A 
tense shiver ran through his_ slight 
frame. Then his voice shrilled out with a 
boom that pricked the piebald into a 
gallop. “Willing!” he crowed. “Why, 
Ide, 1 aint only willing to come out and 
ask you will you; but I’m willing to buy 
me a pair 0’ dumb-bells and wrastle ’em, 
or go out for the firemen’s scrub, or wade 
into that Henline stiff, or—” 

“None o’ them feats is necessary,”’ re- 
prieved Miss De Soto huskily. ‘Three 
vears you’ve been walkin’ down the hull 
length of Railroad Street to call on a 
woman most men in Pembina ‘re afraid 
to speak to, and I guess that’s got win- 
nin’ a pennant or a prize-fight side- 
stepped for nerve! You still carryin’ that 
little jewIry-box round with you?” 

He made a delighted dive toward a 
vest pocket. 

“*Cause, if you are, you can trot it 
out. There aint no use of me standin’ off 
that dimind any longer.” 
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F you, could have one perfect year, would you take it? 

Uf the price imposed meant that tt should be your last? 
strong theme for a story, ts this; and handled with the same vigor that 
made the writer's first appearance tn the Red Book some months ago 
stamp her as a person whose work would “‘come’—and “come” big. af 
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r—— HEN she had refused him for 
‘WwW the second time, Arthur Lang 
| | let himself out of her front 
<——— door and walked through the 
black rain over miles of slippery pave- 
ments with his umbrella under his arm. 

Where he walked he did not notice, 
and the hungry fires within him pre- 
vented his feeling the chill of the Feb- 
ruary night. As he went, he apostro- 
phized Laura with passionate and bit- 
ter speeches, such as he had never dared 
to utter face to face. 

“What are you made of, anyway? 
Every pulse in my body is beating for 
you; every thought of mind is linked 
with you—I uncover my naked heart 
to you, and you look on as coolly as 
though it were the inside c* some clock! 

“Haven't you the vaguest conception 
of what love means? You never read a 
book or a poem that exaggerated it; 
it can’t be exaggerated, the half of it 
even can’t be put down on paper. Some 
day your heart will wake up and you'll 
love some man, and then you'll know 
what it feels like. May I be there to 
see you. Only I’d kill that man. And 
let them hang me afterwards, and never 
regret it.” 

He strode through a swirl of icy 
water at a curb-stone, unheeding, while 
images of Laura passed before his eyes 
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and mocked him. Laura at the piano 
smiled frostily at him over a frost-white 
shoulder; Laura’s warm and _ flexible 
hand vibrated against his palm as it had 
done an hour before when she greeted 
him; and Laura’s mouth, which he 
would have died to gain, repeated to him 
once more her eminently good reasons 
for refusing to marry him. 

“TI don’t love you, Arthur... 

“Yes, I like you. .. 

“Yes, but not more than lots of other 
men. And I’d have to feel the over- 
mastering kind of passion that, frankly, 
I don’t believe in, before I would marry 
and settle down here in Haverhill. I 
don’t mean to live the way the women 
here do. A little house and one maid 
and a darning-basket don’t spell /ife as 
I understand it. It’s ‘No,’ Arthur, and 
it always will be ‘No,’ and you might as 
well resign yourself to it.” 

Then she had told him that she would 
always be glad to have him call, and 
that she should be sorry not to count him 
as her friend. 

Walking with feverish haste for a 
great many miles through the rain will, 
in time, bring a merciful physical 
fatigue. Arthur Lang became tired at 
last, and going home, fell asleep almost 
as soon as he went to bed. And in the 
morning he awoke with the sensation 
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familiar to everybody that there was 
something very important and very un- 
pleasant which he should presently re 


member. When he remembered it he 
turned over and buried his face in the 
pillow. 

“Qh Laura, Laura!” he groaned, set- 
ting his teeth. “It’s ridiculous, and a 
little degrading, to much for 
anyone—specially if she doesn’t care for 
you—but if you wee/d understand, you 
couldn't brush me aside so lightly. ‘This 
is the real thing, and no mistake. ‘There 
is nothing on earth I wouldn’t do for 
you, no crime I wouldn’t commit for 
just a little bit of you. Id rob a bank 
if it would buy me the right to kiss you. 
I’d murder and pay the penalty, for a 
month of your company. I would—”’ 

His long body grew suddenly tense 
pondered anew 


care so 


and rigid, as he 
thought. 

Laura Fairchild was surprised when 
his card was brought her the evening 
after she had refused him. She fingered 
it a moment, wondering if she should 
not deny herself; it seemed likely that 
the man would develop into a nuisance, 
at this rate. But it was still raining 
hard, she had been alone all day, and 
she liked Arthur—just enough not to 
find his love-making altogether a bore; 
in the end she dropped the card back 
on the tray, and murmured a listless, 
“Al right.” 

“T am glad you remembered what I 
said about being friends,”’ she began, 
when they were seated. “And this is a 
friendly call, isn’t it?” 

“No. No, it isn’t.” He was pale, but 
his voice had a decision against which 
she found it difficult to raise a protest. 
“[’ve come to bother you again. You 
said last night that it was the small 
house in Haverhill, and the one maid, 
and the darning-basket, that were the 
chief reasons why—why it was impossi- 
ble. Suppose—suppose I had an income 
of forty thousand dollars a year—what 
then? Would you feel differently then?” 

“But—but Arthur! That is impossi- 
ble. I know your income: it is twenty- 
five hundred a year, from your father’s 
property, and eighty dollars a month 
that the bank pays you. Perhaps you 
might get very rich in time. But I can’t 
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wait for you, I can’t be engaged to you, 
and [ should be very wrong to encour- 
age you to try to make a lot of money 
for me.” 

He was leaning forward in his chair, 
his drawn face twitching a little with 
eagerness. When she ceased speaking 
he cut in quickly. 

“I have forty thousand a year—for 
one year. My father’s estate could be 
turned into cash to-morrow, and_ shall 
be, if you will consent. We would have 

perfect year—you should spend 
money with both hands—Paris, Italy, 
Greece, whatever you wanted.” 

“Are you crazy?” she interrupted 
shrilly. “And the next year, when all the 
money ‘yas spent, what about that? 
We'd come back to Haverhill and live 
on your salary at the bank, I suppose!” 
Her voice sank, loaded with contempt. 

His were very beautiful eves, of un- 
usual shape and setting, dark and pas- 
sionate. Plunged into hers, they held 
her silently listening as he propounded 
his plan, speaking quite simply, in a 
manner that was almost business-like, as 
one offering her a bargain that she might 
take or leave. 

“When we have been married a year, 
we will find ourselves by the sea-shore, 
or in some place where people may 
swim. I will go into the water, and I 
will swim out until my strength fails 
me. Before we are married, I will insure 
my life for a hundred thousand dollars.” 

Simply as he had worded his pro- 
posal, it took Laura several moments to 
understand it, and her first feeling was 
naturally one of anger that so monstrous 
a suggestion should be made to her. 

“You would make me a murderess!” 
she cried. “I am not a criminal! Do I 
look, do I act like one? How dare—” 
She broke the conventional question in 
the middle, deciding to treat the matter 
as a joke. “What nonsense! I never 
heard such a preposterous idea.” 

“It isn't 
proposition. So far as the insurance com- 
pany goes, it’s irregular, of course, but 
no one need have a conscience in dealing 
with these monster companies. Heaven 
knows they have no conscience in deal- 
ing with the people. And they'll get my 
corpse, all right.” 


one 


serious 


preposterous ; it’s a 
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“That part is a detail,” Laura said. “I 
shouldn’t mind that—as you say, it 
hardly seems dishonest. What is out- 
rageous is the picture of us two living 
together, and fhe day drawing nearer— 
and I to stand by and say nothing? I 
should have to speak ; 1 should be forced 
to release you— your bargain breaks 
down.” 

“Laura, how often have you read in 
your morning newspaper, ‘Shoots Self 
for Love of Girl,’ ‘Dies on Woman’s 
Doorstep,’ ‘Jilted, Cuts Throat? You 
read the headlines, but you never realize 
that the thing 
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“You have no right to threaten and 
to tempt me both!” she cried stormily. 
The recklessness of the idea that pos- 
sessed him had released some spirit in 
him that had always hung its head 
tongue-tied in her presence before, and 
he had made his plea with an eloquence 
and passion that a little shook her rigid 
defenses. 

The girl was out of place in the lit- 
tle New England manufacturing town. 
In the utter absence of the kindling 
influences that her ardent youth de- 
sired, she had begun to feed on herself 

only, to grow 





happens in every- 
day life, actually, 
in every town. | 
do. These things 
are real to me; I 
know how those 
poor madmen 
feel, because that 
is how I feel. I 
don’t want to 
threaten you. I 
only want you to 
see this as I see 
it. You wouldn't 
be murdering a 
man. You would 
be giving one 
perfect year of 
life with you— 
a year soberly 
worth forty years 
without you — to 
a ‘man whose life 
would otherwise 
simply end one 
year earlier. You 


pale with § dis- 
content and with 
the longing for 
escape to the 
world outside. 
The Acropolis! 
How often’ in 
her dreams 
had seen the hills 
of Greece ripple 
along the = sky- 
line, violet 
through the heat- 
haze! How often 
leaned her burn- 
ing forehead 
against the cold, 
immortal marble 
Walking of the Parthenon, 
through the rain looking between 
in time brought the columns at 
= fa- the wine-colored 

A‘ gean ! The 
Nile !—which she 
pictured lying 
aC 6 6-5 the 


she 











are not a murder- 
ess; you are a 
savior. I think no year a man_ has 
ever lived will be comparable to mine 
with you. The very knowledge that it 
must end will give the keenest savor to 
my happiness—the perilous, frail hap- 
piness of dreams, beyond what most men 
know when waking. Why, there’s no 
lover alive but would envy me! No 
friends, no child—just you and I alone 
together in the strangest and _ loveliest 
places of the world. We’ll hear a lot of 
music together; we'll stand on the 
Acropolis together; we'll float down the 
Nile together, Laura?” 


scorched land 
like a broad rib- 
bon, of a cool green far enough from 
its actual color. And Rome! 

“You have no right to tempt me!” 
she cried again, with a rush of angry 
tears. 

In the end he persuaded her. 

There were a few delightful days in 
New York, where Laura provided her- 
self with the beautiful garments and 
exquisite linen which she had always 
dreamed of wearing; and then, early in 
July, they sailed for Naples. Her mind 
had hovered hungrily so often over the 
picture of a great steamer’s departure: 
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the going aboard at night, the bustle, 
the noise, the taking possession of the 
little stateroom, with its unfamiliar, 
sea-going appointments, so fascinating 
to the untraveled. She had pictured the 
night in the snow-white berth, the fever- 
ish sleep broken by the unaccustomed 
noises of the river shipping, and the 
preparations going forward on the decks 
above, passing into sound slumber when 
that imperceptible gliding motion bhe- 
gan, later, as the boat gained the open 
reaches of the harbor, to become a rhyth- 
mic rocking which she recognized, half 
waking, with a pleasurable thrili that 
was keen enough to hurt. Stifled in 
Haverhill through all her twenty-six 


years, she had pre-visioned the joy, how 


often! of the sea-wind meeting her 
brow as she came out on deck 
other passengers were sleeping, to face 
the broad, low sun just risen out of the 
water, and flashing to her across the 
blue. And now these things had actually 
come to pass. 

Breath after thirsty breath she drew, 
ecstatic, thankful. 

“Arthur was right,” she thought. “It’s 
only the wonderful moments like this 
that count. Last night and this morning 
are easily worth a clear year of Haver- 
hill.” 

They sat together behind a lifeboat on 
the upper deck, in an embrasure which 
they grew to regard as so much their 
own that they looked jealous anger at 
any other passenger who dared preémpt 
it, and the long, long shipboard morn- 
ings, and the endless shipboard after- 
noons, were never an hour too long for 
either of them. Arthur congratulated 
himself daily on his bargain. ‘Why, the 
voyage alone is worth it,’ he said to 
himself. “One of these blue days is 
worth it.” 

The thing that befell Laura happened 
so imperceptibly that she never knew 
when it actually took place. It was an 
accomplished fact when she first became 
aware of it, and her startled self-ques- 
tionings could evoke but the one positive 
answer. She was happy. But it was in 
Arthur that her happiness centered. 
Take him away from the blue, sunlit 
dream where she floated day by day as 


while 
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in the heart of a sapphire, and the fires 
at the sapphire’s heart would be extin- 
guished—it would be no more than mere 
dull turquoise. 

When her heart shook rapturously at 
his nearness, when she found that no 
impression of beauty seemed fully hers 
unless he shared it, when his voice had 
come to hold all the music of the world 
for her, Laura never dreamed of telling 
him so in mere words. The little, tenta- 
tive caresses offered him voluntarily 
must convey her love to him far more 
clearly than words, she thought, and 
when she drew his head down close to 
hers and let her eyes plunge deep, deep 
into his, surely whatever secrets her soul 
held were made plain to him. And by 
now she had forgotten that for an hour 
she had taken his bargain seriously. 

Arthur, blind, youthful and deluded 
by the magnificence of his all-for-love 
bartering of his life, thought that she 
was “playing the game” very squarely. 
When she ran her fingers, tingling with 
the sensuous pleasure she felt and gave, 
through the dark waves of his hair, he 
thought that she wished to fulfill her 
side of the bargain. When she offered 
him her heart on her lips, he admired 
her sporting spirit. 

Nevertheless, both were happy: he, 
fancying he had got what he bargained 
for and not knowing that such a bargain 
was by all the immutable laws of nature 
forever impossible; she, in a real rose- 
and-gold paradise of young love and 
freedom, excitement, expansion and 
beauty. 

All that she knew of money was that 
at home there had never been enough of 
it to buy her anything she wanted. With 
the spending powers of a meager allow- 
ance, out of which she was not required 
to pay for board or lodging or laundry, 
she was familiar enough, but this limited 
experience was not of much service when 
it came to estimating how much their 
travels cost. Once she said to Arthur: 

“Aren’t we spending perhaps more 
money than we ought to, dear?” 

“Why, we have lashin’s of money,” he 
assured her. ‘Everything here 
about half what it does at home. Don't 
you worry your head about tha.” 


costs 











Arthur, blind, youthful and 
deluded , thought she was 
playing the game very squarely. 








“We'll have our Perfect Year any- 
way, wont we?” she said, with an arch 
serenity that struck for the moment as 
a little callous. Neither of them made 
a nearer reference to their bargain at 
any time, Laura because she viewed it 
as a dead letter, thinking of it a little 
humorously but very tenderly, as evi- 
dence of the boyish exaggeration of his 
love for her; Arthur because he con- 
sidered it a point of honor, involved in 
the contract, to say nothing to Laura 


that might seem like a plea for a re- 
prieve. 

Only once, when the Perfect Year had 
drawn around through the cycle of the 
seasons, and only three days of earthly 
paradise lay between Arthur and the 


anniversary of their marriage, the 
seventh of Juiy, he asked her a question 
in which, if the whole matter had not 
passed utterly from her mind, she might 
have read an under meaning. 

Laura having ordered a gown from 
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one of the great Paris houses, a bill was 
presented with it far in excess of the 
amount originally named. 
frankly annoyed, and spoke of it indig- 
nantly to Arthur. 

“Tt’s becoming enough to be worth 
the money,” he said, looking admiringly 
at the soft satin folds that defined the 
lines of her body so graciously. And a 
moment later: 

“But, after all, a bargain’s a bargain, 
isn’t it? If a person has agreed to do 
a certain thing, in return for a certain 
consideration, it’s up to him to carry out 
his side—isn’t it?” 

“Of course,” she agreed absently, very 
intent on the back view of the gown. 
His surface meaning drifted to her a 
after, and she added: “I hate 
people who let you in for things, and 
then don’t keep their words. It’s a de- 
testable practice.” 

A burst of natural impatience against 
a form of cheating not common. in 
Haverhill, he took it for the seal on 
his death-warrant. 

It was July, and for that month they 
had taken a villa on the near 
Itretat. Straight as a plumb-line the 
cliff fell below Taura’s 
hundred feet to the sea; a pebbly path 
wound downward to the beach, and a 
motor-road curved away landwards. 

Qn the sixth of July they bathed in 
the sea in the morning, and lay out on 
the edge of the cliff through the after- 
noon. Beneath, the transparent blue of 
the Channel shimmered away to an hori- 
zon so far as to melt impefteceptibly into 
the sky. Soft clouds drifted overhead, 
and violet cloud-shadows patterned the 
sea-floor. Inland poppies flared among 
the wheat; fields of sunlit colza had the 
hue of bright gold. 

Ihe last moments of the perfect year 


were trickling away, like sand through 
an hour-glass. The 


SCC ond 


falaises 


window, ‘two 


sun had set now; 
the colza fields that had seemed on fire 
a few minutes were mere opaque 
yellow; their perfume, a little sickly, 
with the over-sweetness that carries a 
hint of death, came to his nostrils. The 
world was gray, life was lived: the time 
was at hand when he must pay the price. 

Laura gathered together the books of 


avo 


She was - 
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poetry she had brought with her, but 
had not read, and stood up. 

“I suppose we must go in,” she said 
regretfully. “It is getting late.” 

He lay beside her that night, wakeful, 
with hot head and hands so cold they 
scemed already those of a drowned man. 
Laura slept tranquilly, never lovelier 
than now when he must leave her. Her 
bosom rose and fell rhythmically with 
the softly-taken breath ; her eyelids were 
as calm and smooth as marble; her 
loosened hair spread upon the pillow, 
and there was one long bright curl that 
he could crush against his mouth with- 
out fear of rousing her. 


She awoke to find the place at her 
side empty. 

Some troubling element in the atmos- 
phere made her take note of this un- 
easily, and rising on her elbow she called 
his name. ‘There was no response, but 
as she raised her head an envelope on 
the little bedside table caught her eye 
The vague fear defined itself now, and 
though her mind cried “Impossible!” 
there was a mastering terror of certainty 
at her heart, even before she had torn 
open the letter he had left, the first 


sentence of which alune she read 


Laura, my beloved: 

I am going out now to drown my- 
selt. 

From a full heart I thank you for 
the perfect year you have given me 
I never hoped for, nor dreamed of, 
the hundredth part of it, and the 
price I am paying for it leaves me 
still fathoms deep in debt. I go grate- 
ful and ready, though never willing 
to die while the world holds you 

Think of me sometimes, 
very happy. 


and be 


“T am going out now to drown 
self.” 

She fell back on her pillow stunned, 
and the terrible words wrote themselves 
on the blank ceiling above her, shouted 
and whispered themselves in her ears. 
Her world had thundered to ruins with- 
out warning. She had dreamed of a wed- 
ding anniversary such as other women 
enjoy, a holiday on the cliffs, a gift of 
flowers, a special ardor in = Arthur’s 
caresses. She awoke to this; and what 








She knelt in the 
bow, scanning the 
water about her 
with cruel intensity. 
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Ah, but when? 





wonder if, during moments which she 
she lay 


afterwards bitterly grudged, 
broken on her bed, telling herself that 
this was some horror of sleep, some 
nightmare persisting into the light. 
Realization flooded her mind like a 


wave. She got up, tottered, and steadied 
“T am going out 


herself by the table. 
to drown myself.” 


Below her window the sea spread 
smooth and blue to the rim of the world. 
Straining her eyes frantically over the 
bland expanse, Laura saw, or thought 
that she saw, a black speck, far out, that 
rose and fell and ever receded. It was 
now that she would have bought back 
the wasted minutes with blood, for life 
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resolved itself into a struggle against 
time in which minutes, 
might be of ghastly and tremendous im- 
port. | 


even seconds, 
Slippers and a long cloak she 
had on her so swiftly that her mad rush 
for the door was scarcely broken, and 
she screamed for help as she fled down- 
stairs and down the narrow pebbly path 
to the sea—wild, piercing screams that 
sounded strange in her own ears. 

There were fishermen spreading 
on the beach. Yes, they had 
gentleman who went into the water, and 
now that she spoke of it, had Pierre seen 
him come out? Pierre had not, nor had 
André, and their faces were grave 
enough at that, though to Laura’s 
frenzy their hurried making ready of the 
boat seemed criminally slow, a kind of 
second murdering of Arthur, under her 
very eves. 

Shuddering strongly, she knelt in the 
scanning the water ahead and 
around her with cruel intensity. The 
speck among the whitecaps had been 
ind, 


nets 


seen a 


bow, 


so far, so far, when she had seen it, 


after all, what she had seen might have 


been a barrel, a piece of driftwood, any- 
thing. 

The hard muscles of the 
sent the boat forward by great leaps; 
they were soon more than a mile from 
shore. In the trough of the next wave, 
or the next, that dark head might greet 
her straining eyes. The bows rose, and 
the foam crashed against the bared 
keel; and, below a film of green water. 
in the very shadow of the gunwale, there 
passed an upturned face. 

Laura heard her own 
the clatter of the heavy oars as they 
were hastily shipped, heard the roaring 
in her ears as she watched the backs and 
arms of the men straining to draw him 
in. She would have caught his body in 
her arms, but the fishermen thrust her 
aside and began the rough but practiced 
handling which should give him back 
his life, if it had not gone too far from 
him. Ten minutes later, with great re- 
lieved shoutings and laughter, they laid 
his head on her knees and made her feel 
his heart. Faint, but regular, it knocked 
against her fingers, and with a sudden 
that had not foreseen, tears 


fishermen 


scream, heard 


gust she 
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rained down her face and fell with 
splash on his. 

“Now that 
again.”’ observed 
“Madame 


monsicur all over again.” 


him back 
André, 
paurvre 


has got 
Pierre to 
drown ¢e 


she 


wishes to 


Arthur opened his eyes. 

He was lying on a couch drawn across 
the windows and made luxurious with 
many pillows. The hot blue of the noon- 
day sky and sea flashed just outside, too 
bright for eves that had so lately looked 
at death; he stirred. and at once Laura 
was beside him. her arms about him, her 
tender and tremulous, bent 
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face, 
to his. 
“T meant—to keep—my bargain,” 
uttered in faint 
They were his first coherent words ; 
warrin 


‘ 
command 


gasps. 
Laura, struggling with 
could not at 
her voice to speak. 

“T swam and swam.” he 
“And then I just—let go. It was like 
going to sleep, not hard at all. Why did 
you bring me back? Didn't you want— 
the hundred thousand dollars?” 

Under all her agony of terror for 
him, and the joy that flooded her heart 
now that he restored to her, she 
was conscious of some of the anger that 
mothers feel against the children 
wring their hearts by running wanton 
risks. It flamed up now, and she spoke 
passionately. 

“Dollars! And think I would 
have touched them! I you! What 
do you know of love, if you never recog- 
nized mine for you? I’ve 
vou gold, and you've taken it for copper. 
I have been your wife; I have given you 
love; I believed there was sympathy be 
tween us, and understanding—and all 
the while you have thought me an ad- 


and 
emotions, once 


went On. 


Was 


who 


you 
love 
been IVIn 


o y 
hs 5 


venturess earning blood-money ! 

“T never dreamed of your doing such 
a thing. I never dreamed you didn't 
understand! Oh,” she ended, “never 
dare say the word ‘bargain’ to me 
again!” 

Life wasn’t over: life was just begun. 
Very weak, but very happy, Arthur lay 
back among his pillows. 

“But I say, Laura!” He started up in 
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consternation some moments later. 
“What about money? We haven't any. 
We've blown just about the whole forty 
thousand! I don’t know just how much is 
left, but it’s mighty little.” 

“Dear me,” said Laura serenely. 
“Does it matter? There was a bank in 
Haverhill, wasn’t there, that used to pay 
you something? Very likely you can get 
that job back.” 


“Devlin offered me twenty-five a week 
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to stay,”’ he said dubiously. “But Laura, 
—you in Haverhill!” 

“With you!” she 
“In a tiny house, with one 
darning-basket. It will be 
heavenly.” 

“You said,” he reminded her, “that 
those things didn’t spell /¢fe, for you.” 

“Ah, but that,” she answered softly, 
“was before you taught me how to 
spell.” 


cried rapturously. 
maid and 
perfectly 
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half- 


the third time the 
| || drawn shade at the window 


and — then 
against the 
Randall 
mut- 
and 


inwar« 
flattened — itself 
screen with a sharp crack. 
Craigie stirred uneasily in the bed, 
tered something under his breath 
grunted disgustedly as he realized he 
was wide awake. 

On the floor of his bed-room was the 
reflection of the moon nearing its full, 
and on the ceiling was the splotch of 
light that came from the are lamps in 
the park. 

He had been asleep; that was some- 
thing. But the lights argued he had not 
slept very long, for he remembered hear- 
ing the clocks striking one before, after 
a period of restless twisting and tossing 
and general discomfort, he had dozed 
off. 

He put forth a fumbling hand_ to 
grope about the little mahogany stand 
near the bed until his fingers closed on 
the soft-ticking repeater. He touched the 
spring. 

There was a sharp 
then in a softer chime 
ding-dong, ding-dong! 

Quarter of two! His 


| || bellied 


oe 


single stroke; 
came ding-dong, 
been 


nap had 
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By Grant Owen 


even briefer than he imagined. The 
curtain bellied again and went flat 
ivainst the screen with another staccato 
report. Craigie jumped irritably from 
the bed. He strode to the window with 
the offending shade, jerked the latter 
sharply and watched it spin noisily into 
a roll at the top of the window 
ment. 

It had been a day of almost intolerable 
heat, and the night was little better. In 
a cloudless sky swam the round orb of 
the moon and three pale stars which re- 
fused to succumb entirely to the flood 
of effulgence. Across the way was the 
wide stretch of the park, with its dusty 
trees and its glaring white walks. A few 
dejected stragglers still loafed on the 
nearer benches, and down one of the 
white walks strolled a solitary police- 
man, who paused now and then, cap in 
hand, to mop his dripping forehead. 

Craigie pressed his nose against the 
window screens to catch what little air 
might be stirring, but even the half- 
hearted wisp of breeze which had stirred 
the shade seemed to have died out as 
suddenly as it had come. The night— 
or the carly morning—was still and hot 
and breathless. 


Case- 
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Craigie, aware the perspiration was 
beading his own forehead and that his 
pajamas were damp and clammy, stalked 
into the living-room of the apartment. 
The furniture was all swathed in linen 
which Mrs. made 
sure were installed 
hildren departed’ for the seashore. The 
vig table in the center was cleared of its 
usual comfortable and homelike litter 
of books and magazines and_ papers. 
Somehow the bareness of the place made 
it seem even hotter and more stifling. 
He crossed to the open front windows 
and looked out at the park again. The 
policeman was laving his face at the 
fountain. 

Now in front of the windows of the 
living-room—in fact, along the entire 
width of the building—ran a stone bal- 
ony with a highly ornamental balustrade 
of fretted stonework. Craigie knew per- 
fectly well that that stone balcony 
fairly sizzled with bottled-up heat; but 
at the moment almost anything seemed 
to him better than the oven-like rooms 
of the apartment. Back to his bed-room 
he went, and from the clothes-press took 

white flannel jacket. Slipping this on 
over his pajama coat and thrusting his 
feet into a pair of old mules, he returned 


Craigie had 
before she and the 


covers 


‘ 
} 
i 


drinking 


to the living-room, pushed up the sereen 
and stepped out on the stone balcony. 
Searcely had he crawled out wl 
front of tl 
ipartment squeaked protestingly 
vas forced upward, and through 
opening thus made came another man in 
similar negligee, only instead of the 
white flannel coat over his pajamas he 
wore an old and stained khaki shooting- 
jacket. 
“Out for a smoke, 
newcomer asked Craigie with a pleasant 


sereen of a window 


neighbor?” the 


nod. 

He was a good looking man, heavily 
built, nearing middle age, somewhat 
uray as to his thick hair and with a 
ortliness that showed many years with- 
ut sufficient exercise. 

Craigie was also rather too stout. His 
close-cropped mustache and his thinning 
grayer than the other 


Y 
I 
‘ 


hair even 
man’s. 
“Tt’s too blamed hot even to smoke,” 


Craigie answered the other's question. 


were 
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“You’re Mr. Joseph Gore, I presume?” 
he ended, remembering that was the 
name he had seen on the letter-box of 
the suite next his own. 

“(Quite so,” was the reply. “You, of 
course, are Mr. Craigie?” 

Craigie nodded. He moved along the 
balcony towards the other man. 

“Family in the country?” he asked. 

“Kennebunkport,” said Gore. ‘Yours, 
too 

“QOsterville.” Craigie replied. ‘These 
past few nights have been just plain 
hell, eh? No use trying to sleep.” 

(sore bobbed his head affirmatively. 

“Worst heat I ever remember,” he 
said. “What do you eat these hot days. 
Craigie ?”’ 

‘*Nothing—or the next thing to it.” 

“Same here.” said Gore. ‘“That’s the 
worst of it. I can’t eat anything. I be- 
lieve if I could eat one decent meal a 
day during this hot weather, I’d feel 
better. They say it’s best to go light on 
the eats when the thermometer’s up; 
maybe that’s all right. But I overdo it. 
I can’t eat anything—just can’t touch 
food. I believe that’s why I can’t sleep 
any better and why I feel so all in. I 
don't believe I’d feel that way if I could 
eat once a day, say.” 

Craigie bobbed his head. Curiously 
enough he had been thinking precisely 
that same thing as he had tossed rest- 
lessly in bed before he managed to 
snatch those few minutes of sleep. 

“T agree with you, Gore,” said 
“T simply can’t eat. such weather as this. 
No appetite at all. I’ve tried every way 
I know to stimulate it. No use.” 

Gore swung himself ponderously to 
the stone balustrade and_ sat there 
kicking his bare heels together. 

“T can think of but one thing that 
would tempt me,” he said at length. 
“At this time of vear in my native place 
the musk-melons are just ripening—big. 
juicy Rock Fords, all green and gold 
inside. We boys—when I was one—used 
to go at ‘em such nights as this; one of 
the gang to watch, and the rest to tap 
the melons and pick out the ripest and 
juiciest. I believe, Craigie, if I could get 
into a melon patch like that again and 
could get one right off the vines— get 
it with my heart in my mouth for fear 


he. 
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every minute some one was coming at 
me with a dog and a shot-gun loaded 
with salt—I say under those circum- 
stances I believe I could get up an appe- 
tite—for melons, anyway.” 

Craigie managed after several efforts 
to ensconce his own portly bulk on the 
balustrade rail beside Gore. One of the 
mules fell off in the final successful at- 
tempt, but Craigie did not notice it. He 
was grinning reminiscently. 

“They don’t raise melons where I 
come from,” said he. “But they do have 
August Sweets. They're just getting ripe, 
the first of ’em, about this time. One of 
us used to get up in the tree; they 
ripen up first on the topmost branches. 
Rest of the crowd would watch and the 
feller in the tree would prod his thumb 
into the apples till he found the branch 
where they were ripening up. ‘Then he’d 
shake it and cram his own pockets full 
and shake it again, and the bunch below 
would fill their pockets; and if a door 
creaked or a dog barked—” 

“TI know, I know,” said Gore. 

“T believe I could enjoy a few August 
Sweets under those circumstances,” said 
Craigie with a sigh. 

He turned his head to peer over his 
shoulder at the dusty trees in the park. 
The other slipper fell from his foot. 

“Well, there aren’t any melon patches 
or apple trees at hand,” Gore observed 
regretfully. “And it’s hotter out here 
than it is inside. We may as well go 
back.” 

“Wait a minute,” Craigie suggested. 
“Youre right; there aren't any melon 
patches or apple trees within reach, But 
there’re plenty of people with dogs and 
shot-guns. And ’twas the dogs and the 
shot-guns that gave the real spice to 
those little affairs we’ve just discussed.” 

Gore had slid off the balustrade. He 
turned sharply to the man still perched 
on the rail. His own eves were eager. 

He. waited for Craigie to say more, 
but Craigie kept his eyes fixed steadily 
on the hot sky and the big yellow moon. 

“(Go ahead and say it—just say it!” 
Gore urged after a time. 

“Well, then, let’s go foraging once 
again,” said Craigie. “Let’s rustle a 
lunch somewhere and see if it doesn’t 
give us an appetite.” 


Sil 


Gore let out a somewhat repressed 
whoop and waddled off towards his 
window. 

“See you at the 
minutes,” said he. 


“Done!” Craigie answered. 


front door in ten 


Gore appeared at the rendezvous in 
the same old stained shooting jacket, a 
pair of khaki trousers equally soiled, a 
collarless shirt with the neck-band rolled 
in, sneakers on his feet and a dis- 
reputable old soft hat pulled low over 
his eyes. Craigie was no more elegantly 
attired. Some ancient clothes he kept 
for fishing trips, rubber-soled shoes and 
a moth-eaten, double-peaked cap he had 
found on the top closet shelf gave him a 
weird appearance in the moonlight. 

Qn the front steps of the imposing 
apartment house the two grinned delight- 
edly at each other. 

“Whither away?” Gore questioned. 

“None but the best for us,’”’ chuckled 


Craigie. ‘“Let’s try one of the places over 
by the river.” 

“Let’s hit the alleys on the way over,” 
Gore suggested. “We might find a place 


without going so far.” 

So into the first alley behind the rows 
of houses they turned their steps, and 
one alley after another they traversed ; 
but it was not until they reached the 
river that they found a place they felt to 
be worthy of their efforts. 

Between the esplanade along the river 
and the high brick walls back of the row 
of fine old houses is a narrow little alley- 
way. Along this the two crept. For the 
most part the windows of the houses 
were boarded up; but at last they came 
to a house with the windows not so 
guarded. On the upper floors they could 
lower sashes of the windows 
raised behind the 
It was, morcover, an imposing-looking 


see the 
protecting screens. 
house, even from the rear. 

“How’ll this do?” whispered Craigie. 

“Looks good to muh,” Gore answered 
in guarded sibilants. ‘“Vhat’s a darned 
high wall. ‘ake a peek up and down the 
esplanade before we go over it.” 

“We'll try the gate first,” grunted 
Craigie. 

A moment 
to him. 


later he was beckoning 


Gore 
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“It's not locked,” he explained, cau- 
tiously thumbing the latch and opening 
the gate gingerly, that the hinges should 
not give warning of their presence. 

Inch by inch he forced it open; inch 
by inch he closed it after them, taking 
care to slip the bolt. They found them- 
selves standing in a trim and well-kept 
back yard, with close-cropped grass and 
a little flagged walk running about it. 
The basement windows were all heavily 
barred; the basement door, when they 
tried it, was, of course, locked. The lase- 
ment was evidently half above ground, 
half under it, for the barred windows 
were very low and it was necessary to go 
down four stone steps to reach the door. 
Above the basement windows, however, 
and just out of reach of their out- 
stretched fingers, was another row of 
higher and broader windows. 

Craigie, looking up at them search- 
ingly, gave a little throaty chuckle and 
touched Gore’s arm. 

“Took at that!” he whispered. ‘“Care- 
servants. This is a cinch. You're 
lighter than I am. I’]] boost you up and 
you crawl in; then you can sneak down 
to the basement door and unlock it for 
me.” 

“That’s the 
“Clasp your hands and hold ‘em tight. 
I'll step on ’em and so up to your 
shoulders. Ready ?” 

Craigie braced himself. He inter- 
twined the fingers of his two hands and 
held them before him, stooping slightly. 
(sore jit .one foot into this impromptu 
step and then hastily withdrew it. 

“What’s the matter?” Craigie hissed. 

“D’you hear anything?” whispered 
Gore, his lips close to Craiyie’s ear. 

Craigie listened. 

“No. There’s not a sound inside there. 
Want me to go in first?” 

For answer Gore again put his foot 
into Craigie’s hands, scrambled puffingly 
and heavily to his shoulders, caught the 
window-sill with his fingers and bent 
his knees for the upward spring that 
would take him through the window he 
had cautiously opened to its limit. 

Then came a half-smothered, choking 
cry; Craigie felt the weight suddenly 
lifted from him. He glanced up. A pair 
of wildly waving, fat legs were just dis- 


less 


idea.” agreed = Gore. 
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appearing through the window. Two 
pairs of muscular hands were making 
ineffectual grabs at them. 

Craigie went hot and cold all over, 
and then, quite forgetful of whatever 
allegiance he may or may not have 
owed Gore, he bolted for the back gate. 
As he ran he distinctly heard a low voice 
say: 

“Don’t let him get away. Get that 
other one! Get him!” 

He panted up to the gate. Soft thuds, 
as of pursuers springing from a window 
and landing on the turf of the back yard, 
came to his ears. He fumbled for the 
bolt. 

Even as he found it and desperately 
twitched it back, he was borne to earth 
by a superior force which sprang upon 
him from behind. A moment he struggled 
futilely ; then he was half-carried, half- 
dragged along that flag walk to the base- 
ment, down the four stone steps, into a 
musty-smelling place where his captors 
—he now knew there were two of them— 
proceeded to deposit him and to sit upon 
him while they whispered together in 
the darkness and swiftly and thoroughly 
searched his pockets, for what reason 
Craigie could well guess. 

At last a light shone dimly at the 
head of a flight of stairs; there was a 
soft hissing sound, answered by one of 
the men who was using him for a daven- 
port. 

“All right! Bring him up now!” 
an audible whisper. 

The two got a good hold on him and 
trundled him up the stairs. A wide door 
opened noiselessly and closed behind 
them. A flood of brilliant light almost 
blinded him after the darkness of the 
basement. Craigie was deposited quite 
un-gently in a big leather chair with 
carved arms. 

“(Jo now, but stay outside in the hall 
said the same soft whispers that had 
commanded his appearance _ hither. 
Craigie blinkingly stared about him. 

He was sitting in a big room pan- 
eled to the ceiling in fumed oak. Be- 
fore him was a table glistening with 
silver and cut glass. There were silver 
platters of cold roasts and tempting- 
looking salads; melons cut in halves and 
all but hidden in cracked ice; little 


came 


” 
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brown, crisp-crusted rolls ; and two long- 
necked bottles with moldy labels and 
cobwebby necks. 


Beside him, in a similar chair, crest- 
fallen, sheepish, refusing to look at him, 
was Gore. Across the table was a 
flushed and decidedly attractive young 
woman with steely eyes fixed upon the 
pair of them. In front of her on the 
snowy cloth was an automatic revolver 
of heavy caliber, with an uncomfortable 
looking but very business-like barrel of 
blued steel. One of the girl’s white 
hands rested on the gun as she addressed 
them. 

“Of course.” she said in a very low 
voice, “I should turn you two over to the 
police. I haven’t any right at all to do 
what I am going to do, but this time 
we'll pass over the right or wrong of it. 
I have been waiting for you or for some 
of your kind for something over two 
years. The back gate has been open every 
night and the window unlocked, even as 
you found it to-night. Frankly, I'd hoped 
you would come sometime, because I 
want to talk to you. 

“This is my proposition. I want to 
ask you some questions and I want you 
to answer me frankly and truthfully. I 
want to learn how much men like you 
are able to make in a year, how long it 
takes you to become fairly adept in this 
sort of thing: what risks you run; how 
much technical knowledge of locks, safe 
combinations, you use 
them, and the general construction of 
buildings you must have to be in any 
way successful in your—your profession. 
Remember, I know something of all this 
in a general way, so you can’t make any 
false answers to me without my know- 
ing it. 

“I have done a great deal of work at 
a certain mission which makes a specialty 
of helping discharged prisoners and 
setting them on the right road. That is 
why I am interested in crime and crimi- 
nal professions. I am trying to prove that 
none of them really pay; that the same 
amount of effort, put into legitimate 
fields, would net far bigger returns. 

“If you will answer me frankly and 
freely we will forget you came here to- 
night.” 


explosives, if 
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She smiled prettily and waved a white 
arm comprehensively about the table. 
She plainly prided herself upon drop- 
ping into their own vernacular as she 


continued : 

“The ‘eats’ will be on me and then 
you will be quite free to ‘blow’ un- 
hindered.” 

She tapped her foot softly. Instantly 
that door opened and closed without a 
sound, and a man in livery stood beside 
her. 

“TI think, William, the gentlemen 
would like some of the melon first.” 

Then as the golden, ice-filled hemi- 
spheres were placed before them, she 
pulled a pad of paper towards her and 
took up a little silver pencil. 

“Now first, about the 
apprenticeship,” she suggested. 

But before she could proceed farther, 
that door opened again, this time by no 
means noiselessly. A tall man with 
piercing blue eves and heavy gray hair 
stood on the threshold. A bath-robe en- 
veloped him, and his tousled hair told 
plainly of the haste in which he had 
come hither from bed. Simultaneously 
Craigie and Gore each gripped the arms 
of his chair and uttered a queer squeak 
of surprise. 

The girl gave one swift glance at the 
man in the door. Her brows puckered. 

“Now Father,” said “please, 
please don’t say a word. This is my little 


years of 


she, 


party—” 

The gray-haired man advanced 
straight to the table. He took one look 
at the two uncomfortable men there, and 
let out a great guffaw of laughter. He 
glanced at the gun before his daughter 
and laughed the harder. 

“T suppose I may say hello to two old 
friends so long as thev’re in my own 
house, mayn’t [?” said he with mock 
plaintiveness. “Hello, Joe! How are you, 
Craigie?” 

The girl jumped out of her 
Her face grew scarlet. 

“Vou know them?” she gasped. 

“Know them? I should say I did.” 
said he. “They have both of them banked 
with us for years. This chap is Randall 
Craigie, the real estate man, and—” 

“Oh!” the girl in a scarcely 
audible voice. “Oh!” 


‘hair. 


said 
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She turned and ran out of the room, 
both hands pressed to her face. 

The man in the bath-robe laughed 
again. Then he turned to the two at the 
table. 

“T knew, although Nan isn’t aware of 
it, that she’d been laying for a burglar 
to interview it, for sometime,” said he. 
“Suppose we go on with this little lunch 
and you two tell me how she happened 
to land you and also how you happen to 
be out at this time of night in such dis- 
reputable rigs.” 

Then he looked at the two sadly em- 
barrassed men. 

“Or would you have me worm it out 
of Nan?” he suggested grinningly. 

“That would be better, Hollister,” 
mumbled Gore. ‘Let her tell you.” 

Craigie, however, seemed to think a 
little more light on the subject was due 
Hollister. 

“You see,” he began awkwardly, “we 
were talking to-night of melon patches 
and August Sweet trees and what we 
used to do when we were boys—”’ 

He paused. _ Hollister’s booming 
laughter fairly shook the room. 

“Don’t say another word,” said he. “I 
see it all now. I apologize for Nan’s 
spoiling the raid. Also I’ll carry your 
apologies to her for not being the real 
thing. Good night, boys! William, open 
the front door for these two gentlemen, 
if you will!” 
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Of course there wasn’t a taxi or a 
cab in sight on the deserted streets. The 
two poked homeward through the life- 
less air. Neither spoke for some time. 

It was only when they had left the 
river far behind them and were thread- 
ing devious cross streets in a short cut 
home that Gore broke the silence. They 
were passing a lunch-room whose wide 
window bore the information in white 
letters, “Open All Night.” 

Gore suddenly seized Craigie’s arm, 
and, turning, Craigie saw a smile of 
infinite satisfaction on Gore’s round 
face. 

“I’m hungry,” said Gore. 

Craigie started; then he too smiled 
that same satisfied smile. 

“So’m I,” he said joyfully. 

“Come in!’ said Gore, leading the 
way. 

It was one of those places which takes 
no chances on its customers—where you 
buy your checks in advance at the 
cashier’s cage. Gore marched to the 
brass-barred enclosure. He was scanning 
the framed menus on the wall. 

“Gimme a check,” said he, thrusting 
a bill to the cashier, “for four chicken 
sandwiches and a piece of cocoanut cus- 
tard pie and a glass of iced coffee. 
What’s yours, Craigie?” 

“Same as yours,” said Craigie, ‘‘only 
I'll have ‘two pieces of the cocoanut 
custard pie.” 
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HIERE is an entire diffcrence between these stories and the ordinary yarns 


about firemen. 


Mr. Fessenden shows you the man of the fireman, not the 


hero. That's why the stories ring so true: they arewritten by aman who knows. 


eo T was snowing that March 

night when Captain Mahaffey 
| came back from supper. A 
‘=! raw, northeast wind swept in 
from the Bay, bringing with it a wet, 
clinging snow, which threatened mo- 
mentarily to turn to rain. The big flakes 
clung stickily to whatever they struck, 
shrouding the trees and the lamp-posts 
and the fronts of buildfngs in ghostly 
white. 

It was because the wet snow was 
sticking uncomfortably to the front and 
shoulders of his overcoat that Mahaffey 
paused at the little side door of Engine 
84’s house to open the coat and shake 
off the worst of the clinging snow before 
entering ; and it was because he paused 
thus that he caught the sound of high- 
pitched, angry voices within. 

There was no misconstruing the im- 
port of those voices. The tones were not 
those of gruff banter accompanying some 
usual bit of youthful horseplay. There 
was anger in them, and bitterness and 
malice. Mahaffey pricked up his ears. 
He stood there with his coat still open, 
withdrawing the hand he had extended 
towards the knob. 

“And that aint all I'll give ye, 
either,” said a tense voice—just whose 
it was, Mahaffey could not distinguish. 


“Open yer yap to me again, and I[’ll 
just about—” 

“Aw, cut it out! Cut it out/”’ an ad- 
vising voice interrupted, and this time 
Mahaffey recognized the accents of Prig 
Donnelly, the oldest man in the com- 
pany. “The Old Boy’ll be pokin’ back 
from supper ’most any time now. You 
don’t want him to come in on nothin’ like 
this, do you? Well, then, close yer faces, 
both of you. Go on back to the desk, 
Finan. You’ve got yours. That oughta 
satisfy you. Aw, shut up! You’ve been 
achin’ for it and now you've got it. 
That’s about all from you. Go on and 
sit down and cool off.” 

Scowling darkly, with the heavy snow 
still falling on him, Mahaffey stood 
there silently, listening intently for any 
further sounds of strife; but the counsel 
of Prig Donnelley had evidently pre- 
vailed. There were a few mutterings, a 
few unintelligible growls; a_ chair 
scraped. Within the house was silence, 
save for the rustle of hay in the stalls 
at the rear of the house, and the pound 
and stamp of hoofs as the five horses 
moved restlessly about their narrow 
quarters. 

Still Mahaffey waited in the snow, his 
coat open and the wet snow slithering 
drippingly inside his collar. Then, as 
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desk, was huddled 
forward in his chair, 
his head bent, his 
eyes sullenly follow- 
ing the outlines of 
the idle curlicues he 
was drawing on the 
blotter. There was 
a marked and 
rapidly deepening 
discoloration be - 
neath Andy Finan’s 
left eye, and a cer- 
tain growing pufh- 
ness that seemed 
threatening to close 
the eye altogether. 

He did not look 
up as Mahaffey 
came in. Those 
foolish curlicues he 
was drawing seemed 
to be holding his 
attention out of all 
proportion to their 
worth. But instead 
of forging directly 
to the stairs, Ma 
haffey looked keenly 
at the man at the 
trick-desk, shifted 
his course, walked 
around the engine 
and stood __sbeside 
Finan, glaring down 
at him out of cold 
gray eyes. 

“What’s wrong, 
Andy?” he said in 
crisp tones. 

Finan, thus ad 
dressed, perforce 


Mahaffey waited in 


the snow. 








the silence still held, he opened the door 
and entered. 

Andy Finan was standing his watch 
at the trick-desk; but Andy Finan’s at- 
titude was not the listlessly bored one 
that should have gone with his present 


duties. His chair was not tilted back, 
nor his feet elevated, nor was there a 
pipe between his teeth, although Andy 
was the most inveterate smoker of the 
crew. 

Andy Finan, instead of sprawling at 
his ease as was his wont when at the 


looked up from the 
curlicues. The left eye was open but 
the barest slit. It gave him a ridiculous 
appearance of winking at his superior 
officer. 

“Wrong?” asked Finan with beautiful 
innocence — in fact, with a trifle too 
beautiful an innocence. 

“With your left lamp,” said Mahaffey 
in the same tones. 

Finan swallowed as if something were 
about to go down his throat the wrong 
way. 

“Aw, that?” he said with an assump- 
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tion of lightness. “Aw, that now? I just 
met with a bit of an accident. I goes up 
to the bunk-room just now, to get me a 
hunk of tobaccer that was in my other 
clothes in a closet there—and—and you 
see, I—I—” 

Again Finan gulped rather miserably, 
but, noticing Mahaffey’s eyes fixedly 
upon him, he realized it was a very poor 
time to pause or stammer. So he rattled 
on: 

“And some one—or rather no one had 
switched on the lights —that is, they 
wa’n’t on in the bunk-room—and I goes 
feelin’ for the closet door and it’s open— 
see? And one of me arms goes one side 
of it and the other arm goes the other 
side, and the door comes in between ’em 
and biffs me a whale of a welt like ye 
see |” 

Mahaffey’s own eyes shot out sparks. 
His mouth and the close-cropped stubby 
gray mustache above it twisted sardonic- 
ally sidewise. 

“A queer door, Andy,” he commented 
with irony, “a rare queer door to biff ye 
one like that under the eye and leave 
never a mark on yer brow or yer fore- 
head. Is that all ye want to say?” 

Andy tried to assume that virtuously 
injured air which men are prone to as- 
sume when their word is questioned. 

“That’s the way it happened, Cap’n,” 
he maintained, ‘‘just like I’m tellin’ ye. 
One of me arms goes one side of that 
open door, and the other arm goes on the 
other side, an’—’” 

He was speaking very slowly, his 
mind busy meantime with some plausible 
explanation of the absence of marks on 
his brow and forehead. But Mahaffey 
did not wait for more. He turned on his 
heel, leaving Andy in the midst of his 
re-iterated recital, stalked over to the 
stairway and went stamping up to the 
floor above. 

He went into his own room, hung up 
his coat, took off his over-shoes, brushed 
the snow and moisture from the bottoms 
of his trousers legs, and sat down in the 
chair before his desk, a heavy frown 
puckering his brows, and his tongue 
reaching out to touch the bristle of that 
stubby mustache, as it always did when 
he was distraught or was cogitating 
deeply. 
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He was a big man, broad of shoulder 
and slim of hip, erect and well-propor- 
tioned despite his years. His face, with 
the high cheek bones and the heavy 
jowls, was rather forbidding at the mo- 
ment. A somewhat grim man at all 
times, Mahaffey was not without a cer- 
tain quiet and unobtrusive kindliness in 
his make-up, a silent, wordless kindliness 
that drew men to him and made them 
follow him blindly and unquestioningly 
in emergencies. 

His was an enviable record and repu- 
tation in the department. And 84, in a 
precinct of the worst fire-hazards in the 
city, was a notable bunch of smoke- 
eaters. The discipline and the esprit de 
corps of 84’s crews were always prover- 
bial. Mahaffey was proud of them. He 
made them what they were and watched 
them with all the keenness and anxiety 
of years of experience to see that they 
remained the models of efficiency he had 
made them. 

This affair to-night, now, was disturb- 
ing. You couldn’t have an efficient crew 
with internal dissensions in it. Let 
trouble start between two men, and there 
was no telling where it would end. 
With men thrown together practically 
every day of their lives as were these 
men, a little leaven of trouble stirred up 
the whole lump. He knew; he had seen 
it too often. You had to nip it in the 
bud. 

It was human nature for the other 
men to egg on any private feud. It fur- 
nished them rare diversion in their idle 
hours. They took precious good care 
never to let any of these breaches of 
good-fellowship heal. Mahaffey didn’t 
blame them for that. It was natural— 
as natural as for men to crowd around 
a street fight, or to set a fox-terrier to 
chasing a stray cat. 

But before you knew it, the men were 
taking sides and other little feuds were 
springing up like mushrooms; and then 
everything went to smash, discipline in- 
cluded. And discipline was a little pri- 
vate god in a little private shrine in 
Mahaffey’s most private soul. 

This thing had got to stop here and 
now. But to stop it you’d have to put 
your finger on the trouble. You couldn’t 
stop trouble before you knew what it 
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was. Finan’s all too lame excuse about 
the door in the dark bunk-room didn’t 
look very propitious. And Mahaffey was 
pretty sure he’d have one lovely little 
old time digging up any information 
from the men. 

However, he would at least make the 
try. 

He reached back and opened the door 
behind him—the door leading into the 
upper hall of the engine house. 

“Hey, Donnelley!” he shouted. “Say, 
Donnelley !” 

In the lounging-room down the hall 
a chair scraped as it was pushed back 
from a card-table. 

“Yes, sir! Coming!” answered Don- 
nelley’s voice. 

Mahaffey heard him approaching, 
none too willingly, it seemed, along the 
hall. 

“Come in, Prig,” said Mahaffey, just 
as Donnelley was about to tap on the 
half-open door. 

“Sit down!” he went on, indicating 
the chair beside his desk, and reaching 
back to shut the door carefully. 

Donnelley seated himself in the chair, 
fooling with one of the polished buck- 
les of his suspenders. 

“Dirty night, aint it, Cap’n?” he said, 
pretending to be greatly interested in the 
swish of the wind-driven snow against 
the window just behind him, 

Mahaffey stooped, pulled open one of 
the lower drawers of the desk, poked 
about for a moment and came up with 
two sleek cigars. Mahaffey’s taste for a 
good weed was common talk through 
the department. 

“Have a cigar, Prig?” he offered, 
holding one out to Donnelley. 

The latter’s eyes narrowed craftily. 
He shook his head. 

“No, Cap’n,” he refused. “Just as 
much obliged, but I’ve been smokin’ too 
much all the afternoon. My tongue’s raw 
from smokin’, now. Just as much ob- 
liged ; but I guess I wont.” 

Mahaffey, quite expecting this refusal, 
laid one of the cigars on the desk and 
lighted the other. The aromatic odor 
of choice Havana smoke filled the little 
room pleasantly. Donnelley still fooled 
with the suspender buckle. 

Mahaffey was looking speculatively at 
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the ceiling, apparently absorbed in the 
pleasantest of thoughts, but suddenly 
those eyes came down from the ceiling 
and looked coldly at Donnelley. 

“What do you know about Andy 
Finan’s left eye?” he demanded with no 
preliminaries. 

Donnelley wasn’t taken off his guard 
at all. He stiffened ever so slightly, but 
his smile was placidity itself. 

“It’s one pretty little shiner, aint it?” 
said he easily. 

“Who gave it to him?” Mahaffey shot 
out. 

“Who?” There were surprise and 
gentle reproach commingled in Donnel- 
ley’s mild inquiry. 

“I said, ‘who?’” Mahaffey repeated 
sharply. 

“Why, Cap’n, Andy went pokin’ up 
to the bunk-room for some tobaccer— 
went in the dark, the lights not bein’ 
on, and—” 

Mahaffey glared at him with a look 
of baleful annoyance. 

“You’re old enough to know better, 
Prig,” he said with exasperation. ‘‘Well, 
then, never mind who gave it to him; 
but I want you to drop a word or two 
around careless-like among the boys. 
Just let ’em know it aint goin’ to be 
healthy for no one else to get hit by any 
doors round here—see? Pass that word 
round — pass it as comin’ from me, if 
you like. Any more eyes like Finan’s and 
there’ll be some transfers goin’ into ef- 
fect—get it? Some transfers—and some 
new faces here at 84. That’s all. Better 
take this cigar with you and smoke it 
when that tongue of yours has got over 
bein’ raw.” 

Donnelley went out. Mahaffey smoked 
on. Even when he had threatened about 
the transfers, he knew it was a bluff. 
There wasn’t a man on 84 that he 
wanted to let go. They were the sort of 
men he liked to have about him—all of 
them. He wasn’t taking any chance on 
new men if he could help it. But he did 
mean to end this obscure trouble, what- 
ever it was, at its beginning. He’d keep 
his eyes and his ears open and find out 
what this not-to-be-mentioned difficulty 
was. 

But Mahaffey learned nothing else as 
to who the other party in the trouble 
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might be. He did have strong suspicions 
that things were not going as they 
should—that the trouble was doing just 
what he feared it might—keeping alive 
and growing slowly but surely. He was 
aware when he came back to the house 
from meal hours that the men were too 
obviously cheerful; at least, some of 
them were. It told him they were trying 
to cover something up. He imagined 
quite a few things happened when he 
went out to meals. But the men were 
careful to let nothing come to his ears 
or eyes. 

Yet he knew instinctively that the 
affair was by no means over. And for 
the good of the house—for the good of 
84’s reputation and his own, it would 
have to be settled somehow. Let it go on 
and it was bound to affect discipline. He 
knew. 

He was mulling it all over in his 
room a few nights later when the second 
alarm came in from Box 79. A row of 
sheds in the East Freight Yards were 
having one of their not infrequent little 
pyrotechnic sessions. Indeed, from the 
back windows of 84’s house one could 
see a great crimson flare on the sky to 
the east. But since the hay sheds always 
made a tremendous blaze while they 
lasted, this might not mean anything 
very particular. 

However, a third alarm meant it was 
probably something more than the usual 
flash in the pan of the hay sheds, and 
the fourth alarm put all doubts to rest 
and sent 84 galloping madly towards the 
East Yards, with her hose wagon trail- 
ing at quite as mad a pace a few rods 
behind. 

It was, indeed, rather more than the 
hay sheds this time. Six sheds in all 
were vomiting out swirls of flame, to say 
nothing of rows of box cars which the 
screeching switching engines had been 
unable to couple onto and haul out of 
danger. 

“Into Number 10 shed,” bawled a 
district chief as they drew up. “Get 
coupled on and get in there ; she’s caught 
at the lower end.” 

The hose was run out in a trice. Three 
lines of it, they hauled down to the 
blazing shed. 

“In with ye now, boys,” ordered Ma- 


haffey. “Get in close where you c’n hold 
her!” 

The district chief came panting up to 
him. 

“Look at Number 11 Shed,” he 
groaned. “Put one of yer lines in there, 
Mahaffey !” 

“Here, you, Finan and Shean,” said 
Mahaffey, “git over to that next shed 
with your line. Yep, that’s the stuff. 
Into that door right there.” 

The chief was talking into Mahaffey’s 
ear, gesticulating as he talked. 

“Not in too close, boys,” Mahaffey 
followed the two to order. “One of them 
cars at the end is full of fish oil. It'll 
flare halfway through here if it catches, 
as it’s goin’ to or I’m a mighty bad 
guesser. Keep well back, and soak it 
from there. That’s right.” 

Subconsciously his mind was working 
as he watched the two men at the nozzle 
of the hose, 

“Shean aint the felly Finan’s got his 
trouble with,” ran these subconscious 
thoughts. “Look at the way them two 
is laughin’ and chattin’ together. No, 
it aint Shean.” 

Then it came to him like a flash that 
here was his chance to find who that 
other man in trouble was. He could 
do it by sending in man after man to 
hold the hose with Finan. He would 
watch them, and, watching them, he 
could learn the secret they were so care- 
ful to hide from him. 

He went back to the blazing Number 
10 shed. 

“Go on over to Number 11 shed, 
Timmins,” he said to one of the men 
in there. ‘Send Shean back here and 
grab hold of the line in there with 
Finan.” 

He himself took Timmins’ place at 
the nozzle and waited until Shean came 
back frsm the next shed. Then he re- 
signed his place at the nozzle and crept 
over to the next shed. 

Timmins and Finan, well back from 
the flames, held the nozzle of the hose 
and grinned and joked together most 
amicably. 

Then Mahaffey sent in Boyle to take 
his stand with Finan. He waited a bit 
and went back over to Number 11 shed 
again. 
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He flew at Boyle, and Boyle went sailing into a corner. 





Nor had he reached the door when he 
noticed the line of hose was moving for- 
ward as the men inside advanced. Also 
there was borne to his ears the sound 
of a low choking voice. It was Finan’s. 
He leaped into the shed. 

Far down, he saw the two men at the 
nozzle of the hose. Their helmets were 
reversed. They were going forward, de- 
spite his orders, step by step, farther 
into danger. Should that car of fish oil 
take fire and flare out now, neither of 


them would have the slightest chance 
in the world. 

“Yeller, am I?” Finan was saying, as 
he poked steadily forward. “Yah, I’ll 
show you how yeller I am! Yah, you 
better get white round the gills. That 
car outside’s full o’ fish oil. She'll raise 
merry hell when she goes up. She’s likely 
to any minute, too. Yeller, hey? Come 
on and let’s see you keep up with a yeller 


? 


man, then! 
“Hey!” roared Mahaffey, but the two 
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kept on, step by step, side by side, ad- 
vancing into danger. 

With a bellow of rage Mahaffey ran 
down the shed. It was blisteringly hot 
where they stood. He reached in be- 
tween them, snapped shut the shut-off in 
the nozzle to keep the hose from “snak- 
ing’ too much when it was free, and 
then catching Finan by the collar he 
sent him hurtling back; after which he 
leaped at Boyle and sent him reeling 
back after Finan. 

“So you’re the two, hey?” roared Ma- 
haffey. 

Finan, who had flopped to his knees, 
staggered up. 

“He’s kep’ a-tauntin’ me with bein’ 
yeller since I flinched when the soda 
tanks blew up at the Kaler Drug Store 
fire. He done it because I caught him 
takin’ a card off’n the bottom of the 
deck in coon-can and he wanted to get 
back at me.” 

“TI never took that card off the bottom. 
He was soreheadin’ over his luck and 
jumped on me for somethin’ I never 
done,” said Boyle. 

He eased the collar of his rubber coat 
where Mahaffey’s mighty fingers had 
gripped it. 

“He hadn't no call to say I was yel- 
ler. I'l] show him. I—” 

Mahaffey sprang forward. 

“Yeller!” he roared. “You're both of 
ye yeller. Any man’s yeller that'll lead 
another man into certain death, and the 
other feller’s just as yeller for not havin’ 
moral courage enough to throttle him 
and yank him back. There’s a pair of ye. 
And you've been usin’ your fists on each 
other in the house, ef? 

“I'll give the two of ye all the fist 
stuff ye want right here and now. Didn't 
I tell ye to keep back with that hose? 
Didn’t I? And because of yer little pri- 
vate grievances you go to disobeyin’ my 
orders.-I’ll learn ye—I’ll learn both of 
ye!” 

Mahaffey was a giant in strength, for 
all his years. He flew at Boyle. With a 
grunt Boyle went sailing into a far cor- 
ner of the shed. Then Mahaffey turned 
to Finan. Finan fared no better than 
Boyle 
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Boyle being up again, Mahaffey 
turned his attention to him; and then 
Finan having got dazedly to his feet, 
Mahaffey rushed in his direction. 

And as he fought, he was bellowing 
hoarsely at the pair. 

“Come on, come on! If ye think you’re 
fighters, make it interestin’ for me. Aw, 
this is too easy. Look out, Finan. You’re 
just goin’ to run into,that closet door 
again. What, got enough? So soon? 
You're a fine pair— a fine pair. Yeller, 
the two of ye, just like I said.” 

Finan was cringing in a corner ; Boyle 
was trying to get up off the floor after 
his last fall. He seemed to find great 
difficulty in so simple an operation. 

“Now, then,” roared Mahaffey, ‘this 
is a good time to settle the thing up. 
Go to it, and have it over for good and 
all. What? Ye neither of ye want to 
fight any more, not even together? Well, 
ye will—or else ye’ll shake hands here 
and now and let that be the end of 
he 

He stood back glaring at 
through the eddying smoke. 

Finan saw, or fancied he saw, a move- 
ment of the prostrate Boyle’s right 
hand. It was a tentative movement, «as 
if Boyle were extending it towards him 
awkwardly. Finan hobbled over and held 
out his own. 

“I guess Cap’s right,” said Boyle, 
reaching up for Finan’s paw. 

“Look how the end of the shed’s blaz- 
in’ now with no stream on it,” howled 
Mahaffey. ‘“Here’s some of the best 
bunch of smoke-eaters in the city lettin’ 
a fire do as it likes while they settles 
their little kid quarrels. Get after it! 
Sneak back that hose and open her up— 
back here where I told ye to stay! Get 
busy now!” 

Finan began drawing back the ‘ise. 
Boyle wobbled up and gripped the 
nozzle. 

“Got her?” Finan inquired of Boyle. 
“Feelin’ strong enough to hold her?” 

“I’m all right now, Andy, old hoss. 
Open her up!” said Boyle. 

Mahaffey, moving towards the shed 
door, grinned. He knew the discipline 
of 84 was safe again. 
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she was just five years of age 


Annie Adams Kiskadden, mother of America’s 
foremost actress, describes the babyhood and girl- 
hood of Maude Adams in the installment of her 
story of ‘“‘The Life of Maude Adams and Her 
Mother’”’ which appears in the August issue of The 
Green Book Magazine. In many ways this is the 
most fascinating installment of ‘‘The sweetest 
story ever told.’’ 








Don’t ever give way to that desire to 
try your hand at writing a light opera 


That is the advice of Rennold Wolf, who, with 
Channing Pollock, wrote the librettos for ‘‘ The 
Beauty Shop,”’ ‘‘The Red Widow,”’ and a number 
of other successes. Mr. Wolf tells of the trials 
and tribulations of the poor librettist with a lot of 
humor in an article in the August Green Book 
Magazine. 


“There is only one 
thing worse than 


a bad woman—as 
a man sees it 


‘*That is one of those 
unusual women who 
insists that her badness 
is not badness, since it 
is not badness in a 
man.’’ Which bit of 
philosophy is one of 
many striking views 
and statements making 
the article on ‘‘Unu- 
sual Women,”’ by Will- 
ette Kershaw, star of 

This photograph of Maude Adams at theage the Princess Players, 
of six is from the private collection of her one of the most notable 


mother. That collection has made possible the : 
illustration of these stories of the lifeof Miss features in the August 


Adams with picture after picture never Green Book Willette Kershaw 
printed before. Photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York 
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The truths that are never told about 
the stage 


come to the surface ina frank discus- 
sion between John Ten Eyck, the 
writer, and Maude Eburne, the ac- 
tress who, in the role of a Cockney 
servant, has made the big recent 
hit on Broadway. The talk is re- 
ported in full under the title of 
‘The Price of Success on the 
Stage,’’ in the August Green Book. 
There is more reality in this article 
than in anything about the theatre 
which has ever appeared in print. 


Lhoto- 
ff! hb 
n < cate 
raph mpany, 
flew York Ethel Grandin 


“A film star 
at twenty” 


ae 


Ethel Grandin “4 2 Ge 
got a job by be- —— 
ing right on the spot Maude Eburne 
when the job was ready, and she’s held it ever 
since by overcoming one set of odds after another. 
Her story, as she has told it to Monte M. Katterjohn 
for the August Green 


Photograph by 
White, New York 





Besides the 
twenty articles 
about plays and 
players there are 
eight pieces of 
fiction in the 
August issue of 
THE GREEN 
BOOK, and every 
one of them is 
distinctly worth 





while. 





Reuennmness 








Book, gives you a new 
line on life in “the 
movies.’’ 


Making Love- 
making Pay 


That is the title 
of a chatty story- 
article about 
William Courtenay 
which has been con- 
tributed to the August 
Green Book by Ada 
Patterson, who really 
is well acquainted with more 
stage folk than almost any 
writer in the United States. 
She has the faculty of making 
you feel that you know them, 
too, and that is exactly what 
she has accomplished in writing 
of the greatest stage lover of our 
generation. 


Photograph by 
Rose & Sands, 
New York 
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For him to believe wholly and unques- 
tioned Josephine’s confession was like 
asking him to believe that da Vinci’s 
masterpiece hanging in the big room 
had been painted by a blind man. In 
her he had embodied all that he had ever 
dreamed of as pure and beautiful in a 
woman, and the thought came now: 
Had Josephine, for some tremendous 
reason known only to herself and Jean, 
tried to destroy his great love for her 
by revealing herself in a light that was 
untrue ? 

Instantly he told himself that this 
could not be so. If he believed in Jose- 
phine at all, he must believe that she 
had told him the truth. And he did be- 
lieve, in spite of the whispering doubt. 
He felt that he could not sleep until he 
had seen Josephine alone. In her room 
John Adare had interrupted them a min- 
ute too soon. In spite of the mysterious 
and unsettling events of the night@his 
heart still beat with the wild and joy- 
ous hope that had come with J osephine’s 
surrender to his arms and lips. 

Instead of accepting the confession 
of her misfortune as the final barrier 
between them, he had taken it as the 
key that had unlocked the chains of her 
bondage. If she had told him the truth 
— if this were that which separated them, 
she belonged to him; and he wanted to 
tell her this again before he slept, and 
hear from her lips the words that would 
give her to him forever. 

Despairing of this, he opened’the door 
to his room. 


CHAPTER XI 


CARCELY had he crossed the thresh- 

hold when an exclamation of sur- 
prise rose to Philip’s lips. A few minutes 
before, he had left his room even un- 
comfortably warm. A cold draught of 
air struck his face now, and the light 
was out. He remembered that he had 
left the lamp burning. He groped his 


way through the darkness to the table 
before he lighted a match. 

As he touched the flame to the wick 
he glanced toward the window. It was 
open. A film of snow had driven through 
and settled upon the rug under it. Re- 
placing the chimney he took a step or 
two toward the window. Then he 
stopped, and stared at the floor. Some 
one had entered his room through the 
open window and had gone to the door 
opening into the hall. At each step had 
fallen a bit of snow, and close to the 
door was a space of the bare floor soppy 
and stained. At that point the intruder 
had stood for- some moments without 
moving. 

For several seconds Philip stared 
at these evidences of a prowling vis- 
itor, without making a move himself. It 
was not without a certain thrill of un- 
easiness that he went to the window and 
closed it. It did not take him long to 
assure himself that nothing in the room 
had been touched. He could find no 
other marks of feet except those which 
led directly from the window to the 
door, and this fact was sufficient proof 
that whoever had visited his room had 
come as a listener and a spy and not as 
a thief. 

It occurred to Philip now that he had 
found his door unlatched and slightly 
ajar when he entered. That the eaves- 
dropper had seen them in the hall and 
had possibly overheard a part of their 
conversation, he was quite certain from 
the fact that the window had been left 
open in a hurried flight. 

For some time the impulse was strong 
in him to acquaint both Josephine and 
her father with what had happened, and 
with Jean Croisset’s apparent treachery. 
He did not need to ask himself if it was 
the half-breed who had stolen into his 
room. He was as certain of that as he 
was of the identity of the face he had 
seen at the window some time before. 
And yet something held him from com- 
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Photography’s a pleasure with the 


Premo Film Pack 


To load, open back of camera or adapter, drop in 
pack and it’s done. 


To change films for successive exposures, merely pull 
out successive paper tabs as shown in the illustration. 


Films are from the same stock as the famous East- 
man N.C., they offer the advantage of tank develop- 
ment, and the Premo Film Pack is the only method 
which permits the removal of one or more films for 
development at any time, without waiting until the 
entire twelve are exposed. 

The Premo Film Pack loads in daylight in Premo Film Cameras, 
or, by means of a Premo Film Pack Adapter, in any plate cam- 


era. Fully described in the Premo catalogue, a copy of which 
may be had at any dealer’s, or we will. mail it direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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municating these events of the night to 
the master of Adare House and the 
girl. He was becoming more and more 
convinced that there existed an unac- 
countable and mysterious undercurrent 
of tragic possibilities at Adare House 
of which Josephine was almost igno- 
rant, and her father entirely so. Jose- 
phine’s motherhood and the secret she 
was guarding were not the only things 
that were clouding his mental horizon 
now. There was something else. And he 
believed that Jean was the key to the 
situation. 

He felt a clammy chill creep over him 
as he asked himself how closely Jean 
Jacques Croisset himself was associated 
with the girl he loved. It was a thought 
that almost made him curse himself for 
giving it birth. And yet it clung to him 
like a grim and haunting specter that he 
would have crushed if he could. Jose- 
phine’s confession of motherhood had 
not made him love her less. In those ter- 
rible moments when she had bared her 
soul to him, his own soul had suffered 
none of the revulsion with which he 
might have sympathized in others. It 
was as if she had fallen at his feet, flut- 
tering in the agony of a terrible wound ; 
as if she had been hurt for him to 
cherish in his greater strength — such 
was his love. And the thought that Jean 
loved her, and that a jealousy darker 
than night was burning all that was 
human out of his breast, was a possibil- 
ity which Philip found unpleasant to 
admit to himself. 

So deeply was he absorbed in these 
thoughts that he forgot any immediate 
danger that might be threatening him- 
self. He passed and repassed the win- 
dow, smoking his pipe, and fighting with 
himself to hit upon some other tangible 
reason for Jean’s unexpected change of 
heart. He could not forget his first im- 
pression of the dark-faced half-breed, 
nor the grip in which they had pledged 
their fealty. He had accepted Jean as 
one of ten thousand—a man he would 
have trusted to the ends of the earth, 
and yet he recalled moments now when 
he had seen strange fires smoldering 
far back in the forest man’s eyes. The 
change in Jean alone he felt that he 
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might have diagnosed, but almost simul- 
taneously with his discovery of this 
change he had met Adare’s wife—and 
she had puzzled him even more than the 
half-breed. 

Restlessly he moved to his door again, 
opened it, and looked down the hall. 
The door to Josephine’s room was closed, 
and he re-entered his room. For a mo- 
ment he stood facing the window. In 
the same instant there came the report 
of a rifle and the crashing of glass. A 
shower of shot-like particles struck his 
face. He heard a dull smash behind him, 
and then a stinging, red-hot pain shot 
across his arm, as if a whiplash had 
seared his naked flesh. He heard the 
shot, the crashing glass, the strike of the 
bullet behind him, before he felt the 
pain—before he reeled back toward the 
wall. His heel caught in a rug and he 
fell. He knew that he was not badly 
hurt, but he crouched low, and with his 
right hand he drew his automatic and 
leveled it at the window. 

Never in his life had his blood leaped 
more quickly through his body than it 
did nd&v. It was not merely excitement 
—the knowledge that he had been close 
to death, and had escaped. From out of 
the darkness Jean Croisset had shot at 
him like a coward. He did not feel the 
burn of the scratch on his arm as he 
jumped to his feet. Once more he ran 
swiftly through the hall. At the end 
door he looked back. Apparently the 
shot had not alarmed the occupants of 
Josephine’s room, to whom the report of 
a rifle—even at night—held no special 
significance. 

Another moment and Philip was out- 
side. It had stopped snowing, and the 
clouds were drifting away from under 
the moon. Crouched low, his pistol level 
at his side, he ran swiftly in the direc- 
tion from which the shot must have 
come. The moon revealed the dark edge 
of the forest a hundred yards away, and 
he was sure that his attempted murderer 
had stood somewhere between Adare 
House and the timber when he fired. He 
was not afraid of a second shot. Even 
caution was lost in his mad desire to 
catch Jean red-handed and choke a con- 
fession of several things from his lips. 
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There Is Beauty 


OWEVER beau- 

tiful you may be, 
you cannot afford to 
neglect your skin. 
However plain you may be, 
you should not miss the pos- 
sibilities for beauty and skin 
health in the regular use of 


Ingram'’s 


i Milkweed 
Cream 
50c and $1.00 at sronts 


Preserves Good Compl: Improves Bad Complexions 


Its use overcomes skin disorders and sallowness, as well 
as undue redness, sunburn and freckles. 

Send us 2c postage to cover the cost of mailing and 
receive free a sample of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola 
Souveraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also Zodenta Tooth Powder. 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
j Established 1885 
Windsor, Canada 46 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S. A 
Ingram's Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
Powdered Perfection for the Complexion. Four shades: pink, 
white, flesh and brunette. Price, 50c at drug stores 
or by mail, postpaid. 
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in the parchment lined tin is the 
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fresh fish— cooked, perfectly seasoned and 
ready for instant use; absolutely without pre- 
ervative and guaranteed to keep perfectly 
in any climate and any weather. 
Have some always in the house—it’s so easy to prepare 
Codfish Bails, Creamed Fish 
Fish Hash, Fish Chowder 
and many other wholesome dishes. Ideal for these 
hot days. 
If cer’ i e and ten cents 
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Burnham & Morrill Coe., 2! Water St., Portland, Me. 
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If Jean had suddenly risen out of the 
snow Philip would not have used his 
pistol unless forced to do so. He wanted 
to be hand to hand with the treacherous 
half-breed, and his breath came in pant- 
ing eagerness as he ran. 

Suddenly he stopped short. He had 
struck the trail. Here Croisset had stood, 
fifty yards from his window, when he 
fired. The snow was beaten down, and 
from the spot his retreating footsteps 
led toward the forest. Like a dog Philip 
followed the trail. The first timber was 
thinned by the axe, and the moon lighted 
up the white spaces ahead of him. He 
was half across to the darker wall of the 
spruce when his heart gave a sudden 
jump. He heard the snarl of a dog, the 
lash of a whip, a man’s low voice curs- 
ing the beast he was striking. The 
sounds came from the dense cover of the 
spruce, and told him that Jean was not 
looking for immediate pursuit. He 
slipped in among the shadows quietly, 
and a few steps brought him to a smaller 
open space where a few trees had been 
cut. In this little clearing a slim, dark 
figure of a man was straightening out 
the tangled traces of a sledge-team. 

Philip could not see his face, but it 
was Jean’s figure, Jean’s movement, his 
low, sharp voice as he spoke to the dogs. 
Man and huskies were not twenty steps 
from him. With a tense breath Philip 
replaced his pistol in its holster. He did 
not want to kill, and he possessed a 
proper respect for the hair-trigger mech- 
anism of his automatic. In the fight he 
anticipated with Jean, the weapon would 
be safer in its holster than in his hand. 
Jean was at present unarmed, except for 
his hunting knife. His rifle leaned 
against a tree, and in another moment 
Philip was between the gun and the 
half-breed. 

One of the sledge dogs betrayed him. 
At its low and snarling warning, the 
half-breed whirled about with the alert- 
ness of a lynx, and he was half-ready 
when Philip launched himself at his 
throat. They went down free of the 
dogs, the forest man under. One of Phil- 
ip’s hands had reached his enemy’s 
throat, but with a swift movement of 
his arm the half-breed wrenched it off 
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and slipped out from nder his assail- 
ant with the agility of an eel. Both were 
on their feet in an instant, facing each 
other in the tiny moonlit arena a dozer: 
feet from the silent and watchful dogs 

Even now Philip could not see the 
half-breed’s features, because of a hood 
drawn closely about the man’s face. Th: 
“breed”? had made no effort to draw a 
weapon, and Philip flung himself upon 
him again. Thus in open battle his 
greater physical strength and advantag: 
of fifty pounds in weight would hav 
won for Philip. But the forest man’s 
fighting is filled with the elusive er 
mine’s trickery and the lithe quickness 
of the big fur-padded cat of the trap- 
lines. 

The half-breed made no effort to 
evade Philip’s assault. He met the shock 
of attack fairly, and went down with 
him. But this time his back was to the 
watchful semi-circle of dogs, and with 
a sharp, piercing command he pitched 
back among them, dragging Philip with 
him. Too late Philip realized what the 
cry meant. He tried to fling himself out 
of reach of the threatening fangs, and 
freed one hand to reach for his pistol 
This saved him from the dogs, but gave 
the half-breed his opportunity. Again h« 
was on his feet, the butt of his dog-whij 
in his hand. As the moonlight glinted on 
the barrel of the. automatic, he brought 
the whip down with a crash on Philip’s 
head—and then again, and again, and 
Philip pitched backward into the snow. 

He was not wholly unconscious. He 
knew that as soon as he had fallen, the 
half-breed had turned again to the dogs. 
He could hear him as he straightened 
out the traces. In a subconscious sort of 
way, Philip wondered why he did not 
take advantage of his opportunity and 
finish what he had failed to do with the 
bullet through the window. Philip heard 
him run back for his gun, and tried to 
struggle to his knees. Instead of the shot 
he half expected, there came the low 
“Hoosh—hoosh—marche!”’ of the for 
est man’s voice. Dogs and sledge moved 
Philip fought himself up and swayed on 
his knees, staring after the retreating 
shadows. He saw his automatic in the 
snow and crawled to it. It was another 
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minute before he could stand on his feet, 
and then he was dizzy. He staggered to 
a tree and for a space leaned against it. 

It was some minutes before he was 
steady enough to walk, and by that time 
he knew that it would be futile to pur- 
sue the half-breed and his swift-footed 
dogs, weakened and half dressed as he 
was. Slowly he returned to Adare House, 
cursing himself for not having used his 
pistol to compel Jean’s surrender. He 
acknowledged that he had been a fool, 


and that he had deserved what he got. 
The hall was still empty when he re- 
entered it. His adventure had roused no 
one, and with a feeling of relief he went 
to his room. 

If the walls had fallen about his ears 
he could not have received a greater 
shock than when he entered through the 
door. 

Seated in a chair close to the table, 
looking at him calmly as he entered, was 
Jean Jacques Croisset ! 


The next installment of ‘“God’s Country—and the Woman’’ 
will be in the September Red Book, on sale August 22nd. 
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Henry would read about the divorce 
and the name “Sabine Delburg” in the 
paper too, and would then know every- 
thing, even if Sabine had not already 
informed him. But he almost thought 
she must have done so, because he had 
had no word lately from his old friend. 
Thus the time went on for all of them, 
and none but the priest felt any pre- 
monition that Christmas would certainly 
bring a climax in all of their fates. 

Lord Fordyce had hardly ever spent 
this season away from his mother, who 
was a very old lady now, and deeply 
devoted to him; but the imperative de- 
sire to be near his adored overcame any 
other feeling, and he, with the Princess 
and her son and father, was due to arrive 
at Héronac on the day before Christmas 
Eve. 

He ran across Michael at the Ritz 
the night before he left Paris. They 
were both dining with parties, and nod- 
ded across the room, and then after- 
wards in the hall had a few words. 

“To-morrow I am going down to 
Héronac, Michael,” Henry said. “Where 
do you intend to spend the festive sea- 
son? Here, I suppose?” 

“Yes, it is as good as anywhere,” 
Michael returned. “I felt I could: not 
stand the whole thing at Arranstoun. | 


have been away from England so long, 
I must get used to these old anniver- 
saries again gradually. Here one is 
free.” 

They looked into each other’s faces 
and Henry noticed that Michael had not 
quite got his old exuberant expression 
of the vivid joy of life—he was paler 
and even a little haggard, if so splendid 
a creature could look that! 

“I suppose he has been going the pace 
over here,” Henry thought, and won- 
dered why Michael’s manner should be 
a little constrained. Then they shook 
hands with their usual cordiality and 
said good-night. And Michael prepared 
to go on to a supper party with a feeling 
of wild rebellion in his heart. The sight 
of his old friend and the knowledge 
that he was on his way to join Sabine 
drove him almost mad again. 

“T suppose they will be formally en- 
gaged soon after New Year's. I wonder 
how my little girl is bearing it—if she is 
half as miserable as I am, God comfort 
her!” he cried to himself ; and then he 
felt he could not stand Miss Daisy Van 
der Horn, and getting into his motor he 
told the chauffeur to drive into the Bois 
instead of to the supper. 

Here among the dark trees he could 
think. It was all perfectly impossible ; 
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no happiness could possibly come to 
Henry either — unless he succeeded in 
consoling Sabine after she were his 
wife. And this was perhaps the bitterest 
thought of all—that she should ever be 
consoled as Henry’s wife. 

Then the extreme strangeness of 
Henry’s still being in ignorance of his 
and Sabine’s relations struck him. She 
had evidently not yet had the courage 
to tell the truth, and so the thing would 
come as a shock—and what would hap- 
pen then? Who coulg say? In any case, 
Henry could not feel he had not come 
up to the scratch. Would Sabine ever 
tell Henry the whole story? He felt sure 
she would not. But how could things be 
expected to go on with the years? It 
was all unthinkable, now that it had 
come so close. 

At last, after about half an 
reviewing of circumstances, he controlled 
himself sternly and told his chauffeur to 
drive back. If he were left alone any 
longer he felt he could not possibly bear 
the picture which would recur to his 
mental vision. 


hour’s 


It was about five o’clock on the next 
afternoon that the Princess and her 
party arrived at Héronac. Sabine was 
waiting for them in the great hall, and 
greeted them with feverish delight, but 
Henry’s worshipping eyes took in at 
once the fact that she was greatly 
changed. She made a tremendous fuss 
over Girolamo, for whom a most sumptu- 
ous tea had been prepared in his own 
nursery. Henry thought how sweet she 
was with children and how divinely 
happy they would be in the future, when 
they had little ones of their own! 

But what had altered his beloved? 
Her face had lost its baby outline, it 
seemed, and her violet eyes were full 
of deep shadows. He must find all this 
out for himself, directly they could be 
alone. 

This chance, however, did not seem 
likely to be vouchsafed to him, for on 
the plea of having “such heaps to talk 
over with Moravia,” Sabine accompanied 
that lady to her room and did not ap- 
pear again until they were all assem- 
bled in the big sa/on for dinner. 

The Lady of Héronac had hardly been 
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able to control herself as she waited for 
her guests’ arrival, and felt that to rush 
at Girolamo would be her only hope. 
For that morning the post had brought 
the news that the divorce would be 
granted by the end of January, and she 
would be free! She had felt very faint 
as she had read Mr. Parsons’ letter. No 
matter how one might be expecting an 
axe to fall, when it does the shock must 
be immense. 

Then over her had crept a fierce re- 
sentment against Henry. Why should 
she be sacrificed to htm? He was forty 
years old, and had lived his life; and 
she was young, and had not yet really 
begun to enjoy hers. How would she 
be able to bear it; or even to act com- 
plaisance when every fiber of her being 
was turning in mad desire to Michael, 
her love? 

Then her sense of justice resumed its 
sway. Henry at least was not to blame— 
no one was to blame but her own self. 
And as she had proudly agreed with 
Michael that everyone must come up to 
the scratch, she must fulfill her part. 


The report of the case would be in 
the Scotch papers, and Michael Arrans- 


toun being such a person of conse- 
quence, it would probably be announced 
in the English journals too, and Henry 
would see it. She could delay no longer ; 
he must be told the truth in the next 
few days. 

While Sabine and Moravia talked in 
the latter’s room, Moravia was full of 
discomfort and anxiety. Her much loved 
friend appeared so strange. She seemed 
to speak feverishly, to be trying to keep 
the conversation upon the lightest sub 
jects ; and when Moravia asked her how 
the divorce was going, she put the ques 
tion aside and said that they would speak 
of tiresome things like that when Christ 
mas was over. 

“But,” explained the Princess, “I 
don’t call it at all tiresome. It means 
your freedom, Sabine, and that you will 
be able to marry Henry. He absolutely 
worships the ground you tread on, and 
if anything had gone wrong, I think it 
would simply kill him.” 

“Ves, I know,” returned Sabine. 
“That thought is with me day and 
night.” 
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“What do you mean, darling?” 

“IT mean that Henry’s love frightens 
me, Morry. How shall I ever be able 
to live up to being the ideal creature 
that he thinks | am?” And Sabine gave 
a forced laugh. 

“You are not a bad sort, you know,” 
the Princess told her. “A man would 
be very hard to please if he was not 
quite satisfied with you!” 

Moravia’s own pain about the whole 
thing never clouded her sense of justice. 
Henry’s love for her friend had been 
manifest from the very beginning, so 
she had never had any illusions or doubt 
about it; and if she had been so weak 
and foolish as to allow herself to fall 
in love with him, she must bear it and 
not be mean. 

“I—hope I shall satisfy him,” Sabine 
sighed, “but I do not know. What does 
satisfy a man? Tell me, Moravia—you 
who understand them.” 

“It depends upon the man.” And the 
Princess looked thoughtful. “I . know 
now that if I had been clever I could 
have satisfied Girolamo for ages, by 
appearing to be always just a little out 
of his reach, so as to keep his hunting 
instinct alive. When a man is a very 
strong, passionate creature like that, it 
is the only way—make him scheme to get 
you to be lovely to him, make him wait, 
and never be sure if you are going to 
let him kiss you or no; and if you adore 
him really yourself, Aide it, and let him 
feel always that he has to use his wits 
and all his charms to keep you. Oh! I 
could have been so happy if I had 
known these things in time!” 

“Yes, Morry, but Henry is not—like 
that. How must I satisfy him?” 

Moravia lay back in her chair and 
discoursed meditatively. 

“It is only the very noblest natures in 
men that women can be perfectly frank 
with, and as good and kind and tender 
as they feel they would like to be. Lord 
Fordyce is one of these. You could load 
him with devotion and love, and he 
would never take advantage of you; but 
just to satisfy him, Sabine, you need only 
be you, I expect!” And she looked fondly 
at her friend. “Though, darling, I tell 
you, if you were too nice to him, even 
he would turn upon you some day, prob- 
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ably. No woman can afford to be really 
devoted to a man; they can’t help being 
mean; can’t help immediately thinking 
the poor thing is of less consequence to 
pleaje than some capricious cat they 
cannot obtain!” 

Sabine nodded, and Moravia went on. 
“But you need not fear! Henry will 
adore you always — because’ you really 
don’t care ;” and she sighed a little bit- 
terly at the contrariness of things. 

“It is good not to care, then?” 

“Yes, I think so; for happiness in a 
home, the woman ought always to love 
the less.” 

“Well, we shall be very happy, then.” 
And Sabine echoed Moravia’s sigh. 

“Just think!” Moravia, who had do- 
mestic instincts, now went on, in spite 
of the personal anguish she was feeling 
about her own love for Henry. “You 
may have the happiness soon of being 
the mother of a lovely little son like 
Girolamo!” 

Sabine stiffened all over, and an ex- 
pression of horrified repugnance and dis- 
may grew in her face. She drew in her 
breath with a little gasp. She had not 
faced this thought before, and she could 
not bear it now. She got up quickly, 
saying she must dress. 

Moravia looked after her, full of 
wonder and forebodings for Henry. 
What happiness could he expect if the 
woman he adored felt like that! 


CHAPTER XX 


HRISTMAS EVE— 
or rather, the day 
before Christmas— 
was particularly 
frosty and _ bright. 
The sun poured 
through Sabine’s 
windows when 
woke, but her heart 
was heavy as lead. 
She had not had a 
single word alone 
with Henry the 
night before; and 
she knew the 
dreaded (éte-d-téte 
must come. He 

came to her sitting-room about half-past 


she 
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ten, his face full of radiance and love. 
She had always steadfastly refused to 
take any presents from him, but he had 
had the most beautiful flowers sent 
from Paris for her, and they had just 
arrived. She was taking them out of 
their box herself. This made a pretext 
for her to express delighted thanks, and 
for a little she played her part so well 
that all Henry’s doubts were set at rest. 

He helped her to put all the lovely 
‘blooms into vases. All the while he 
talked to her lovingly and soothingly, 
until Sabine could have screamed aloud. 
If he would only be disagreeable or un- 
kind! 

At last, among the giant violets they 
came upon one bunch of white ones. 
These she took and separated, and, mak- 
ing them into two, she stuck one into 
her belt and gave Henry the other to 
put into his coat. 

“Wont you fasten them in for me, 
dearest ?” he said, his whole countenance 
full of love. 

She came nearer, and with hasty fin- 
gers put the flowers into his buttonhole. 

The temptation was too great for 
Henry. He put his arm round her and 
drew her to his side, while he bent and 
kissed her sweet red mouth. 

She did not resist him or start away, 
but she grew white as death, and he 
was conscious that, as he clasped her 
close, a repressed shudder ran through 
her whole frame. 

With a little cry of anguish he put 
her from him, and searched with mis- 
erable eyes for some message in her 
face. But her lids were lowered and her 
lips were quivering with some pain. 

“My darling, what is it? Sabine, you 
shrank from me! What does it mean?” 

“Tt means—nothing, Henry.” And the 
poor child tried to smile. “Only that I 
am very foolish and silly, and I do not 
believe I like caresses—much.” And 
then, to make things sound more light, 
she went on: “You see, I have had so 
few of them in my life. You must be 
patient with me until I learn to—under- 
stand.” 

Of course he would be patient, he as- 
sured her, and asked her to forgive him 
if he had been brusque. He caught at 
any gossamer thread to stifle the obvious 
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thought that if she loved him ever so 
little he would not have to accustom 
her to caresses ; she would long ago have 
been willing to learn all of their mean- 
ings in his arms. And this was only the 
second time during their acquaintance 
that she had even let him kiss her! 

But of her own free will she now 
came and leaned her head against his 
shoulder. 

“Henry,” she pleaded, “I am not real- 
ly as I know you think I am—a gentle 
and loving woman. There are all sorts 
of fierce sides in my character. I do 
nét know that I shall ever be able to 
make you happy. I am sure I shall not 
unless you will be contented with very 
little.” 

“The smallest tip of your finger is 
more precious to me than all the world, 
darling!” he protested with heat. “I will 
be patient. I will be anything you wish. 
I will not even touch you again until 
you give me leave. Oh! I adore you so— 
Sabine, I will bear anything if only you 
do not mean that you want to gend me 
away.” 

The anguish and fond worship in his 
face wrung her heart. She started from 
him; then, returning, she held out her 
arms, while she cried with a pitiful gasp, 
almost as of a sob in her throat: 

“Yes—take me and kiss me—kiss me 
until I don’t feel!—I mean, until I feel 
—Henry, you said you would make me 
forget !”’ 

He encircled her within his arm and 
led her to a sofa, murmuring over and 
over every vow of love; and here he sat 
by her and kissed her and caressed her to 
his heart’s content, while she remained 
apparently passive but still as white as 
the violets in her dress. At last she could 
bear no more, but disengaging herself 
from his arms she slipped to the floor, 
and there sat upon a low footstool, with 
her back to the fire, shivering as though 
with icy cold. 

Lord Fordyce’s instincts were too fine 
not to realize something of the meaning 
of this scene. Although not greatly 
learned in the ways of women, he had 
kissed them before in his life, and none 
had received his caresses like that. But 
since she did not repulse him, he must 
not despair. She perhaps was, as she said, 
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unused to fond dalliance, and he must 
be more controlled, and wait. So with 
an inward sense of pain and chill in 
his heart, he set himself to divert her 
otherwise, talking of the books which 
they both loved; and so at last, when 
Nicholas announced that déjeuner was 
ready, some color and animation had 
come back to her face. 

But when she was alone in her room 
she wailed fiercely: 

“T cannot bear it again! I feel an ut- 
terly degraded wretch.” 

At breakfast the Pere Anselme 
watched her intently. He felt that some- 
thing extra had disturbed her. And 
afterwards, as he went towards the vil- 
lage, he communed with himself, his 
kind heart torn with the deep-seated look 
of resignation in the eyes of his -lady 
d’ Héronac. 

“She is too young to be made to suf- 
fer it,” he said, half aloud. “The good 
God cannot ask so much as a price for 
willfulness; and if this man has grown 
as distasteful to her as her face seems 
to suggest, nothing but misery could 
come.” It was all very cruel to the 
Englishman, no doubt, but where was 
the wisdom of letting two people suffer? 

No gentleman should accept such a 
sacrifice. If Lord Fordyce did not real- 
ize for himself that something had 
changed things, it must be that he, Gas- 
ton d’Héronac, the Pére Anselme, must 
intervene. It might be very fine and 
noble to stick to one’s word, but it be- 
came quixotic if to do so could only 
bring misery to oneself and one’s mate! 

The good priest stalked on to his 
presbytére, and then to his church, to 
see that all should be ready for réveil- 
Jon that night, and he was returning to 
the Chateau to tea—where he met Henry 
taking a walk. Henry greeted the Pére 
Anselme gladly. The old priest’s culti- 
vated mind was always a source of de- 
light to him. So he turned back and 
walked with him into the garden and 
along by the sea wall. 

“Madame Howard does not look quite 
well, Father,” he remarked, after they 
had pulled some modern philosophies to 
pieces, and there had been a pause. “She 
is so nervous—what is the cause of it, 
do you know? Perhaps this place does 
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not suit her in the, winter. It is so very 
cold.” 

“Yes, it is cold—but that is not the 
reason.” And the Pére Anselme drew 
closer his old black cloak. ‘“There are 
other and stronger causes for the state 
in which we find the Dame Sabine.” 

Henry peered into his face anxiously 
in the gray light—it was four o'clock ; 
the day would soon be gone. He. knew 
that these words contained ominous 
meaning, and his voice was rather un- 
steady as he asked: 

“What are the reasons, Father? Please 
tell me if you are at liberty to do so. 
To me, the welfare of this dear lady is 
all that matters in life.” 

The curé of Heéronac cleared 
throat, and then he said gently: 

“T spoke once before to you about the 
cinders and asked whether they were 
still red. That is what causes her to be 
restless—she has found out that they are 
still alight.” 

Lord Fordyce was a brave man, but 
he grew pale. It seemed that suddenly 
all the fears which his heart had shel- 
tered, though it would not own them as 
facts, were rising before him like giant 
skeletons concrete and distinct. 

“But the divorce is going well,” he 
exclaimed. ‘She told me so last night; 
she will be free sometime in January, 
and will then be my wife.” 

His happiness should not be torn from 
him without a desperate fight. 

The priest’s voice was sad as he an- 
swered : 

“That is so. She will, no doubt, be 
ready to marry you whenever you ask; 
it is for you to demand of yourself 
whether you will accept her sacrifice.” 

“Sacrifice! I would never dream of 
any sacrifice. It is unthinkable, Father!” 

Henry, in anguish, stopped and looked 
full at the priest. 

“Her happiness is all that I care for 
—surely you know this—but what has 
caused this change? Has she seen her 
husband again? I—” Henry stopped; 
a sense of stupefaction set in. What 
could it all mean? 

“We have never spoken upon the mat- 
ter,” the priest answered.him. “I can 
not say, but I think—yes, she has cer 
tainly come under his influence again. 


his 
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The Army Man’s Tobacco 


The army man is a great lover of tobacco. And he likes his 
tobacco in a rich, pleasing, tasty form. On the drill ground he 
'| gets this pleasure by chewing PIPER Heidsieck. It is neat and 
convenient and—it hits the spot of supreme tobacco satisfaction. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 





Have you ever tried chewing? If We select only the finest mellow 
you haven’t—try “PIPER.” It willbe leaves of the cream of the season’s 
a revelation to you. crop; and our workmen are experts at 

If you are a chewer already, begin blending the richness through the plug. 


chewing “PIPER” now. You will find 
that the justly famous “Champagne The New 5c Pocket Plug 


Flavor” brings delight that no other is neat, handy—wrapped in foil. This 
tobacco can give. . keeps the tobacco clean, sweetand full 
“PIPER” is as pure as a pure food, Of favor. Fits easily in vest pocket. 


Send 10 cents and we will send a full-size 10-cent cut of “PIPER” and a hand- 
FREE some leather pouch FREE, anywhere in the U.S. Also a little folder telling 
about PIPER Heidsieck tobacco. The tobacco, the pouch and mailing expenses 
will cost us 20 cents and we are glad to spend the money to get you to try “PIPER.” We 
know that once you have started, you will become a permanent friend of this wonderfully 


wholesome, healthfuland satisfying tobacco. In writing please give name ofyour tobacco dealer. 
Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from 5c up—also in handy 10c tin boxes 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, Room 1167, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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830 THE MAN AND 
Have you never searched in your mind, 
monsieur, to ask yourself who this hus- 
band could be?” 


“No! How should I have done so? 
] have never been in America in my 
life.” And then Henry's haggard eves 


caught a look in the old priest’s face. 
“My God!” he cried. agony in his voice, 


“What are the reasons, Father? Piease tell me if you are at liberty to do so. 
The cure of Heronac cleared his throat, and then he said gently: 


lady is all that matters in lif.” 





THE MOMENT 


“It is Michael 
with a moan. 

“We know nothing for certain,” pro- 
claimed the Pére Anselme. “But the 
alteration began from this young man’s 
visit. That is why I warned you to ascer- 
tain the truth of her feelings before 
going further—to save you pain.” 


Arranstoun !"" he said 


i 





Airs 


its. aoe | 


To me the welfare of this dear 


“I spoke once before to you about the cinders and asked whether they were still red. That 
is what causes her to be restless—she has found out that they are still alight.” 


“vou would suggest that it is some one 
I may know!” 


“IT suggest nothing. monsieur. I make 


my own deductions from events. Will 
you not do the same?” 
Henry covered his eves. Reason 


seemed slipping; then, like a flash which 
cleared his brain, the reality struck him. 


Henry staggered to the wall of the 
summer-house. His face was ashen-gray 
in the afternoon’s dying light. 

“Oh, how hopelessly blind I 
been !” 

The priest’s eves were full of pity as 
he answered : 

“We may both have made mistakes. 


have 
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If it isw’t 
an [astman, 
it isn't 


a Kodak. 





The New No. 1A 
KODAK Jr. 


thin, compact, convenient camera of high efficiency. The 
shape of the pictures is rectangular (2% x 414 inches), and 
pleasingly suited to landscapes and home portraits. 

Choice of meniscus achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear lens; 
has new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable release, for time 
and bulb exposures, and speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a 
second; improved back for quick reloading; automatic focusing 
lock; collapsible reversible finder and two tripod sockets. Uses 
Kodak Film cartridges of six and twelve exposures, loading and 


unloading in daylight. 





$ 9.00 
11.00 


Price, with meniscus achromatic lens, 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 


Free catalogue at your dealer's, or by mat, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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You are more aware of the circum- 
stances than I am. The Seigneur of 


Arranstoun is the only man she has scen 
here besides yourself. You perhaps know 
hom she met in England. or Paris?” 


‘It is Michacl Arranstoun.” Elenry 


W 


said in a voice strangled and altered 
with suffering. “I see every link in the 
chain—but, oh, God! why have v de 
ceived me? What can it mean? What 


hideous, fiendish cruelty! And Michael 


was my old friend.” 


A wild rage and resentment con- 
vulsed him. Hle felt that he wished to 
+ ! 1 


kill both these traitors, who had tricked 
him and destroved his beliefs and his 
happiness. Ghastly thoughts that thea 
might be further disclosures of on 
shame ful decept ons to come shook | 
And then the priest said something in 
his grave, quict voice whicl 
stunned him. 

“Has it been done in cruelty, my son: 
Vou must examine well the facts before 


vou assert that. You must not forget 
that whoever the husband may be, he 
has consented to divorce her, and she is 


now going to give herself to vou. Is 
that cruelty, my son? Or is it a fine 
keeping to a given word? It looks to me 
more like a noble sacrifice, unless the 
Seigneur of Arranstoun was aware be- 
une here that Madame 


fore he ever « 
Howard was his wife.” 

Lord Fordvee controlled himself. 
This thing must be thought out. 

“No, Michael could not have known 
it. He even laughed over the name 
when I told it to him. and said he had 
a scrapegrace cousin out in Arizona and 
wondered if the husband could be the 
same—”’ 

Then further recollections came with 
a frightful stab of anguish, crushing all 
anger and leaving only a sensation of 
it his friend 





pain, for he remembered tl 
had given him his word of honor tha 
he would not interfere with hi 

love-making—and, indeed, would 
him in every way he could. even to 
lending him Arranstoun for the honey- 
moon! That letter of his, too, when he 
had gone from Héronac, saving in it 
casually he hoped that he, Henry, 
thought that he had played the game! 
Yes, it was all perfectly plain. Michael 


831 THE MAN AND THE MOMENT 


had come there in all innocence, and 
ld not be blamed. 

He remembered numbers of things 
unnoticed at the time: his own talk with 
Sabine when he had discussed Michael’s 
and this brought him up sud- 
ver side of the question. Why, 
ven’s name. had she not told him 
the truth at once? Why had she pre- 

to recognize Michael? For, 
mvever Michael might have. started, 
nee he, Henry, was not looking at him, 





Sabine, into whose face he had been 
vazing all the while. had shown no 
faintest recognition of him. What a 
superb actress she must be! Or perhaps, 
having only seen him those two times 
in her life for t 


really did not recognize him then. 


iose short moments, she 





Phe whole th Was so staggering 
that for 1 time his brain almost 
refused to thin 


“She had only seen him for such a 
vhile—they parted immediately 
ifter the wedding; it was merely an 
empty ceremony, vou know. Why, then, 
should she have had any haunting mem- 
ories of him?” 

Phe Pére Anselme avoided answering 
this question by asking another. 

“You know that the Seigneur of 
Arranstoun was wedded, it would seem. 
Ilow was that?’ 

Then Henry told him the outline of 
Michacl’s story, and the cruel irony of 
fate in having made him himself! leave 
\rranstoun before seeing Sabine, struck 
them both. 

“What can her reasons have been for 
not telling me all this time. Father?” 
the unhappy man asked at last, in a 
hopeless voice. “Can you in any way 
cuess 2” 

(he Pére Anselme mused for a mo- 
ment. 

“T have my own thoughts upon the 


matter, my son. We who live lonely lives 
wet into the way of studving things. 
If you will permit me to give you some 
counsel, I would tell you to go back to 
the Chateau now, with no parti pris, and 
seek her immediately, and get her to 
tell you the whole truth herself. Of 
what good for you and me to speculate, 
since we neither of us know all the 
facts—or even if our suppositions are 


’ 
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“RIZ LA CROIX—C’EST CHIC!” °. 


SCOCOCES 


7) . 
ms In the most fashionable café life in Paris... that parade, that assembly, 
ry that gay rout of cosmopolitan connoisseurs gathered from the world’s end to & 
© revel in the luxury of living... each merry-maker inevitably carries his little : 
ts aromatic torch to perfume and to light his way. . . his cigarette, messieurs... ®& 
@. And inevitably the cigarette is hand-rolled, madé*from his favorite tobacco s 
. —fresh, pure and to his taste—an s 
oi fe: 
@} (@) 
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RIZLA ® | 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS a 


These papers fulfill the French ideal of neatness, efficiency, perfection. %% 
Decade after decade, experiment and improvement by the 
manufacturers of the La Croix family have marked 
the progress and rising popularity of the 
papers Riz La Croix. 


In no other paper do you 
get that wonderful thin- 
ness and lightness, yet 
that tenacity and ad- 
hesive quality. Your ci- 
garette rolled in Riz La 
Croix paper never bursts, 
never comes undone. It 
does not char easily. It 
burns freely. And never 
once do you get that objec- 
tionable “paper-flavor,” the 
odor of burning paper. This 
little paper is a manufactur- 
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Ne e : — Two interesting, illus- 
ge trated Booklets—one about RIZ 

, LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
showing how to ‘Roll YourOwn”’ cigarettes 
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THE MAN AND THE MOMENT 


Lord Fordyce hes- 
“The 


‘here should be no 


correct?” Then, as 
itated. he continued: 
passed for reticence. ° 
more avoiding of feared subjects. Go, 
and discover the entire 


time has 


go, my 
truth.” 
“And what then!” The cry came from 
Henry’s But the priest 
answered gravely: 
“That is in the hand of God. My duty 


son, 


agonized heart. 


is done.” 

And so they 
Pére Anselme praving fervently to him 
self. When thev reached the house. Lord 
Fordyce stumbled up the 
heavily, and knocked at the door of 
Sabine’s sitting-room. He had 
Moravia at her window in the 
building, and knew that 
who held his life in her hand would be 
alone. 

Then, in 
“Entres.” he 
went in. 

Sabine had been sittinggt he 
table, an open blue despateh-box at her 
side. But for the large lamp near her 
and the blazing wood fire at each end, 
there was no light in the vast room. She 
rese to mect him, 
face. Then, when he 
she realized that something had hap- 
pened, and suddenly put her hand out 
to steady herself on the back of a chair. 

“Ffenry—what is it?” she said, in a 
low voice. “Come, let us go over there 
and sit down.” And she drew him to the 
same sofa where that very morning they 


returned in silence, the 


stone stairs 


this woman 


gentle 
and 


response to a 
opened the door, 


r Writi 


a gentle smile on her 


came close to her, 


had sat when she had let him kiss her. 
This thought was extra pain. 

He was so very quiet, he frightened 
her, and his gray eves looked into hers 
with such a world of despair, but no 
reproach. 

“Sabine.” he commanded in a voice 
out of which had vanished all life and 
hope, “tell me the whole story, my dear 
love.” 

She clasped her hands convulsively. 
The dreaded moment had come! There 

ould be no use in making any excuses 
or protestations; her duty now was to 
master herself and collect her words to 
tell him the truth. The utter misery in 
his noble face wrung her heart, so that 
her voice trembled too much to speak 
at first; then she controlled it and 


began. 


When all the story had been told, 
Henry took her two cold hands again 
ind drew’her up with him as he rose. 

“Sabine,” he said with deep emotion, 
his heart at breaking-point but all 
thought of himself put aside in the 
supreme unselfishness of his worship, 
“Sabine, to-morrow IT will prove to you 
what true love means. But now, my 
dearest. I will say good-night. I think 
I must go to my room for a little; this 
has been a tremendous shock.” 

He bent and kissed her forehead with 
reverence and blessing, as her father 
might have done, and, hiding all further 
emotion, he walked steadily "from the 
room. 


The final installment of ‘‘The Man and The Moment’’ 
will be in the September Red Book Magazine, 
on the news-stands August 22nd. 





